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Tur material in this book was prepared as part of a series 
of Geography books for school use. The authors' "belief 
that the essentials of Geography need not necessarily be 
presented in an unattractive manner was soon justified, and 
an edition for general sale to the public was called for. 

It will be agreed that at no time in our history has it been’ 
more important to know something of the world around us. 
There is only one globe for all men to inhabit, and no nation 
can afford to live unmindful of the rest. Foreign countries 
already influence our daily lives; they will concern us тоге н 
nearly every year we live. By land and sea and air the peoples of 
the world are drawing closer: at least, we need not meet them 
as utter strangers. This is our excuse for issuing a book which 
may be makeshift as to form, but certainly not as to content. 
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MAN THE WORLD OVER 


CHAPTER 1 
SUN, WIND AND RAIN 


Mix the world over, lives at the mercy of three things— 
the sun, the wind, and the rain. Without them he could 
not exist, and too much of any of them makes life difficult and 
at times impossible. Of these the sun is the greatest and is the 
cause of wind and rain and life itself in all its forms. 

In this country we can never stand on the shadows of our 
own hat-brims, as the palm trees are doing in the picture, 
because the sun is never directly overhead, but we come much 
nearer to doing so in June than in December. If we watch our 
shadows month by month, we can easily discover that this is so. 
But we must remember to compare опе mid-day shadow with 
another, for it is at noon that the sun climbs highest in the sky. 

When the sun is high, its heating power is greater. The 
figure shows the greatest difference in the slant of the sun's 
rays in England. Each beam of sunlight at mid-day has to 
warm about three times as much flat ground in mid-winter 


A January Scene in Southern England. 


as at mid-summer. But the air stops much of the sun's heat 
on its way to the earth, and there is a further serious loss in 
winter from this cause. That is why our summers are so much 
warmer than our winters. 

If we sailed south, however, the sun would rise higher in the 
sky as we approached the tropics. Near the equator we should 
find the weather always hot (at least at sea-level), and summer 
and winter would have no meaning. Beyond the equator, if we 
travelled farther south, seasons like our own would meet us 
again, but Christmas would come at mid-summer and June 
would be a winter month; for the southern hemisphere is turned 
farthest away from the sun when the northern is most directly 
under it. (Look at the figure on p. 87.) 

Since the heat we receive from the sun grows less from the 
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: ; à ii 
A January Scene in Australia. Christmas holidays in that distant land come 
at the warrgest time of the year, and here is a beach scene in New South Wales 
to remind us of the fact. It might be an English seaside in August, but the bathers 
must be protected from sharks by a nettinz across the mouth of this little inlet of the 
great Sydney Harbour. ! 


equator to the poles, we can divide the world into strips or belts 
of temperature: two Hot Belts, which join at the equator to 
make one wide one; two Warm Belts; two Cool ones; and two 
Belts of Cold round the poles. 

Next in importance to the temperature belts come the great 
winds. They blow from the Warm Belts, two towards the equator 
and two towards the poles; but not directly north and south, 
for the spin of the earth gives each wind a twist. Across the 
Hot Belt the north-east and south-east trade winds blow towards 
the equator. They are strong breezes that send the "white 
horses" racing under the deep blue tropic skies and help to 
speed the Australian grain-ships running home before them. 
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УЛ SUN, WIND AND RAÎN: 


The other two great winds are the westerlies, which range 
across the Cool Belts. In the northern hemisphere they blow 
generally from the south of west, bringing to our shores ih 
winter the warmth of sunnier skies than ours and in summer- 
time the coolness of the wide Atlantic. But at times they 

vary in strength and direction, and often they give 


place to other winds for weeks together. They may 
be the lightest of breezes or blow great guns on our 
western coasts to the peril of ships and crews 
exposed to them. 

In the southern hemisphere the westerlies 
blow with great violence; for there is little 
land to interfere with their easterly 
passage round and round the Southern 
Ocean. They have given to the latitudes 


| 
| 
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-WIND BELTS 5 


Wind-Systems. 


* 

in which they are strongest the names of the “ Roaring Forties” 
and the “‘Furious Fifties.” 
` The Warm Belts are occupied by both the trade winds and 
the westerlies, but at different seasons of the year. All the four 
great winds shift their positions slightly, passing farther north 
in our summer and farther south in our winter. The changes 
are important in their effect upon the weather of the Warm 
Belts, as we shall see later. They are due to the apparent 
movement of the sun from south to north of the equator and 
back again each year. Over and near continents, also, the 
regular winds of the open oceans are liable to checks and 
changes. 

On winds and temperature depends what is more important 
to mankind than either, and that is rain. 
oe Vater. when it is heated turns to vapour and remains in that 
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Movement of the Wind-Systems. The seasons named refer to the northern hemi- 
sph:re. The large black dot represents the latitude where the sun at noon is directly 
overhead. The long thin arrows represent the steady trade winds ; the short thick 
arrows represent the irregular westerlies. The lines of small circles separate the various 
wind-belts. The six maps for successive seasons show how the winds of the Atlantic 
shift northwards and southwards with the sun in the course of the year.’ 


state till it is chilled again. Air, when it is heated, rises until 
it loses its heatin the upper atmosphere. Water-vapour combines 
readily with warm air and, rising with it, is chilled and turned 
again to water. These changes are the cause of rainfall. 

Two things then are necessary to produce rain: moist air and 
a rising current. The moist air may rise from a heated surface, 
as from some steaming swamp at the equator; or it may be 
thrust by the wind against a mountain slope and so forced to 
rise above it. In either case the result is the same: the water- 
vapour will be cooled in the upper layers of the atmosphere 
and fall as rain upon the land below. 

At the hot equator, rain in torrents may be expected most 
afternoons. In the trade wind belts, where the winds are from 


RAIN , 
the east, rain is heaviest on east coasts, where it first comes 
ashore, and gets less as one goes westward. In the regions of the 
westerlies it is naturally just the other way about: west coasts are 
wetter than districts east of them. 

If rain were just an unpleasant experience, it would scarcely 
be worth explaining. Butthough it may spoil our pleasures, we 
niust remember that we could not live without it. We depend 
upon it for our water-supply and for everything that grows. 

A tree needs a great deal of rain, and forests, therefore, grow 
only where the rainfall is heavy and fairly steady for most of 
the year. Where the rain is lighter, or falls only in summer 
to be dried off quickly by the sun, we may expect to find little 
but scattered trees and grass-lands (but grain crops, we should 
remember, are cultivated grasses). Where there is little or no 
rainfall, the land is desert. We shall meet these different con- 
ditions in various parts of the world, and each of them is found 
in some part of Australia. 

. 


QUESTIONS | 


* 1. Follow the Equator across a map of the world, and on it name a river mouth 
in South America, a lake in Africa, an island in Asia. 

2. (a) Which of the southern continents has most area in the Hot Belt ? (b) which 
extend into the Cool Belt ? d 

` 3. Comparing the maps on pp. 4 and 5 name the chief winds of (a) the Hot 
Belt, (5) the Cool Belt. What are the chief winds of the British Tsles, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Brazil, Cape Town ? 

4. What do you mean by the windward side and leeward side of a mountain 
range? Which would be the wetter? 

5. With the help of the wind map on P. 5 suggest whether the west coasts or 
сазі coasts would be the wetter in England, the mainland of Australia, the South 
Island of New Zealand. Give reasons. 

6. Why might you expect rain over Central Africa, even if there were no wind ? 

7. With the help of the wind map on p. 5 say why in Australia you might expect 
to find forests on the east side and desert on the west. 
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CHAPTER 2 
AUSTRALIA IN EARLY DAYS 


“TOWN under," you will hear people say, 

when they are talking about Australia or 
New Zealand. The words remind us that to get 
to those countries we must go right across the 
equator and “down” on the other side of the 
world. To reach Sydney we must travel about 
12,000 miles, whichever way we go. But the sea- 
routes take five weeks, and the air-route can be 
covered in a few days. 
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Captain* Cook's Cottage at Great Ayton in Yorkshire was bought by the 
Government of Victoria and re-erected in Melbourne. In return, Victoria is placing 
at Great Ayton a stone cut from the first Australian point the explorer sighted. 


Australia (which means “Southland’’) is nearly as large as 
Europe, but it has only about nine million inhabitants, which is 
roughly the population of London. It is true that much of the 
interior is not fit for settlers, but there are still wide spaces that 
) might be occupied, if the right sort of settlers could be found to 
fill them, and they are now being eagerly sought. 

The Dutch were the first Europeans to land in Australia. 
which they called New Holland. They also named New Zealand 
after a district in their own country. But they never settled in 
either, and never visited the eastern shores of Australia at all. 
The history of modern Australia begins with the voyage of 
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, 
Size of Australia compared with Europe, showing that, in the south, Aus- 
tralia would reach from Spain to Turkey, and in the north from Ireland to 
Leningrad in Russia, covering much sea as well. 


James Cook. He sailed by the Cape Horn route and so came 
first to New Zealand. Next year his course brought him to the 
east coast of “New Holland,” and in April, 1770, he landed near 
the siteofSydney. Three months later he had rounded Cape York 
and taken possession of the east coast by the name of New South 
Wales, a name which is now used only for the middle part of it. 
The first settlers, however, did not arrive for nearly twenty 
years. They were actually a batch of prisoners under guard, the 
kind of men that the English Government had for long been 
transporting to America. A settlement was formed on Sydney 
Cove, which was one day to become the leading city of Australia. 
For colonists soon began to arrive of their own free will, and the 
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The Blue Mountains were in early days a “ barrier of dense wooded ravines 
and sheer precipices ” to the settlers at Sydney. A trail across them was not found 
until 1813. 


population increased steadily. The settlers suffered, however, 
from an unusual hindrance. On the edge of a continent more 
than 2,000 miles in breadth, they found themselves confined to a 
strip barely 50 miles wide by a barrier of densely wooded ravines 
and the sheer precipices of the Blue Mountains which lay behind. 
At last a route was found through this difficult country, and 
those who followed it were richly rewarded. Beyond the moun- 
tains they found wide plains of excellent grass-land, and it was 
not long before these new pastures began to be filled with the 
flocks of the pioneers, 

The need for further exploration grew urgent. The rivers of 
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this new district all flowed westward and disappeared into the 
wilds of the interior. No man knew where, if ever, they reached 
the sea, for the ships that skirted the Australian coasts found no 
great river mouths. The explorer Sturt resolved to settle the 
question if he could. He brought the timbers of a boat up from 
Sydney and put them together on the banks of the Murrum; 
bidgee River. Then he and his party embarked and sailed 
downstream till they entered the larger Murray River. This 
brought them, after many adventures, to a broad lagoon. From 
this its waters passed over a shallow bar into the open sea. 
The mystery was solved. 

Glowing reports of the new discoveries brought fresh settlers 
from England to found Adelaide. Others made their way over- 
land from Sydney to the fertile region which is now the State of 
Victoria. Far away in the south-west Scotsmen were struggling 
to establish a colony on the site of the present city of Perth. 

The settlers in the eastern interior were mainly “‘squatters,”’ 
who paid small rents for large tracts of the open grasslands. 
There the winters are warm, and sheep require no shelter. 
No wild beasts were to be feared except the dingoes, or wild 
dogs, though these killed plénty of the sheep at first. The blacks, 
driven from their hunting-grounds by the white men, only 
retreated farther into the interior. The squatters made their 
fortunes from wool-growing, the earliest and greatest of Austra- 
lian industries. 

But sheep-stations do not employ many hands. It was the 
discovery of gold in 1851 that brought men in greater numbers 
to Australia. They flocked from every quarter ofthe globe to the 
diggings in the mountains behind Melbourne. Soon there were 
as many people in Victoria alone as the whole country had con- 
$4 tained before the gold-rush began. Many drifted away again 

; when gold was no longer easy to find, but 
> manystayed to take up other employments. 


©% Dico (tHe Native Doc). 


. The Australian Alps. This is a view of the Ovens Valley with the snowy summits 
in the background, the only places where snow ever lies in Australia. The tops are 


not jagged as in the Alps of Europe, but gently sloping, as the picture shows. 
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Western Tableland 
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Divisions of the Surface of Australia. Compare this diagram with the map in 
the atlas and with the section below, noting the three great divisions : (а) the Eastern 
Highlands from Cape York to Tasmania, (5) the Central Lowlands from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria to near Adelaide, (c) the low Western Tableland which covers half 
the continent. 


WESTERN TABLELAND CENTRAL LOWLAND EASTERN HIGHLAND OCEAN 


Section from West to East across Australia. The height of the land is greatly 
exaggerated. 


THE INTERIOR 


Other gold-fields and rich veins of silver, 
copper, lead and tin have been found. The 
resources of Australia were revealed by cour- 
ageous explorers, some of whom perished in 
the deserts of the interior. Their reports gave us 
our first real knowledge about the continent. All 
the great rivers run, when they run at all, inland 
from the north and east. Some lose themselves in 
the salty mudflats of Lake Eyre; some join forces 
with the Murray and so find at last the southern 
sea. The East Australian Highlands, in which they 
rise, slope gently to the west, but break steeply 
down to the narrow lowlands of the east coast. 
The Australian Alps, their southern and highest 
part and the farthest from the equator, gather 
snow in winter which helps to keep the Murray 
flowing when its tributaries fail. 

Westward beyond the depression which runs 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Adelaide begin 
the dry uplands of the western half. Here lies the 
“hever, never" country, where no explorer has 
ever found an attractive home for settlers. The 
choice, except in the coastal regions, lies between 
poor grazing country at the best and sheer desert. 
Only in the south-west is the rainfall reliable 
enough to support a large population. 

The northern coastal areas are unsuitable for 
extensive settlement, since their climate, except 
in patches, is unfavourable to white men. For 
half the year they get too much rain, for the other 
half too little, and they are always hot. 

Tasmania, on the other hand, an island rather 
smaller than Scotland and witha climate somewhat 
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similar, thanks to the prevailing 
westerlies, is more like the “Ноте 
Country ” than any other part of 
Australia. It is a mountainous 
island. The western half is mostly 
untouched "bush," except for a 
few mining centres. In the eastern 
half small farms with orchards of 
apples and gardens of soft fruits dot 
the lower slopes of the river valleys 
and coastal inlets. Hobart, the 
capital and chief port, lies on a fine 
harbour in the south-east. In the 
map above, the ruled lines mark the chief areas of settlement. 
The close upright lines show the chief fruit-growing districts. 
Rather more than 300 thousand of the total population of 
Australia live in Tasmania. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the nearest Australian port to Britain (a) on the sea route via the 
Suez Canal, (b) on the air route via India? Can you find out where the шай 
route of Imperial Airways differs from that of the 1934 air race shown on p. 8? 


2. From the diagram on p. 10 describe the distance between cities or districts 
in Australia by comparing them with those in Europe. 

3. Open the physical map of Australia in your atlas. (а) Name the three great 
surface divisions. To which is Tasmania most like? Give reasons. What strait 
separates off the island? (b) Find the Blue Mountains and the Australian Alps. 
How were the early settlers affected by the Blue Mountains ? What effect have the 
Australian Alps on the flow of the Murray River ? 

4. (а) What do you understand by the name Australia, squatter, prospector, 
“never, never country”? (b) Why do sheep “ runs ” keep the population of a 
country small? Why were the squatters annoyed at the discovery of gold ? 

5. (a) If in your atlas you were looking for names as reminders of Captain 
Cook's exploring voyage, along which coast of Australia would you look? Can 
you find any such name? Where is Cook Strait? (b) Why did not Captain 
Flinders discover the mouth of the Murray River ? Who did discover it? 


CHAPTER 3 


AUSTRALIA: CLIMATE, LIVESTOCK 
AND CROPS 


WE are not often grateful for our rain in England: it is too 
familiar a blessing. But in many parts of Australia its 
coming is by no means regular and certain. There are districts 
where for years together there may be no rain at all. If such a 
shortage is made up, as it sometimes is, in a single week, and 
another drought begins, the people who live there are scarcely 
any better off. Rain, if it is to be uscful, must come at regular 
seasons. 

The conditions in Northern Australia we have already men- 
tioned. The rest of the continent is influenced by one or other 
of two sets of winds, the south-east trades or the westerlies. The 
south-east trade winds draw moisture from the Pacific Ocean, 
but as they climb the Eastern Highlands the moisture cools 
and turnseto rain. Storm-clouds gather about the summits, and 
rain falls in every month of the year, feeding the short, swift 
rivers that run to the east coast, and covering the castern slopes 
with forests, which the Australians call “bush.” 

But the clouds that get'across the mountains have less rain 
to give to the western slopes, and it does not extend far. The 
forest thins out, and, though there is plenty of grass at first, 
that too fails as you get farther inland. Beyond the Darling 
only a few sheep-stations can face the increasing drought; 
"scrub" country, with dwarfed and scattered shrub-growth, 
succeeds the grass-land; we are approaching the desert and 
the “dead heart" of Australia. 

Farther south, however, both east and west of the Great 
Australian Bight, the westerlies begin to play their part. These 
winds, which bring ample rains to Tasmania, are drawn slightly 
northwards in winter and water the continent from Perth to 
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Ct Mostly Unreliable Summer Ra 


Rainfall Seasons of Australia. 


Rainfall Seasons of Australia. Notice that (а) most of the east coast and Tas- 
mania has plenty of rain in all seasons; (b) the eastern interior and the north has 
rain mostly in summer (November to April); (c) the greater part of the interior 
has little rain at any time; (d) the south-west has reliable winter rain (April to 
October), but the summer is dry. 

Natural Vegetation of Australia. Compare closely with the rainfall map. Notice 
that (a) where there is always plenty of rain, there is forest, except where cleared by 
man; (b) inside the semi-circle of forest the grass-land with scattered trees corre- 
sponds tosummer rain; (c) the interior of stunted bushes (scrub) and desert is the 
region where little rain falls. 

Use of the Land in Australia. Compare closely with the maps of rainfall and 
vegetation: (a) the rainy forested region has been cleared in parts for dairying and 
(in Queensland) for tropical crops like sugar-cane, pineapples, and bananas ; (5) the 
open grass-lands are the regions for sheep and cattle stations and wheat farms ; 
(c) the scrub and desert can feed very few animals. 


Melbourne. So they help to secure for South-West and South- 
East Australia the regular rainfall which attracted the earliest 
settlers to those parts. 
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Use of the Land in Australia, 
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Dairy Cattle in Australia. Dairy cows require rich pasture, if they are to prc- 
duce the best milk in quantity. Here they are feeding quietly in meadows along some 
river-bottom where the grass is longer and juicier than on the slopes above. 


Pioneers in new countries rarely have much money; if they 
had, they would probably havestayed athome. They look, there- 
fore, not only for suitable climates, but for occupations that will 
bring them a living for a small outlay. Sheep and cattle offer the 
best prospects, and next to them come crops that they can sell. 

Thanks to the introduction of the merino sheep with its fine 
fleece, Australia has become the greatest wool country of the 
world. There are more than roo million sheep on her pastures. 
Skilful breeding has increased the average weight of a sheep's 
fleece from four to eight pounds. Buyers from every country visit 
Sydney and Melbourne when the season's clip is to be sold. 
Cattle at first were less attractive; for they yielded little that 


Beef Саіве in Australia. This is a branding-yard where the young cattle are 
marked before being driven up to the High Plains where they are left to graze during 
the summer. On the approach of winter they are rounded up and driven down to 
thtir home pastures on the River Murray. 


could be exported, and the home population to be fed was small. 
Today the towns are big, and chilling processes make possible 
the export of beef and cheese and butter to markets overseas. 
The beef comes from the warmer districts of the north. 

As the grasses there are thin and short, the cattle must 
"range" over wide areas, becoming tougher and leaner than 
dairy cattle. They can move at great speed and can travel long 
distances. When two or three years old, they may be “droved”’ 
over many hundred miles or railed to the richer pastures of 


the moister east. There they are fattened for market as fresh 
BK. I. 3 
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An Artesian Bore in Australia. Here in western New South Wales 900,000 
gallons of water gush up daily from vast underground supplies. The water-gates 
regulate the flow for over 100 miles through surrounding estates. 


beef for Australian towns or to be turned into frozen beef for 
export. 

The dairy products come from the rich pastures of the east 
coast, which have replaced the original “bush” but have proved 
too wet for sheep. 

Dairying is only possible where people live fairly close 
together, as along the south-east coast, since there must be a 
market near at hand either in the towns or in milk and butter 
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A “Header” at work in Victoria. This is an Australian invention. It strips, ) 
threshes and bags the wheat ready for sowing. There are thousands of big farms in 
Australia and the average farmer harvests about 600 acres of wheat and oats. 

s 


factories. The dairy country is, as a rule, more wooded than is 
suggested by the picture on page 20. 

The area fit for stock-raising has been greatly increased by 
the discovery that, in parts of the interior, water can be raised 
by boring deep wells ; these are known as artesian bores. In 
parts such as South Australia, where long droughts, some- 
times lasting over several years, occur, water has been found 
and tapped by artesian bores, sometimes a mile deep. Many such 
bores have been sunk by the State Governments. They have 
made possible the occupation of the dry interior by huge cattle 
and sheep stations. Bores, too, have been sunk on the stock 
routes along which cattle are driven to the eastern and southern 
towns. This supply has done much to lessen the dreadful results 
of long droughts, when hundreds of thousands of animals may 
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perish from the failure of the surface springs and streams; but 
the water is often rather salty, and the flow may not last. 

Wheat, the third pillar on which Australian prosperity rests, 
was late in coming into its own. Sheep and cattle may be driven 
from place to place, but wheat has no legs and Australia no 
reliable rivers to transport it. There are over 4,000 miles of 
navigable waterways in the Murray-Darling basin, but they often 
shrink to disconnected pools just when the harvest is ready. 
Wheat had to wait for railways, and railways in a stock-raising 
country seemed hardly necessary. Even now they are none too 
plentiful, and motor transport cannot deal with grain in vast 
quantities. 

Wheat, like all grain-crops, needs moisture in the growing 
season and sunshine for the harvest. Along the wetter coastal 
strips the farmer finds dairying more profitable. The drier, 
sunnier sheep-country of the interior grows excellent wheat, 
though the ae work of clearing the trees, the scarcity of 
labourers and the unwillingness of the squatters to make room 
for the farmers have made progress difficult. Inventions like the 
“stump-jump” plough, which rides over the roots of felled 
timber, and the “auto-header,” which plucks the ears only, 
have triumphed over the two first difficulties. The auto- 
header guides the ears into the big drums seen on the machine 
in the picture on page 23. They are then shaken to separate 
the grain from the husks. The grain is then poured out into 
sacks. The straw is not needed for cattle-yards and manure, . 
as it is in England, so that it is left standing; later it is 

loughed in. The squatters, naturally anxious for their sheep, 
fave been slow to surrender their pastures to the plough, but 
science is teaching the more go-ahead farmers to use the drier, 
innér edge of the sheep-country. New kinds of wheat which need 
less water have been bred, and such rain as falls is saved by har- 
rowing the top soil after every shower while the land lies fallow, 
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Merino Sheep. This is in the sheep country to the west of the eastern mountains. 
The surface is flat, grass is plentiful, and gum trees abound. Notice the folds on the 
neoks of the sheep; they give a greater area of skin and so a larger fleece. 


which allows the rain to sink in before the sun can suck it 
up again. This “dry-farming,” as it is called, has produced 
excellent hard grain. 

Finally, the growing of many kinds of fruit has provided a 
valuable source of profit, especially in South-East Australia and 
Tasmania, where "northern" fruits like apples, pears and plums 
grow splendidly. Vines flourish in the south, and Queensland 
produces tropical fruits like bananas and pineapples. December 
and January aresummer monthsin Australia, and the crops of the 
fruit-farmer “‘down under" ripen and are sent to us just when our 
home-grown fruit is scantiest. At that season people will pay 
good prices for the fruit which otherwise they must do without. 


о 
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One means of improving the water-supply of Australia is 
now receiving the attention it deserves. Аз in all new 
countries, the forests have been wastefully cut to give room 
for pasture and crops. But trees serve a valuable purpose in 
preventing the rain that falls from being evaporated by the sun. 
Moreover, their roots entangle the moisture and make its 
passage into the rivers slower. Forests, therefore, act as valuable 
reservoirs, and efforts are now being made to increase the trec- 
cover of arcas suitable for this purpose. 

The Murray and its tributaries are used to water crops in a 
region where rainfall is uncertain. One dam lies across the 
Murrumbidgee at a point where it leaves the mountains. The 
water, thus stored up, is used to irrigate an area 200 miles away, 
on which many kinds of fruit and much rice are grown. 

Australian timber is mostly of the kind called “hardwood,” 
especially suitable for furniture-making, railway sleepers and 
piles to support buildings erected in water. One kind of 
eucalyptus, the jarrah of the south-western forests, is most 
valuable for these purposes. The leaves of other kinds yield 
eucalyptus oil, which we use as a remedy for colds. It has also 
been discovered that some forms of eucalyptus can be profitably 
crushed into pulp for making paper and artificial silk. In 
northern countries it is the “‘soft-wood”’ pines, firs and poplars, 
which are mainly used for these purposes. 


QUESTIONS 


1. State with reasons the rainfall divisions (p. 18) in which you would place 
the scenes shown on pp. 11, 20, 21, 23. 


2. Where is the chief sheep belt in Australia ? Why there ? What other exported 
products come from the same region? Name the chief port of each of the three 
south-eastern states through which they would be sent out. 


з. Explain the meaning and purpose of the following : ring-barking, stump- 
jump plough, dry farming, artesian bore. What are bush and scrub? 


| 


Medical Air-Service in Australia. А © Flying Doctor” is attending sick native ' 
children on a reserve in North-West Australia. Her crew and mission friends are try- 
ing to keep cool in the shade of his plane, for shade is rare in that country. 
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CHAPTER 4 


AUSTRALIA TODAY 


LL manufactures beyond those that supply men's simplest 

needs, like bread, tools and clothing, are late to develop in 
a new country; for they require more money to start them, more 
skilled men to work them, and more customers to buy their pro- 
ducts than are easily found at first. They also need power to 
drive their machinery, and power must come from coal or water. 
There is a plentiful supply of both on the slopes of the east coast 
of Australia, but before the days of electricity the water was of 


little use. Coal, however, was mined near Newcastle in New ' 
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Steamships to 


casteran ports 


Some Railways and Air-Routes in Australia. The railway plan is like a whéel 
with broken spokes. The many separate lines starting from a port on the coast 
point inland to some producing region and there end ** in the air." The rim of the 
wheel is represented by the lines which join the Queensland Coast and Brisbane to 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth (T. A. Ry.=Trans-Australian Railway). 
North of Perth communication is continued by a regular weekly service of aeroplanes. 


South Wales, and the nearness to the sea made its transport easy 
along the coast. With its help and that of minerals found since, 
the country is trying to supply all her own needs, though she 
has not yet succeeded. 

Although, in comparison with her population, Australia has 
more miles of railway than any other country, she is still very 
poorly supplied considering the size of the continent. Those she 
has are chiefly to be found round edges of the land where the 
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Probably too hot for close settlement 
except in patches 


* Chief Settled Areas of Australia. The chief settled arcas form a band along the 
east and south-east with two large separate patches in the south-west. They mainly 


- lie where the rainfall is most reliable and in the Warm and Cool Belts rather than 


in the Hot Belt. * Fingers ” of settlement point inland along the railways, 


people mostly live, or running, like the broken spokes of a wheel, 
to the nearer interior only. One line alone crosses the whole con- 
tinent, connecting Perth with Adelaide and Sydney. A motor 
road now runs beside it from Kalgoorlie eastwards. ‘The railway 
from Adelaide to Darwin, following the overland telegraph, is 
unfinished, but by that route a road links north and south. 
Trains are usually slower than in England, inclines are steep, 
and double tracks exist only where towns are frequent. 

Of recent years motor-trucks and caterpillar tractors have 
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done much to bring produce to the railways; and 
for passenger traffic, mails and ambulance service 
the Australians have been quick to see the value 
of air-routes, of which they have thousands of 
miles already working. In places special medical 
air-stations have been set up, where doctors and 
nurses are ready to go off at a moment's notice to 
help outlying settlers, or to bring in those whose 
illness or accident needs immediate attention. 
But coastwise shipping still plays a large part in 
Australian transport. 

The native *blackfellows" were still in the 
Stone Age state of development when first dis- 
covered and show little promise of progressing 
beyond it. Living as they do by hunting in small 
family parties, they had no idea of combining to 
resist the newcomers and merely withdrew into 
those parts of the country where the white men 
were unlikely to follow. In all that concerns Aus- 
tralian civilisation the blackfellows, who already 
number less than 50,000, are of no importance. 
Very few have proved capable of education. 

The white population is naturally thickest near 
the coast, particularly in the south-east, and thins 
out gradually to the desert interior. Australia, 
like England and the United States, is finding that 
many of the people brought up to the lonely and 
Kooxanurra anD toilsome life of the back blocks are leaving them 

Vorm, for the more sociable and civilised life of the 

(See page 34-) towns. But this movement is due, in part at least, 

- to the machines now used on the land. Inventions 

originally intended to do the work of men who 
could not be found to do it are now making many 
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Typical Scene in a Melbourne suburb. This suburb has the appearance of a 
garden city. The wall that fronts the street is low, so that flowers and lawns can 
be scen by passers-by. The side-walks, too, are fresh with grass plots, and trees 
are planted, which later will add to the beauty as well as giving shade. The whole 
street, in fact, looks like one long garden. j 


of those already there unnecessary. Far too many, therefore, of 
her scanty nine million people are now in the state-capitals. 
The need for dealing rapidly with all goods for export has led 
each state to spend its money on improving a single port rather 
than to waste its money on several rival harbours. So most roads 
and railways lead to the port-capitals— Brisbane, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Perth. Smaller ports or inland townships 
have less attractions or amusements. Only two other towns, of 


which one is Newcastle, have over 50,000 inhabitants. 
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Sydney Harbour Bridge. Sydney, a city of nearly 2 million inhabit&nts, sprawls 
along both the northern and southern shores of a long inlet, called Port Jackson. 
This bridge has been built to connect the two shores, and its span is high enough to 
allow big ships to pass. 9 


An Englishman landing in one of the south-eastern capitals 
would find much to remind him of home. The life and language 
of the people, their religion and government, their food and 
their amusements hardly differ from those he left 12,000 miles 
behind. But he would find the cities laid out on broader lines, 
with wider streets, and larger parks; in the suburbs, no closely 
packed rows of villas, but villages of bungalows standing each 
in its own garden. The sun shines niore brightly than in Eng- 
land; for even Melbourne is 800 miles nearer the equator than 
our own “Cornish Riviera." It would seem to travel the wrong 
way across the sky, standing north instead of south at noon, 
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Forest in the South-West of Australia. The map of the natural vegetation shows 
that the south-west is covered with forest. The typical tree of Australia is the gum 
or eucalyptus, of which there are many kinds. These trees are “ blue gums." They 
produce a hard wood something like mahogany, which has been used especially 
for street paving. 


Christmas as the season for picnics and sea-bathing might sur- 
prise the visitor till he remembered that Australians play cricket 
when we are playing football. 

He would have to travel a long way up country before he 
met a really uncivilised native blackfellow, who, by the by, is 
really brown; and he would see fewer of the animals and birds 
that are shown in the margins of these pages than he might 
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in the Zoo at home; unless he left the cities far 
behind. 

The native animals of Australia are peculiar, 
and none of them are any use to the white man, 
who had to bring all his live-stock from Europe. 
He even brought camels from Asia to carry loads 
in the deserts of the interior, though the motor- 
truck is now replacing them. He also introduced 
the rabbit, which spread till it is now an actual 
danger, destroying the grass on the sheep and 
cattle runs and nibbling down the seedling trees 
and crops. Vast sums have been spent on fencing 
and the destruction of rabbits, but so far they 
have not been much good. 

To an Englishman, however, on landing, only 
the birds, trees and flowers would be strange, and 
not all of these; for English trees and flowers grow 
well in Australia and soon learn not to gpen their 
buds in the southern winter, and the English 
sparrow, like the rabbit, has made himself far 
too much at home. x 

Away from the cities, however, the true Aus- 
tralia begins to appear—a land, at first, of beauti- 
ful trees, gorgeous flowering shrubs and towering 
tree-ferns, the home of the kookaburra or laughing 
kingfisher, the cockatoo and the rare but strangely 
beautiful lyre-bird. The typical Australian trees 
are the gums and the wattles, of which there are 
many kinds. In the bush or forest the 
trunks rise tall and straight with bare 
/ stems. At the top they are crowned with 
tufts of small grey-green leaves. In more 
open country the gums take rather the 
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shape of an English oak. In both 
cases they give less shade than 
English trees, and let in air and 
sunlight, as is shown by the thick 
carpet of ferns and other plants 
in the picture on page 33. The 
wattles or acacias are flowering 
trees of many hues with drooping 
branches. The golden wattle or mimosa has been Fv матин Cmcxs, 
chosen as the emblem, of Australia. On the thirsty 

plains of the interior, the “Чапа of far horizons,” 

where the emu and the kangaroo still roam, the’ 

acacias turn their leaves edgewise to the sun, and 

so resist the drought that prevents the growth of 

the grass. For the sun is here all-powerful, and 

the last of the gum trees, the mallee, dies out 

inland in low scrub growth. This is “the wide 
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brown land” of the poetess who knows her native Australia in 
all its aspects, and loves— i 


A sun-burnt country, 
A land of sweeping plains, 
Of ragged mountain ranges, 
Of droughts and flooding rains. 


DOROTHEA MACKELLAR. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Examine the map of railways and air routes. At what ports would (a) ocean 
mails, (b) air mails be landed for quick delivery to Melbourne? How would they 
continue their journey to that city ? 


2. How would you get from Brisbane to Adelaide by rail? Judging by the 
atlas, what mountains would you cross, where would speed be quickest, and where 
would you pass from New South Wales into Victoria ? 


3. By comparing the figures on pp. 28 and 29 with the map in the atlas find 
three railways in Queensland which run from the coast to the interior like “ the 
broken spokes of a wheel." Name the points they join. What effect have they 
had on settlement? What connection do they seem to have with the air-route 
from Port Darwin ? 


4. In which Temperature Belts are the chief settled areas (p.29)? Why? 
Where are they ? 


5. Name the six states with their port-capitals. What is the capital of the 
Commonwealth ? Which two cities have over a million inhabitants each ? 


DuckBILL. 
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Тһе New Zealand Alps above the Canterbury Plains іп South Island. The 
long line of*snow-clad summits overlooks the broad valley which has been filled 
with soil from the mountains. Much of the grass is coarse and tussocky, but it 
provides feed for sheep. 


CHAPTER 5 
NEW ZEALAND 


O TEA ROA: is the native name for New Zealand, for 
"The Long White Cloud" of the snow-capped Southern 
Alps was the first glimpse the Maoris had of their future home. 
They came, about eight hundred years ago, from islands far 
out in the Pacific and found few inhabitants to dispute their 
right to settle there. The high, broad-backed chain of mountains 
runs all the length of South Island. They rise steeply from the 
west coast, but leave space on the eastern side for the rolling 
1 Ao Tea Roa is pronounced Ah-o Tay-ah Ro-ah. 
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Surface Divisions of New Zealand. Com- 
pare closely with the map in the atlas. Note in 
particular the position of the Canterbury Plains 
in South Island and the three separated Low- 
lands in North Island. 


foot-hills and flats of the 
Canterbury Plain. The 
same range is continued 
into North Island as a 
series of ridges, but here 
the mountains are lower, 
and they swing over to the 
eastern "side. Across the 
centre of North Island, 
from south-west to north- 
east, runs a line of 
volcanic cones, boiling 
springs, and spouting 
geysers ; but only one of 
the cones is now active, 
though the island suffers at 
times from earthquakes. 
Though New, Zealand 
gets an amount of sun- 
shine which we in England 
may envy, it has a much 
wetter climate than Aus- 
tralia. But the two islands 
differ considerably. Across 
the wide Southern Ocean 


the westerly winds blow against the west coasts of South Island. 
Their storms spread ample rain far and wide over that island, 
though less of it reaches the sheltered eastern coasts. The winds 
are fiercest in the strait that separates the two islands, and the 
passage between them is apt to be rough. North Island often 
enjoys the breezes of the south-east trade winds and less vigor- 


ous, though ample, rains. 


The Dutchman, Tasman, was the first European to visit New 
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Mt. Ngauruhoe in Eruption, North Island. The mountain is one of a line of ' 
volcanic cones through the centre of North Island. Most of them are dead or 
dormant, but Ngauruhoe is shown by the picture to be very much alive, A cloud 
of steam and dust is issuing from its crater. The symmetrical cone is composed 
of lava and ash, Much of the lava country is bare and barren, 


Zealand. That is why it hasa Dutch name. But no one followed 
him till Captain Cook, nearly 140 years later, explored its coasts 
on the voyage that brought him to Australia. It was another 
60 years before the first English settlers arrived, in 1840, to 
found the last of our overseas Dominions. 

English missionaries were already in the country, but the 
home Government refused to claim the islands until the fear of 
foreigners taking them caused it to change its mind. Progress 
was slow at first, for the bush was hard to clear, and the Maoris, 
a brave and intelligent race, fought fiercely to retain their lands 
in North Island, where most of them dwelt. 


A Harvest Scene on the Canterbury Plains. The rolling country-side is well 
cultivated, sheep-pasture and ploughland mixed. The Canterbury Plains have been 
called the granary of New Zealand. It might be a scene in England, except that 
there are no hedges. a 


By 1850 Auckland and Wellington had been founded in 
North Island, and Christchurch and Dunedin in South Island. 
The wide Canterbury Plain, with no forests to clear, proved a 
paradise for sheep farmers, who found in the wool of their flocks 
the main source of their prosperity. Meanwhile the discovery 
of gold in both islands brought a large increase in the popu- 
lation, which was not wholly lost when the chief deposits were 
worked out. 

Then came the invention of freezing pro- 
cesses, and frozen mutton could be exported 
along with wool. English butchers began to 
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Section from West to East 
across South Island, showing 
winds, rainfall, and the use of the 
land. Compare this with the next 
two diagrams, noting that the 
forests (in South Island) and dairy 
farmers (in North Island) are on 
the wetter western side, the sheep 
and wheat farmers on the sunnier 
eastern side. 


offer their customers 
* Canterbury lamb," and 
though the buyers prob- 
ably imagined it to have 
been killed in Kent, they 
| bought it and found it 
good to eat. Thus the 
sheep became more valu- 
able than ever to the New 
Zealand farmer, and South 
Island became the richest 
part ofthe colony. But do [Lo ён à 
not think that the Canter- Distribution of Rainfall in New Zealand. 
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=n bury Plain is now merely 
one vast sheep-run. It 
recalls rather the mixed 
farming and small fields 
of an English landscape 
without the hedgerows; 
for it is the granary of 
New Zealand. 

Before 1900, North 
Island had begun the 
second industry on which 
New Zealand's prosperity 
now depends. The Maori 
wars, which so seriously 
disturbed that island in its 
earlier years, were almost 
forgotten. The bush was 
cleared ара ° English 
grasses sown. Dairy herds 
flourished in the mild, 
moist climate, and they 
have increased епогт- 
ously in the last thirty years. The herds live in the open, winter 
and summer. New Zealand butter and cheese can now compete 
in the English market with the products of Denmark, just as 
her frozen lamb competes with the meat from Argentina. 

Of nearly two million inhabitants over a million live in 
North Island. A much larger proportion than in Australia— 
nearly half in fact—are country dwellers. Few industries beyond 
those which prepare the produce of the land for shipment over- 
seas have yet developed. 

The Maoris, whonow number 112,000, were originally divided 
into groups called “ canoes,” recalling the companies in which 
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Chief Occupations of New Zealand. 
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they reached New 
Zealand from their 
earlier home. 
Many of them 
have been eager to 
receive education, 
and some have 
risen to high posi- 
tions among the 
white population of 
the land. 

Nowhere in the 
Empire, not even 
in Australia, is the 
white population so 
truly British as E 
in New Zealand. & 
Auckland was the 
first capital and is | 
still the largest city. | 
It is built on a 
narrow neck of land 
between two inlets, 
and its citizens will ' : 
notadmitthateven маогі Carving a Flag-pole in the Old Style. The 
Sydney Harbour carver is using greenstone chisels and wearing а native 
can match the cloak. Similar tools were used in Britain thousands of 
beauties of their 7° 28° 
island-dotted eastern gulf. But Wellington, more centrally 
placed, is now the capital. It is built on the steep spurs of 
a bay which is wide and deep enough to accommodate at its 
quays the largest liners, and it is sheltered from the winds of 
Cook Strait. 
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Christchurch, in South Island, was founded by members of 
the Church of England, and it has the appearance of an English 
cathedral city. But it is also the City of the Plains, busy with 
freezing works and woollen mills and the shipment of its 
products through its port eight miles away on the sea. Dunedin 
was founded by Scotsmen, who gave it the old name of their 
own Edinburgh. A statue of Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, 
adorns the city; and the broad Scottish accent is often heard. 
It is a hill-girt city beyond the southern end of the Canterbury 
Plain amid surroundings that remind one of the Scottish 
Uplands with their flocks and herds. 

When the white men first arrived, the islands were more 
than half covered with dense forests. They consisted of beech 
and palms and such valuable timber as the kauri pine, a 
hard yet easily-worked wood highly prized by builders. Reck- 
less clearing threatened to destroy it all, till the Government 
interfered and began to replant the forests. The animal life 
was peculiar. There were no native four-footed animgls except 
dogs and rats, which the Maoris had brought with them. 
There were no snakes, but many birds, including a number 
of kinds which are quite unable to fly, like the kiwi and the 
penguin, which is found on the small islands to the south. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Find Mt. Cook, the highest summit in the Southern Alps. How high is it ? 
It has another name, Aorangi (the Cloud Ріегсег). Why has it two names? 
Which do you prefer, and why ? 

2. What do you understand by windward and leeward sides of a mountain 
range? Which is likely to be the wetter, and why? Is this true of South Island 
(sce maps, p. 41) ? 

3. Why does the west side of North Island seem morc suitable for the dairy 
farmer than the east side of South Island (see map, p. 42) ? 

4. Judging by the map (p. 38), say what differences you would expect to find 
between the country round Christchurch and that round Dunedin? Compare the 
positions of Auckland and Wellington. 


CHAPTER 6 


PLACE AND TIME 


AR out in the Southern Ocean to the south- 

east of New Zealand lie the Antipodes 
Islands. They are a very unimportant part of the 
British Empire, but they have an interesting name. 
It seems to promise that, if you could run a huge 
knitting-needle from some place in England 
through the centre of the earth, you might hurt 
someone on those islands; for the name means that 
the feet of people there, if anybody lived there, 
would be opposite our feet. Actually, however, 
the experiment would not quite work, even if it 
were possible; for the Antipodes Islands are not 
directly underneath us, though their discoverers 
thought they were. 

If two places are really opposite each other on 
the earth’s surface, there must be just half the 
circumference of the globe, or nearly 12,500 miles, 
between them. But we cannot prove this by direct 
measurement: we must have lines on the globe, or 
map, to guide us. These lines, which, on the globe, 
are all circles, are drawn both east and west and 
north and south. The first of them, the Line, as 
sailors call it, is the equator, half-way between the 
poles. Parallel to the equator other circles are 
drawn, growing smaller as they approach the 
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MERIDIANS OF LONGITUDE. 
(See next page.) 


PARALLELS OF LATITUDE. 
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poles. These we call parallels of latitude, and by 
M шнен NN. them we can tell how far north or south of the 
equator a place lies. 

But we must also know how far east or west it is, 
and so we need another set of circles running 
north and south. All these circles will be of thc 
same size, and they will all cross at the poles. But 
we think of them only as semi-circles running 
from pole to pole, and we call these semi-circles 
meridians of longitude, and the first of them is 
the meridian which passes through the old Green- 
wich Observatory. All measurements east or 
west are made from the meridian of Greenwich. 

This line is described as being in longitude О 
degrees, and all distances from it are reckoned 
not in miles but in degrees, of which there are 
360 in every circle. But you will not find any 
parallel or meridian numbered with so high a 
1 figure as that. We reckon distances the nearest 

way round the equator from the meridian of Greenwich, so 
that no place can be more than 180 degrees away, half the 
circle being in east longitude and half in west longitude. And 
for distances north or south we need still smaller numbers; 
for we reckon only by quarter-circles from the equator to 
either pole, and the poles are only 9o degrees (90^) from the 
equator. 

Suppose, then, we want to find the town of Hangchow. 
If we know that it lies in lat. 30° N. and long. 120° E., we have 
only to find the parallel of 30? N. and follow it across the map 
till it cuts the meridian of 120° E., and without any difficulty 
at all we find Hangchow, at the head of a bay in China. 

No parallel or meridian is shown passing through the Anti- 
podes Islands, but we can reckon their position from the nearest 
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lines we can find. We discover that they lie in 
lat. 491? S., long. 1783° E.; so now we can find 
out for ourselves whether they have a right to 
their name. Push the imaginary knitting-needle 
in the other way and it will come out in lat. 
493° N., long. 14° W. 

The question of the time in different parts of 
the world depends entirely on what we now know 
about longitude. 

The earth turns on its axis from west to east, 
bringing the same countries round to the same 
positions every twenty-four hours. Once a day, 
therefore, every place on the earth will be brought 
opposite the sun, and places on the same meri- 
dian will be opposite the sun at the same time 
cach day, at the hour we call noon. But to us it 
seems that we stay in the same place, while the 
sun movesein the reverse direction, that is, from 
cast to west. Since the globe with all its 360 
degrees of longitude turns eastward under the sun once їп twenty- 
four hours the sun appears to travel round those 360 degrees 
in a westward direction at the same time, that is at the rate of 
15 degrees every hour. A place 15 degrees east of us sees the sun 
overhead an hour earlier than we do; a ship on the Atlantic 
15 degrees west of us must wait an hour longer for its noon. 

Thus it is noon at Hangchow (120° E.) eight hours before 
it is noon at Greenwich, or, to put it another way, it is only 
4 o'clock in the morning at Greenwich when it is 12 o'clock 
noon at Hangchow. At Philadelphia (75° W.), on the other 
hand, noon comes five hours later than with us, so that it is 

o'clock in the afternoon in England when it is only mid-day 
in Philadelphia. And at all places 180 degrees from Greenwich 


it is midnight when it is noon with us. 
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How LONGITUDE ALTERS TIME. 


Strictly speaking, though every place due north or due south 
of you right away to the poles has the same time of day as 
you, because they are all on the same meridian, your noon, 
and therefore all your other hours, should alter if you walked 
east or west. But that would lead to serious confusion, and 
so every country, or at any rate every region, agrees to keep 
the same time within its own limits, choosing some convenient 
meridian for the standard as we have chosen the meridian of 
Greenwich. 


a 
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The seals and penguins that visit the barren rocks of the 
Antipodes Islands are not interested in standard times. But it 
should now be possible to work out the time in England when 
it is noon for them. This will be the moment when the sun 
in the Antipodes stands at its highest point in the sky and 
casts their shadows due south. 


QUESTIONS 


т. At what place shown in your atlas would the knitting-needle come out which 
we pushed in at the Antipodes Islands? (See p. 47.) 

2. Reckoning the length of a degree of longitude at the equator as seventy miles, 
could the fastest aeroplane you ever heard of keep up with the sun, if it travelled 
along the equator ? Which way would it go ? 

3. Could you yourself keep pace with the sun, if you were walking on the ice 
near the North Pole ? 1 

4. If you were in a boat on a big lake and saw the sun due south of you when 
you knew it was just 6 p.m.sin London, what would be the name of the lake ? 

5. Can a sailor now in Liverpool, who has crossed the Line twenty-five times in 
his life, have been born in England ? 

6. What is the real time at Newport (Monmouthshire) when the clocks say it 1s 
midnight ? 


'The Pacific Basin and its Ring of Volcanoes. The black dots show the chains 
of volcanoes which surround the Pacific Ocean. Two of them, which are mentioned 
later, are named—Mt. Fuji in Japan, Mt. Cotopaxi in South America. The broken 
lines enclose the chief groups. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE PACIFIC BASIN 


HE vast ice-cap that covers the Antarctic Continent lies 

in the midst of the greatest oceans of the world. Round 

it flow the broad, storm-tossed waters of the Southern Ocean, 

from which three other oceans stretch far northward—the 
Atlantic, the Indian and the greatest of all, the Pacific. 

The Pacific Ocean covers a third of the whole globe—more 
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Mt. Fuji in Japan, now dormant, is one of the volcanoes which line the coasts 
of the Pacific Ocean. The blunt top (compare Mt. Ngauruhoe on p. 39) shows 
where the cratér lies. The cone rises 12,000 feet with graceful curves and is capped 
with streaks of permanent snow. The lower slopes are forested. 


than all the continents put together. A fast mail-boat takes 
nearly three weeks to cross it from Japan to Panama. It is 
enclosed by high mountain ranges, which plunge steeply beneath 
its waters to some of the deepest hollows in the world. On the 
east the mountains run from Cape Horn to Alaska, and then, 
after a break at Bering Strait narrower than the Irish Sea, they 
continue down the west side. But here the line is often under 
water, and only its peaks stand out in festoons of islands from 
Japan to New Zealand. 

The whole border is studded with volcanoes. Nowhere so 
constantly as on the shores of the Pacific are we reminded 
of the thinness of the earth’s crust on which we live. It covers 
an interior mass at enormous pressure, like that of the steam 
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The Results of an Earthquake. Japanese houses, except in some coast towns, 
are mostly built of wood, one storey high, for fear of earthquakes, but closely packed. 
This picture shows the sides of houses fallen out and roofs fallen in: planks, tubs, 
railings, etc., lie in confusion by the waterside. 


in an engine boiler. Wherever there is a weak spot, molten 
material bursts through from time to time, throwing out dust 
and ashes and lava with clouds of.escaping steam and gases. ‘The 
pipe of a volcano, round which the heap of fragments lies piled 
in a cone-shaped mountain, is in fact a safety-valve of the earth. 
Cotopaxi in South America, Mt. Ngauruhoe in New Zealand 
and many other volcanoes are serving this purpose today. 

To the Japanese the dormant Mt. Fuji is sacred, and many 
make pilgrimages to the shrines on its slopes. It often appears 
on Japanese screens, pottery and stamps. 

Since weak places generally run in lines, volcanic cones are 
commonly found in long chains, as they are round the Pacific. 


— 
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Distribution of Coral Islands and Reefs in the Pacific. The broken line encloses 
the coral islands and reefs. The map shows that nearly all lie within the two Tropics, 
231 degrees from the equator. The Great Barrier Reef (off the coast of Queensland) 
is marked. See goose. р. 54- 


Such regions are particularly liable to earthquakes. In recent 
years Tokyo in Japan and San Francisco in the United States 
have suffered severely from these disturbances. 

Earthquakes and volcanic explosions are terrible in their 
effects, but sometimes the pressure is relieved without violence. 
The lava merely boils up through some rift in the ground and 
floods the surrounding country. Lava flows of this kind occur in 


Hawaii. In some places the old lava floods have decayed into 
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Part of the Great Barrier Reef. As shown in the picture, coral takes many 
shapes. Some are like sponges. Others show short, close-packed branches. They 
are also of many colours. Generally they are white, but they show many tints, duc 
to the tiny plants that cover their surfaces. There are fishing stations on the Reef, 
occupied chiefly in gathering large sea-slugs, a delicacy in China. One of these 
slugs is seen in the centre of the picture. 


fertile soil, as on the Darling Downs behind Brisbane, where all 
eruptions ceased thousands of years ago. 

'The central Pacific is dotted, especially in its southern half, 
with a host of little islands rising from submarine highlands. 
Sailors, viewing them from the sea, divide them into two kinds, 
the “high” and the “low” islands. The coral polyp, a tiny 
creature that lives only in warm, clear sea-water, and never 
below a certain depth, has helped to make both kinds, but 
particularly to the formation of the “low” islands. 

The polyps, themselves soft-bodied, find in the water the 
material for their hard covering. They pile cluster upon cluster 
of their branching villages on the ruined dwellings of polyps that 


A Sea-Shore Village in New Guinea. The dwellings have walls of interlaced 
sticks and roofs of thatch made from the leaves of coco-nut palms, seen behind them, 
"They stand in sheltered water, raised on piles for protection against beasts and men. 
The native craft have outriggers resting on the water to prevent them overturning, 
most clearly seen in the nearest. g 


lived before them, till the whole mass forms a reef at sea-level. 
These reefs are built either close to the shore or on submarine 
mountain tops, but always in the Hot Belt. The largest in the 
world is the Great Barrier Reef, which runs for more than 1,000 
miles along the coast of Queensland, making a natural break- 
water to shelter coast-wise shipping. Through the Reef there 
are openings opposite the muddy mouths of rivers, because the 
coral only lives and builds in clear sea-water. 

The “low” islands are little more than narrow strips of coral 
sand surrounding a sea-lake or lagoon. In storms the sea will 
sometimes sweep right over them. The “high” islands are the 
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Copra in the Tonga Islands. In the background is a plantation of coco-nut trees 
with their tall and branchless trunks. The Tongan is splitting the coco-nuts and dry- 
ing the kernels (the copra) in an oven. 


exposed tops of mountain masses, rich with volcanic soils and 
watered by the rains of the trade winds. Each consists of a 
fringing coral reef, a belt of fertile lowland, and central forest- 
covered mountains. 

The islands are interesting for the lives and customs of their 
dark-skinned inhabitants and valuable for their products. On 
‚ the coast-land stand the palm- or grass-thatched dwellings 
of the natives, amid gardens of bananas, bread-fruit, yams' 

1 * Sweet potatoes.” 
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Some Chief Steamer Routes and Ocean Junctions in the Pacific, showing that 
the Hawaii and Fiji Islands are important junctions between (a) North America 
and East Asia, (b) North America and Australasia, (c) Panama Canal and East 
Asia and Australasia. Islands are also used by air-routes. _ 


and tarot for they are tropical gardeners, growing all they 
need. With the ocean at their doors and many island stepping- 
stones, the people are as much at home on the sea as ashore. In 
their outrigged canoes they fish and trade. They have migrated 
vast distances, like the Maoris, in voyages that for daring and 
seamanship deserve to rank with those of Columbus. 

Into this Pacific world during the last hundred years 
foreigners have entered and divided the islands between them. 

1 Another food-plant like the potato. 
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They have brought many changes. Trade has been developed 
for the benefit of the foreigners, but native populations have 
decreased in many islands. 

Copra, the dried meat of the coco-nut, is collected from all 
the islands by traders, who sell it to oil and soap factories. 
But the coco-nut has many other uses. Its meat supplies food, 
its milk a refreshing drink. Its leaves make baskets, or thatch 
the native huts, which are built of timber from the same tree. 
The fibre from the shell of the nut is used all over the world 
for matting, ropes and brushes. 

The two most important groups of islands are Hawaii and 
Fiji, which have other important products in addition to the 
coco-nut. The Americans grow sugar and pine-apples in 
Hawaii, which has also become an American naval base and a 
favourite tourist resort. Fiji supplies sugar to the Australian 
market. Both groups are important wireless and submarine 
cable stations and convenient junctions on ocean travel routes. 
Since the Pacific Islander will only work by fits and starts, 
** coolies ” (labourers) from India now outnumber the natives 
in Fiji, as do the Japanese in Hawaii. 


QUESTIONS 


T. Compare the shapes of the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. 

2. If in latitude 40° N. the length of a degree of longitude is roughly fifty miles, 
compare the distances between Portugal and the east coast of the United States and 
between the west coast of the United States and Japan. 

3. From the atlas, name four crescents of islands off Eastern Asia and two off 
Eastern Australia. What seas do they shut in? The map on page 50 marks many 
volcanoes; name one on each side of the Pacific. Describe one (pp. 39, 51). 

4. Within what limits of latitude do coral islands seem to lie (p. 53)? Draw a 

icture or a section across a “ high island," showing the wind direction (by an 
arrow), surf breaking on the reef, coco-nut palms and huts on the shore and forested 
mountains in the centre. 

5. To whom do the Hawaii and Fiji Islands belong? What uses are made of 


them ? 


Cape Horn is an island at the southern end of South America. Round it ships 


pass betweenathe Atlantic and the Pacific, and a rough time they often have, though 
this view shows the sea unusually calm. 


CHAPTER 8 
SOUTH AMERICA : A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


IVE thousand miles of wind-lashed water. divide New 

Zealand from the Horn, the tip of the great claw that 
America stretches towards the Antarctic. Cape Horn is actually 
an island. A much larger one lies north of it, and then come the 
Straits of Magellan, after which there is no break in the 8,000 
miles of land that reaches to Alaska. Many men, from the days 
of Columbus almost to our own, looked for a passage through 
it, but till the Americans cut the canal at Panama they found 
none better than the Portuguese Magellan's. 
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Brazil Fisherman. 


Though some backward 
Indians remain in a half- 
naked; wild state, many 
now wear garments ob- 
* tained from Europeans. 
They are mostly of mixed 
blood, Portuguese and 
Indian. They live near 
the rivers, so that they 
have a treble larder : 
manioc planted in the 
ground, small game 
hunted with bow and 
arrow or blow-pipe in 
the forest, and fish 
speared in the river, with 
weapons like this. 
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Magellan sailed down the east coast of South Africa on 
his way from Portugal to the Moluccas or Spice Islands in the 
East Indies. In 1519 he found the Straits that bear his name. 
One of those on board wrote—'* We found, by a miracle, а 
strait . . . a hundred and ten leagues long . . . and it issues 
in another sea which is called the Peaceful Sea (Pacific); it is 
surrounded by very great and high mountains covered with 
snow. . . . I think there is not a more beautiful country 
or a better strait than this one." But Magellan himself, 
deserted by his largest ship, thought otherwise; he speaks of 
*the cold and frozen mountains and the great discomfort 
to our men." The climate is treacherous, and there is much 
fog 


Between Panama and the Horn, from 12? N. to 55^ South, 
lies the tapering continent of South America. Its coast-line is 


ww 
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as compact as Australia's, but opens where great 


à А BA 
rivers reach the sea. No explorer could miss the , JEN 


mouths of the Orinoco, the Amazon and the 
Paraná, as they did the mouth of the Murray. 
The Amazon is the greatest river in the world, 
but its banks are walled with almost impassable 
forest, and the Orinoco is blocked by rapids. 
Only the Paraná is really useful to the states 
that border it. 

Like Australia, South America is still a land 
of pioneers. А broken fringe of civilisation sur- 
rounds an almost empty continent. On the west 
the Andes form a barrier far more formidable 
than the Sydney settlers found in the Blue Moun- 
tains. Much of the interior is still unexplored, 


the home of Indians as wild today as when . 


Europeans first arrived. The inner boundaries 
between the different countries are in places still 
undecided. South America was one of the earliest 
parts of the New World to be discovered, but 
colonisation has advanced almost as slowly as in 
Australia, though drought, as Australia under- 
stands 1, is rare. It is a country of rain-drenched 
forests and rolling grass-lands, which could sup- 
port millions more colonists if the Governments 
were strong enough to guarantee them peace and 
security. 

The Incas of Peru reached a higher state of 
civilisation than any other Indians in South 
America, but their empire was destroyed by the 
greed of their Spanish conquerors, and only the 
ruins of their great buildings now remain. Maize 
or Indian corn, was to them what wheat is 


Ruea (S. AMERICAN OSTRICH). 


Manioc Roor. 
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Foods and Means of Move- 
ment of Indians in South 
America, showing the three 
divisions of South America: 
(a) in the mountain lands of 
the west, where the Inca Em- 
pire arose, the agricultural 
Indians planted maize and used 
(and still use) the llama as a 
pack animal and as a wool- 
producer; (b) on the grassy 
plains of the south-east they 
hunted the guanaco for its meat 
and skin and travelled on foot 
until the Spaniards introduced 
the horse, which they soon 
learned to tame; (с) in the 
north-cast they made a kind 
of bread (manioc) from the 
root of a plant, and hollowed 
canoes out of the tree trunks for 
fishing on the many rivers. ` 


to us, the most important article of food, and such it remains 
to the natives of today. 

The Indians east of the Andes have never produced a 
civilisation of their own. In Brazil they live largely on food 
prepared from manioc, a root from which tapioca is made. 
This they vary with fish killed with bows and arrows in the 
rivers, or birds and small animals shot with their blowpipes in 
the forest. In the cooler south, the Indians of the plains were 
meat-eaters, hunting the guanaco: and the rhea with the bolas, а 
sort of threefold hobble which is flung with a spin and wraps 


1 The wild llama. А tame one is shown on p. 69. 
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itself round their legs. 
Horses and cattle, un- 
known till the Spaniards 
introduced them, in- 
creased rapidly on the 
open grass-land of the 
pampas, and the In- 
dians became skilled 
horsemen. The gau- 
chos, the cattlemen of 
the south, are their half- 
breed descendants, as 
clever and as reckless 
as the wildest ‘‘cow- 
punchers" of North 
America. (See p. 77.) 
People from south- 
ern Eurape have no 
objection to mixing 
and marrying with 
coloured races. Both 
Spaniards and Portu- 
guese have married 
freely with the Indians, 
a race far superior to 
the Australian natives, 
if not also to the Maoris 
and Pacific Islanders. 
Pure-blood descendants 
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Races of South America. Brazil was colonised by 
the Portuguese, the rest of South America (except 
the three Guianas) by the Spaniards. In Argentina 
and Chile families of European descent are in a 

reat majority. Elsewhere there has been. much 
mixture of blood. 


of the early colonists are rare, except 


in the south, and proud of the distinction. But the real dividing 
line is drawn between the wealthy land-owner and the pauper 
labourer, native or immigrant. The cities are magnificent, the 
estancias or “stations” of the land-owners often luxurious, but 
the villages are poverty-stricken. 
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(Left) 


Surface Divisions of South 
America, showing the “ three 
highlands, three lowlands, 
three great rivers.” Compare 
this closely with the map in 
the atlas, 


(Below) 
Section from West to East 
across South America. It 


crosses South America in about 
latitude 20° S. Compare closely 
with the map in the atlas, 
and find the mames marked 
on the section. Heights much 
exaggerated. = 


COASTAL — CORDELLERA CENTRAL EASTERN TABLELAND 


MARGIN LOWLAND 
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MOUNTAINS, 


Rainfall Seasons of South 
America. Notice that (a) the 
region along the«equator has 
rain in all months and is flanked 
on north and south by two in- 
land areas which have their 
rain mostly in the hot months ; 
(b) in the trade-wind zone, east 
coasts have rain in all seasons : 
the west coast, on the lee side 
of the Andes, is mostly desert ; 
(с) in the latitudes of the 
westerly winds the exposed 
west side of the Andes has 
rain in all seasons, the sheltered 
east side is dry; (d) central 
Chile, like south-western Aus- 
tralia, has its rain chiefly in 
winter (May to August), when 
the westerlies shift northwards 
following the sun. 


The main features 
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of South America are its three high- 


lands, three lowlands, and three great rivers. Along the whole 
west coast the Andes rise in a vast rampart often a full three miles 
above the Pacific. They carry the highest volcano, the highest 
freshwater sea, the highest city, and the highest railway in the 
world. Their climate varies with the height, passing near the 
equator from the hot lowlands through a region of moderate 


warmth to conditions like those in England, and finally 
to perpetual snows, where only the condor soars. The 
Guiana and Brazilian tablelands to the east are far lower, 


but still high enough to 


enjoy a fairly cool climate. 


Bigp-EAriNG. SPIDER. 
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Between the Andes 
and the eastern high- 
lands stretches a long 
broad lowland whose 
plants change as the 
rainfall varies. The 
Amazon lowland is a 
land of constant rain, 
covered with dense 
forest steaming in the 
equatorial heat. The 
llanos of the Orinoco to 
the north and the pam- 
pas of the Paraná to the 
southare bothlowlands 
covered in the main 
with grass; for both 
have dry seasons in 
theircooler months, the 
winter of the northern 
hemisphere in the one 
case, and of the south- 
Natural Vegetation of South America, Compare Ern in the other. 


closely with the rainfall map and try to make out The pampas merge 
what kind of natural vegetation grows in each of { 

the divisions given under (а), (b), (c), (4) for the northwards into the 
rainfall map. Gran Chaco ( Great 


Chase” or hunting 
ground), a region of forest, swamp and grassland covering parts 
of Argentina, Bolivia and Paraguay. It contains tribes of 
untamed Indians and has much valuable timber, but is still 
largely unexplored, 

The lakes of South America are mainly shallow basins, 
whose waters extend or contract enormously with the varying 
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A Mountain Indian. 
This man comes frem the 
region of Lake Titicaca on 
the high Bolivian Plateau, 
10,000 to 15,000 feet above 
sea-level. These Indians 
have very broad chests, 
for they must breathe the 
thin air of such heights 
in large quantities, ‘This 
;nan is wearing a poncho 
пе cape, probably of llama 
hair, and a beaded head- 
dress with long ear flaps to 
protect him from the cold. 


rain supply. Lake Titicaca, between Peru and Bolivia, is both 
the highest and in parts the deepest. The great rivers are 
navigable for long distances. Ocean steamers can sail at least 
1,000 miles up the Amazon. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Learn to draw by heart the outline of South America, putting in and naming 
the equator, the three highlands and the three great rivers. 


2. Make a tracing of the rainfall map (p. 65), place it over the vegetation map 
(p. 66), and then answer the questions suggested under the vegetation map. 


3. What do you know of the Incas, Magellan, gauchos, the Horn, pampas, 
estancia, manioc ? 

4. Why in latitude 20° S. are there forests on the east side of the Andes and 
deserts on the west, while in latitude 50° S. they are the other way round? (Compare 
maps, pp. 65, 66.) 


through one of the ranges of the Andes in Peru. At this place there are mines of 
gold, silver and lead beside the river, which is hurrying to the Pacific. 
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Tamboraque. The Rimac River cuts an immense gorge, very deep and narrow, 


Ri ok CHAPTER 9 
THE STATES OF THE ANDES 


TES the early European explorers America seemed a mere 
obstacle, blocking their westward passage to the riches 
of the East. But the Spaniards soon took comfort from the 
spoils of Mexico. When they launched their ships on the Pacific 
and made the treasures of the Incas their own, Peru became 
the centre of a New Spain. 

. The Spanish colonies were founded 400 years ago on a com- 
pletely different basis from our own far later settlements in 
Australia or New Zealand. The main object was to transfer 
the precious metals of the Andes to Europe. The Indians, 
who had been the serfs of the Incas, remained the serfs of their 
Spanish conquerors to work the mines or cultivate the vast 
estates of their masters. The relics of the system are still to be 
found on the Pacific slopes and valleys of the Andes. 

* These mountains stretch in two great curves from Vene- 
zuela to Bolivia, and from Bolivia to Cape Horn. To cross 
them has always been difficult; even today few railways succeed 
in doing so, and then only in the face of great engineering 
difficulties. In the eight hours’ journey through the Rimac 
gorge there are sixty-five tunnels and sixty-seven viaducts 
backwards and forwards across the gorge. In places the gradient 
is so steep that the lines are laid in zig-zags with 
reversing stations for shunting when two stretches of 
line join. 

The contrast between the two sides of the Andes 
is very striking. From the equator to 30° S. the 
mountains block the passage of the trade wind rains. 
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Trans-Andine Railway—Tunnel Entrance. The trans-Andine Railway runs 
from Argentina across the mountains into Chile, connecting Buenos Aires on the 
Atlantic with Valparaiso on the Pacific. The wall prevents rocks from rolling on to 
the line. The middle rail on the track shows the cogs for the rack-and-pinion method 
of taking trains safely up and down steep slopes. 


Thus the eastern (trade-wind) side is wet and densely forested, 
while the high plateaux and the western coast are rainless and 
bare. To the south, however, where the westerlies begin to 
blow, the western coast is fertile and forest covered, but the 
eastern side withers to the semi-desert of Patagonia. 

The lofty ranges, capped with snow throughout their length, 
are studded, at intervals, with volcanoes, active or dead. 
Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano in the world, lies near 
Quito, the capital of Ecuador. Eruptions and earthquakes have 
been very frequent and destructive. But the Andes are also 
a great water-parting. Eastwards the great rivers flow to the 
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An Indian in his Balsa 
on Lake Titicaca. „А balsa | 
is a canoe-shaped boat, 
made out of bundles of | 
reeds tied together, with 
upturned ends. The 
Indian in the picture is 
punting his canoe along 
—but many have a mast 
and a sail of coarse grass. 
Lake Titicaca, if trans- 
ferred to England, would 
reach from London to 
Cardiff: it is two miles 
above sea level, the high- 
est freshwater lake of any 


size in the world. 
° 


Atlantic : westwards a series of short torrents rush to the Pacific, 
watering many a rainless strip as they go. 

The northern Andes divide into an eastern and а western 
range, separated by bare, windy plateaux, rich in minerals. 
Here the Spaniards found the gold and silver they desired: today 
the mining companies are less romantically engaged in finding 
copper, tin, and oil. The few railways that reach these regions 
are wonders of engineering. The line from Lima, the capital 
of Peru, climbs three miles above sea-level by twists and tunnels 
and amazing bridges. The trans-Andine railway was opened in 
1910. Often the steep climb makes necessary the use of a cog 
wheel on the engine working in a rack between the rails, and the 
trains have to be short ones. Three thousand feet below the 
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A Peruvian Town on Lake Titicaca. The clumsy statue to the left is that of 
Manco Capac, the first of the Incas, looking out over the lake. 'ТҺё far shore is in 
Bolivia. From the port on this side steamers ply over the highest navigable lake in the 
world. 


summit a tunnel two miles long avoids.the last steep climbs. 
The upper sections of the line are often blocked by deep snow. 

The countries here lie right across the Andes, so that each 
is divided into three parts: the coast-slopes, the mountain 
plateaux, and the eastern slopes. Real union between the parts 
is hampered by the mountain barriers ; all these countries are 
backward and many parts are still unexplored. 

The long narrow territory of Chile lies between the Andes 
and the sea. This has made union easier in spite of a length 
of nearly 3,000 miles, and accounts in part for Chile's more rapid 
progress. Here again we find three divisions, but this time they 
lie lengthways. The northern desert was till recently the main 
source of wealth ; for from it were dug the nitrates that older 
countries needed to fertilise their soils. The nitrates were 


i 


The Panama Canal. This is one of the few deep cuttings. The Canal is forty-two 
miles long, and might be described as an artificial lake, eighty-five feet above sea- 
level, formed by damming the river Chagres. The sea is reached by three locks at 
each end. e 


exported from Antofagasta, which is also a port for the trade 
with the high plateau in Bolivia. Like other north Chilean 
ports, it lies on an unprotected roadstead, and is shut out from 
the interior by a band of mountains. These are barren because 
no rain falls. Only here and there are there gaps through this 
barrier. But now we have learnt to extract our nitrates from the 
air. The discovery will compel Chile to develop the resources of 
her second section, the central valley. This, like southern Aus- 
tralia, is sure of rain when the westerlies move northwards in 
winter. Itis a region of wheat-fields, vineyards and gardens, and 
in it lies the capital, Santiago, and the port of Valparaiso, the 
terminus of the trans-Andine railway. The third section is 
really a sunken extension of this valley into the channels, cliffs 
and islands of the south. Its wetter climate produces thick 
forests, but they are of little value. 

The Panama Canal is extremely useful to the states of western 
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South America. It 
shortens their sea 
routes to Atlantic ports 
by distances varying 
from 1,000 to 9,000 
miles. The canal was 
cut at Panama because 
the isthmus is narrow- 
est there, and the 
mountain backbone 
lowest. It was finished 
by the United States 
in 1914. 

But the more cen- 
tral states would like 
to have the use of the 
eastern rivers. Bolivia, 
for example, has no 
sea-coast of her own, 
though railways con- 
nect the capital, La 
Paz, with both oceans. 

‚ Some Products of South America, showing the She hopes foroutlets by 
principal products which are exported and the both the Amazon and 


regions from which they are obtained. А 

theParaná. Venezuela 
and Colombia are more fortunately placed, for they have sea- 
coasts on the Atlantic side. 

Most ofthe land is held by the old families of Spanish descent. 
Trade and mining rights are largely in the hands of foreigners. 
The natives, Indian or half-breed, work in the mines, tend the 
crops and herds of their masters, or drive the llamas that 
carry burdens over the rough mountain tracks. Some breed a 
few sheep and llamas for a scanty living. 
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South America has 
little more than a rim 
of settlement, 100-200 
miles wide, round the 
coast. Even this is not 
continuous all the way 
round but is broken 
into three strips: (a) 
along the east coast 
from the mouth of the 
Amazon to the Plate 
River is mostly in the 
Warm Belt; (5) in 
central Chile, with 
its good winter rains, 
is also in the Warm 
Belt ; (c) in the north- 
west is in thee Hot Belt, 
but high up on the 
coql Andes. Only over 
the pampas of Argen- 
tina does settlement 
penetrate far inland. Chief Settled Areas of South America. 

The greater part of the 
interior is peopled by a few Indians, as wild as when the 
Spaniards first arrived 400 years ago. 

Fuller use of the soil is needed to bring real and lasting 
prosperity. For want of railways the fertile eastern slopes are 
almost untouched. The mines, which remove wealth that can 
never be replaced, are no substitute for crops, especially when 
their profits go into foreign pockets. It is more than a hundred 
years since these republics became independent of Spain, but 
the use they make of their resources has scarcely altered, 
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1n the states of the Andes within the Hot Belt four out of 
the five capitals are high up in the mountains. Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela, is 3,000 feet above the Caribbean Sea— 
only eight miles in a direct line, but twenty-three miles by the 
zig-zags of the railway. Bogotá, the capital of Colombia, lies 
in a high basin, 8,000 feet above the sea, surrounded by still 
higher mountains. Similarly Quito, the capital of Ecuador, is 
9,000 feet, and La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, is 12,000 feet 
above the Pacific. Only Lima, the old colonial capital of the 
Spanish Empire in South America and the present capital of 
Peru, lies low down on the coastal plain six miles from its port 
on the Pacific Ocean. It is surrounded by irrigated fields of 
tropical crops such as sugar, cocoa and cotton. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the course of the Trans-Andine Railway from Buenos Aires to 
Valparaiso, with the help of the atlas, the maps in the book and the pictures. 

2. Draw a map of Chile. Divide it into its three parts, naming them. Shade the 
one with most people in it (p. 75), and mark and name three towns. 

3. Draw a map of the five Andean States north of Chile. Shade in the Anges. 
Name the States at the side and mark and name their capitals. Suggest some 
(a) advantages, (6) disadvantages, of the Andes to these States. 

4. Do you think the Panama Canal is more useful to Colombia or to Peru? 
Give reasons. 

5. Why is Ecuador so called? When could we “ stand on the shadows of our 
own hat-brims ” at Quito? Explain. 

6. Can you suggest any reasons why the interior of South America is mostly 
empty (map, p. 75); while the interior of North America has been largely filled up ? 


CAMAN. 


The Argentine Pampas. Note the flat, treeless nature of these grasslands. The 
few trees have been planted by the owner of the estancia as a shelter from the sun 
or cold southerly winds. The “ gauchos " seen in the picture are the cowboys of 
the pampas, swarthy half-breeds of Spanish and Indian descent. They are expert 
riders and cattlemen. 
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CHAPTER 10 
EAST OF THE ANDES 


HE two chief eastern states, Brazil and Argentina, cover 

more than half the continent. Brazil, indeed, is three times 
the size of Argentina, but in trade it is the other way about, for 
Argentina has the better climate and fewer difficulties of trans- 
port. Let us, therefore, begin with Argentina. 

Buenos Aires, the town of © good airs,” the present capital, 
was founded by Spaniards in 1535, but only as an outpost of 
Peru. Today it is a city laid out on the American chessboard 
pattern, with many open spaces, and contains nearly a fifth of 
the country's ten million inhabitants. Trade by way of the . 
Rio de la Plata (River Plate) was forbidden lest the Govern- 
ment of Lima should lose its profits. It was 200 years before 
Argentina began a history of her own. j , 
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them best. As shown by the arrow, Buenos Aires is the chief port for sending out 
chilled beef; most of it comes to Great Britain. , 


La Plata and Argentina both mean “ silver," but it existed 
only in the dreams of the explorers. The pampas contain no 
metals. They cover what was once a great delta and extend 
for 300 miles round Buenos Aires in level plains of coarse, tussocky 
grass. Nothing breaks the horizon but the scattered estancias 
(ranches) with their wind-pumps and wire fences. All timber 
comes from the forests further north. A few trees at most have 
been planted round the homesteads for shade or for protection 
from the “ pampero," the cold south-west wind from the Andes. 

On these sunny, open plains the Spaniards bred cattle 
and sheep. They worked their vast ranches with the help of 
gauchos, selling at first only the hides and wool. Modern 
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Wheat oe 


Coffee | 
[| Wheat Emaize | 


Wheat and Maize. The chief area for these grain crops is much the same as 
for cattle. They are much less frequent on the coast-lands of Argentina, owing 
parfly to heavier rainfall and partly to competition from cattle and dairying. 


seers hs, 


inventions, and the sowing of alfalfa, or lucerne, a kind of 
clover, have changed their methods. Beef in all its forms, 
chilled, frozen, or tinned, ‘is exported in great quantities. The 
short sea passage to Europe gives Argentina a great advantage 
over Australia, for chilled meat, which is better than the fully 
frozen, will only keep six weeks. The sheep are spreading from 
the pampas to the drier, colder region of Patagonia. 

With the growth of railways, so easy to build on the plains, 
wheat has claimed an increasing share of the pampas, and small 
farmers, mostly from Spain and Italy, have entered the cattle 
country. Land is readily obtained, but labour is scarce, so here 
again the tractor and the “ harvest-combine " do the work of 
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many men. Argen- 
tina grows more 
wheat than Austra- 
lia and New Zea- 
land together. But 
farmers and stock- 
men alike have an 
enemy as destruc- 
tive, at times, as the 
Australian rabbit, 
though in this case 
tome. a^. native. 
Swarms of locusts 
sometimes settle on 
the pampas, eating 
every blade of grass 
or corn and ruining 
whole districts. 

On her wooded 
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Sheep ranching || Her Argentina meets 


Brazil. So, in fact, 


Sheep. It will be noticed that sheep are reared in does every other 
the same area as cattle, but sheep-ranching extends state except Chile 
farther west into the drier interior and farther south d E d f 
into the colder, rougher land of Patagonia and Tierra an f cua or, ior 
del Fuego. Brazil is nearly as 


big as Europe. 
Through the unknown interior wander Indian tribes of whom 
little is known. North Brazil is impenetrable forest with a few 
settlements only on the river-banks. 
Farther south cooler open highlands 
stretch towards a narrow coast plain. 
Nine-tenths of the civilised population 
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Coffee Drying in Brazil. The coffee we buy is the seed of a shrub. When 
gathered, the soft outer pulp is removed by machinery and the berries laid out in 
the sun for a week to dry. Then it is raked into heaps in the middle of each drying 
area, packed in bags according to the sizes of the grains and sent by rail to the ports 
of Santos and Rio de Janeiro. Most of it goes to the United States, 
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Scene on the Amazon. The rectangular hut is built on piles im the water for 
protection against enemies, beast or man. The roof is solidly built to keep out the 
heavy rains. Notice how close the edge of the vast Amazonian forest comes down 
to the river. : 


are collected in this area, where the hills produce Brazil's chief 
source of wealth, her coffee crop. Her prosperity depends on this 
one product, and when she cannot sell it she suffers severely 
(map, p.79). The coffee plant was brought to Brazil from 
Arabia 200 years ago. Left to itself it grows 20 feet high, but 
for picking purposes it is trimmed to no more than eight. The 
berries or “ cherries ” grow in bright red 
clusters about the stems of the shoots, 
and it is the two seeds of these berries 
that are dried to make coffee when 
roasted and ground. The plant grows 
best on hill-sides in a particular red soil 


Spier Monkey. 
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Rio de Janeiro has a magnificent setting. The view, looking north, shows the 
entrance to the land-locked bay, with the Atlantic on the right. Two pinnacles of 
rock overlook the view. The one near the centre of the picture is the Sugar Loaf ; 
the bottom lef corner of the picture shows the base of a jagged peak which rises 
over 2,000 feet from amid the houses of the city. 


for-which the São (San) Paulo region of Brazil is famous. It 
needs much rain and good drainage, and must never be exposed 
to frost. 

In the sweltering forests of the Amazon a fierce though silent 
struggle rages. Countless trees and plants are competing for 
every inch of ground, striving to lift their heads above their 
neighbours’ to get a place in the sun. The weaker start on the 
branches of the stronger, shortening the journey to the light 
above, while creepers mount from bough to bough to flower 
among the tree-tops. Beneath the ever- 
gréen canopy of leaves the gloom is 
intense. Giant stems festooned with 
mosses and twining climbers lose them- 
selves in the tangle above, and ferns and 
other plants that have learnt to live in 
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darkness block the path below. The ground is covered with 
rotting trunks, and a damp heat heavy with the odour of 
strange flowers and mouldering wood makes all progress a 
weary effort. This is the equatorial forest, the home of the 
rubber-tree and many valuable kinds of timber. 

Animal life is abundant in the forest. Some creatures, like 
the sloth, never leave the trees, and others, like the jaguar, spend 
most of their lives in them. There are many kinds of monkeys, 
some with tails that grasp the boughs, some that howl all night 
long. Great boa-constrictors pursue" their prey among the 
branches : toucans and humming-birds and bird-eating spiders 
haunt the forest depths, caimans and manatis the rivers. But 
human food is found chiefly in the clearings by the river banks, 
and there the Indians live. 

It was the Portuguese and not the Spaniards who colonised 
Brazil. They introduced negro slaves and converted many of 
the Indians to Christianity. The northern Brazilians of today 
are often a mixture of the three races. Farther south, colonists 
mainly from Mediterranean countries help to keep*the popula- 
tion white. Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is a modern city built 
on an enclosed harbour. Its great rival is Sáo Paulo, the centre 
of the coffee districts. Both contain over a million inhabitants. 


QUESTIONS 


т. Between what latitudes does Argentina lie (see atlas) ? Which part is most 
closely settled (p. 75) ? Why? 

2. Compare the distribution in Argentina of (a) cattle and sheep, (b) cattle and 
wheat (see diagrams). Suggest reasons for any differences. 

3. What do you understand by pampas, pampero, estancia, gaucho, alfalfa, 
tractor, combine ? 

4. Contrast (а) the situations, (b) the exports of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. 

5. Contrast northern and southern Brazil in (a) surface relief, (5) natural 
vegetation, (c) products (p. 74), (d) density of settlement (p. 75). Suggest reasons 
for the contrasts where you can. 

6. How is coffee grown and prepared for market? Where are the chief coffee 
plantations (p. 83) ? What city is the business centre of the coffee district ? 
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The Sun's Path as seen from the North Pole. 


CHAPTER 11 
THE SEASONS 


E you start a top spinning the opposite way to the move- 
ment of the hands of a clock and then whip it hard from the 
left, you will see something like the motions of the earth in 
space. The spin of the top will be in the same direction as the 
spin of the earth, and the wide circles that it makes over the floor 
when you whip it will roughly show the way the earth travels 
round the sun. But only roughly, for the earth requires no 
whipping. Regularly every twenty-four hours it spins once 
round its axis, and regularly in the course of every twelve 
months it makes one passage round the sun. 

Now let us imagine ourselves no longer on the surface of 
the earth but floating somewhere out in space.and watching 
its movements as spectators only. 

The first thing we notice is that half the earth, but not, of 
course, the same half, is always in the sunlight and half in 
shadow. Looking closer, we see that the earth is not upright. It 
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An Upright Earth (Imaginary). 


spins with its axis tilted over about a quarter of a right angle. 
This odd behaviour has very important results. Let us see what 
would happen if the earth were upright. 

We are watching its movements from one side, and we see 
that the north and south poles would always be just on the 
border-line between light and darkness. As the earth spun 
round, therefore, every place on the earth would spend as long 
in darkness as in light. Since no place could get round into 
the light again more quickly or more slowly than any other, 
each twenty-four hours would be divided everywhere and 
always into a twelve-hour day and a twelve-hour night. 

But even more important would be the fact that every 
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'The Earth's Path round the Sun. 


place would always receive the same amount of heat from 
the sun—the equator a great deal, and places in other latitudes 
less and less, till the two poles got hardly any. In England, for 
instance, we should have spring weather all the year round, and 
there would be no change of seasons anywhere on the earth. 
And now from our place in space we must watch the 
earth again. When a top circles round the floor it leans 
inwards all the time. If the earth did the same, England would 
always enjoy summer warmth, but there would still be no 
change of seasons, and the regions near the south pole would 
get no heat at all, for they would turn in constant darkness. 
But in fact the axis of the earth does not lean inwards all the 
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time like the top but always points the same way, so that the 
northern end of the axis which in June points to the sun, points 
away from it in December, as the figure on page 87 shows; 
this gives every part of its surface in turn a chance of seeing 
the sun. : 

Let us now examine four positions of the earth at intervals 
of three months and see how different parts of the globe are 
affected by the changes. 

In June, or the northern summer position, the north pole is 
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tilted over towards the sun, bringing the whole northern 
hemisphere more directly underneath it and turning the 
southern away from it. Day in the north is long, and night 
is short. Anyone near the north pole would be in the light 
all the twenty-four hours, but the daytime would gradually 
get less if he moved south, until at the equator day and night 
would be equal. In the southern hemisphere the daylight hours 
would decrease from twelve at the equator to none near the 
south pole. 

In December, or the northern winter position, the north pole 
is tilted away from the sun, the south pole towards it. If you 
put December for June, north for south and south for north 
throughout the last paragraph, you will be exactly describing 
the December position. 

But in the other two positions, which the earth reaches in 
March and September—that is, in our spring and autumn—the 
earth lies sideways to the sun, since it is tilted in the same 
direction stjll. The line of light and darkness passes directly 
over the poles, which are therefore in twilight. Neither hemi- 
sphere is turned towards or away from the sun, and day and 
night are equal everywhere. These facts are much easier to 
understand if you place a globe in the corresponding positions 
round some light which represents the sun. 

And now we must return to the earth again and see how 
these changes арреаг to us at home. Let us suppose that we 
have built a house somewhere in England where we can see 
the horizon all round and watch the sun from our windows. 

We shall see it rise late and far to the south-east in December, 
cross the sky at a low angle, and set early in the south-west. 
In March it will rise due east at 6 o'clock, pass higher across 
the sky, and set due west at 6 o'clock in the evening. In June 
it will rise very early far to the north-east, climb high at noon, 
though still well south of our house, and set behind the house 
again late in the evening a long way north of west. Then it will 
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Sun’s path as seen on the 
Tropic of Cancer. 


June 
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Sun’s path as seen at the 
Equator. 
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Sun’s path as seen on the, 
Tropic of Capricorn. 
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THE SEASONS 


begin to go back again, reaching its March path 
in September and returning in December to 
where it was twelve months before. And so with 
these changes in the amount of light and heat we 
receive from the sun our seasons change as well. 
At no time, as the figure on page 88 shows, is 
the sun directly over our heads in these islands. 
For that to happen we must be much nearer 
the equator. It happens in June at lat. 233? N. 
and in December at lat. 231° S. Having reached 
these extreme points the sun seems to retreat, 
passing from one to the other across the equator: 
and back again every year. Hence these lati- 
tudes are called the tropics, or “‘ turning-places " 
of the sun, the Tropic of Cancer being the 
northern turning-place, the Tropic of Capricorn 
the southern. Between these tropics seasons like 
ours do not occur. The most that happens is a 
change from drought to rain and rain to 
drought. But the rain, strangely enough, comes 
when the midday sun stands overhead or nearly 
so, for the heat causes violent thunderstorms. 


QUESTIONS 
1. If you lived in New Zealand, in which direction would 
your shadow fall at midday, and at what point would you see 
the sun rise and set in December? 
2. How often in the year is the sun directly overhead at lati- 
tude 10° N., 233^ S., 30° N.? 
3. Can you find the Pole Star? Why is it so called? 


The Cape of Good Hope. From Table Mountain, which towers over Cape Town, 
there runs for thirty miles southward a table-topped line of heights ending in the 
cliffs of the Cafe of Good Hope. (See diagram, p. 121.) 


CHAPTER 12 
AFRICA: THE TROPICAL CONTINENT 


HE man to whom we owe the great geographical dis- 
coveries was Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed the 
Navigator. At the extreme south-west point of Europe, looking 
out to the unknown, he founded a school of seamanship and 
supplied it with the best maps and books and instruments the 
fifteenth century could produce. Here men learnt „ш, 
to laugh at tales of terrible sea monsters and the Ex 
Atlantic ocean boiling under the equatorial sun, or 
of Satan's arm upraised above the waters to drag 
the reckless mariner to his doom. By slow degrees 
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Rainy Regions of Africa—July. 


The noon sun is vertically over- 
head north of the equator; the 
broad band of rain has followed it 
and lies between latitude 5° S. 
and 20? N. 

АП North Africa is dry. 

The east coast facing the trade 
winds is wet in all seasons, except 
where sheltered by Madagascar. 

The westerlies have shifted to 
their northernmost limit and give 
rain to the south-west near Capc 
Town. 


Prince Henry’s captains 
crept past the waterless 
fringe of the Sahara down 
E to the “ Green Саре” of 
Weaterlien C Africa, Cape Verde, and 
its islands, and round the 
corner to the’ country of 
the “‘ blackamoors." After his day, but inspired by his teaching, 
the great discoverers arose: Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan, and the rest. 

Just as America at first seemed merely a barrier between 
the early Spanish explorers and the riches of the East, so the 
coasts of Africa round which Vasco da Gama led the Portu- 
guese were hardly more welcome. They lengthened seriously 
the route to the East. The Portuguese never found a use for 
the country round the ** Cape of Storms " (the later Cape of 
Good Hope). With West Africa, however, it turned out other- 
wise, as we shall see. 

Africa lies almost exactly between 35? N. and 35? S., so that 
the equator crosses it in the middle. This brings the continent as 
a whole much farther north than South America, whose eastern 
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Rainy Regions of Africa— 
January. 

Here it is summer in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The noon sun is 
vertically overheat south of the 
equator. The belts of rain have 
shifted southward after it. The 
rainy band along the equator lies 
between 10?.N. and 10° $, 

The northern westerlies and 
their rains cover North - West 
Africa. 

'The east coast is again rainy. 

The southern westerlies have 
shifted southwards and South- 
West Africa, near Cape Town, is 
dry and sunny. 


shoulder seems intended SE Trades and 
to dovetail into the Gulf "i rir 
of Guinea. 

Balanced so evenly ~ 
across the tquator, Africa 
is hotter, as a whole, than 
South America. Only the extreme north and south reach even . 
as far from the equator as the Warm Belt; all the rest is in 
the Hot Belt, though a few parts are high enough to enjoy a 
moderate climate. 

Twice a year the sun in its yearly course stands directly 
overhead at all places between its turning-points, the Tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn. This occurs, once on its northern 
journey between December and June, and again as it passes 
south between June and December. Wherever the sun goes, 
the tropical rains follow it; and since the midday 
sun. is never far from being directly overhead at any 
place within ten degrees of the equator, the Congo 
Basin, like the Basin of the Amazon, is drenched 
with rain in most months of the year. So here 
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again, as by the, Amazon, 
trees in astonishing num- 
bers cover the ground, 
shutting out the daylight 
for miles together. 

On either side of this 
equatorial forest, across 
the Sudan and across 
Rhodesia, lie regions of 
summer rains correspond- 
ing to the visits of the sun. 
Astherainfallbecomesless, 
the equatorial forest opens 
out by slow degrees into 
open woodland, park-like, 
with plenty of grass. 
Savanna is the name for 
such tropical grassland in 


Africa. The chief change Rainfall Seasons of Africa. This map com- 
bines into one the facts shown in the January 


18 from rain to drought, and July maps, and divides Africa into its belts 
from vigorous plant life to of rainfall by seasons. d 
withered vegetation. 

Beyond these regions the rains grow shorter and scantier, 
until the summer green of the grasslands fades into the un- 
changing brown of the Sahara in the north, and the Kalahari 
Desert in the south. But to the south-east coast, as in Australia 
and Brazil, the south-east trades bring plenty of rain. In 
the north, the north-east trades, blowing out from Asia, 
have no rain to bring, and the desert there extends eastward 
to the Red Sea and beyond. 

As in Australia and South America, the natural vegetation 
depends very largely on the rainfall. Compare this map with 
the vegetation maps of those countries. Notice how rain at all 
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seasons produces forests, 
di rain only in the summer 
produces grass and wood- 
land, rain at no season 
means desert. The regions 
of winter rain and summer 
drought have dry shrubby 
plants like heaths. 

In the extreme north- 
west and south-west, in 
the Atlas region and round 
Cape Town, rains brought 
by the shifting wester- 
lies fall in winter, as in 
Southern Australia and 
Gentral Chile. 

The various climates of 
- Africa are thus arranged 
Natural Vegetation. in pairs north and south 
of the equator. But from 


Mediterranean 
wintergreen, summer. 
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. one to the next there is no sudden change, such as the Andes 


cause in South America. Except the Atlas ranges, Africa has 
no long mountain barriers. Its surface consists of a series of 
platforms of varying height. From the Red Sea to a point 
south of the Congo mouth, a curving line divides the lower 
platforms of West Africa from the higher regions of the east 
and south. 

Africa has little lowland. Thus the greater part of the 
continent consists of the low, hot tableland (about 1,000-1,500 
feet above sea-level) of the north, and the high, cooler tableland 
of the east and south. Between the two is the Congo Basin, 
a “saucer” about 1,000 feet above the sea: the saucer gathers 
tributaries to the Congo from all sides and then cuts through 
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Savanna (1). The photograph above shows that the trees are spaced out and 
scattered, their crowns do not touch each other as in the true forest, and the small 
leaves grow in tufts. Since sun and air can get through, the ground is carpeted 
with a rich growth of tall grasses. This view is taken in Tanganyika. 


Savanna (2). Still farther north and south, as the rainfall becomes less, trees 
become rarer and grass occupies more space. In such country ostriches can keep a 
good look-out thanks to their long legs and necks. Here are some in Nairobi National 
Park, Kenya. 
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Surface Divisions of Africa. 


the western rim and tumbles down to the Atlantic Ocean over 
100 miles of rapids. 

In the section across Africa the heights are again much 
exaggerated. Africa is 2,300 miles wide when measured along 
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Section from West to East across Africa along the equator. Compare with the 
physical map of Africa in the atlas. Heights much exaggerated. 


the equator, but her highest point is only three miles,above sea- 
level. The section shows the two steep edges of the tableland, 
the Congo “Saucer” and the very much broken tableland of 
East Africa (described more fully in Chapter 16). : 
Africa’s four great rivers, the Nile, the Niger, the Congo and 
the Zambezi, cannot be navigated, like the Amazon or the 
Paraná, by sea-going ships. Their great curves on the tablelands 
of the interior are often navigable for long distances, but sooner 
or later they plunge over the edge in some impassable waterfall. 
The Zambezi flows on the African tableland in the shape 
of a sickle, and is divided by falls and rapids into three parts. 
Forty miles above its mouth the river is sawing down the edge 
of the tableland, and some 800 miles higher up it pours down 
the Victoria Falls, which are twice the height of Niagara. At 
the lip of the Falls the Zambezi is a mile wide. The water 
plunges 250 feet down into a narrow chasm. The mass of 
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‘The Victoria Falls, called by the natives ** the smokethat thunders.” The “‘ smoke” 
is thewater vapour rising from the left of the chasm into which the Zambezi ‘‘ thunders” 
down. The island just above the Falls is called Livingstone Island after the discoverer 
who first saw them from that point. The wing of the photographer’s plane hides the 
gorge through which the river pours into the long canyon (see diagram on next page). 


green water and white foam battles its way for miles between 
the black cliffs of a zigzag canyon. Thereafter the canyon 
straightens for another thirty miles (see diagram, p. 100). 

The Livingstone Rapids on the Lower Congo are foaming 
cataracts a hundred miles in length. Round these obstacles 
railways have now been built, but for many years the entry of 
Europeans to the interior was delayed because it was impossible 
to sail up the rivers. 
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1. By comparing the map on page 97 with the physical map án your.atlas, gay > 
(a) which parts of Africa are most likely to “enjoy a moderate climate ” for European ` 
settlement, (6) which are least likely owing to great heat. Ps Mer. as. 

2. Using the maps on pages 92 arid 93, say at what seasons you would expect“ 
the Niger and the Zambezi to be (a) in flood, (4) low. Give. reasons. i 

з. Explain why most rain falls in winter over Algeria, but in summer over the 
Sudan. f u^ : E 

4. Should I be wise to carry a raincoat as 4 rule in July in Algiers, Lagos, 
Zanzibar, Johannesburg, Cape Town? Give reasons. "4t ; ; 

5. What kinds of region would the air-mail pass over in fying from Cairo to 
Cape Town by the east coast route ? What differences in wéather conditions might " 
the pilot expect on his way as between flights in July andin January (pp. 92 and оз)? 

i 6. Learn to draw by heart an outline map of Africa, shading and naming the. 
chief surface divisions (p. 97). Insert and name the four great rivers. , * 
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VicrortA FALLS AND GORGE. 


Native Sceffe in South Africa. This is a Zulu kraal or village in Natal with some 
of the cattle the Zulus set such store by in the foreground. Notice the rolling country 
in the background, which looks like English down-land. 


CHAPTER 13 
THE AFRICANS 


HE Sahara is the northern frontier of the dark-skinned 
African peoples. There and to the east the negroes have 
intermarried with their lighter-coloured conquerors, and we 
find Jess of the coal-black colour, the broad, flat nose and 

thick lips of the typical African. 
In build, intelligence and manner of life the Africans vary 
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Distribution of Population in 
Africa. For its size Africa has not 
a large population, a total of 150 
millions as compared with Europc's 
550 millions, Large areas in the 
north and south are scantily 
peopled; there are four patches, 
especially the Lower Nile Valley, 
where the density is above the 


average. 
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Races of Africa. North Africa 
is peopled by white races akin to 
those of Europe—e.g. Egyptians 
and Arabs. The southern half of 
Africa is the home of the negroes. 
These include two big divisions— 
the dark West Africans, like those 
of Southern Nigeria, and the 
Bantus. South Africa has been 
colonised by Dutch and British. 
The Arabs of the East Coast came 
to get slaves, ivory and spices. 
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A Negro Woman of Southern 
Nigeria. Her features are those of 
a West African negro. Her lips are 
thick and turned outwards. Her 
nose is broad and flat; her skin 
black and her hair woolly. 


with the kind of country 
they inhabit. The lowest 
type are the little Bush- 
men of the Kalahari 
Desert. It takes all their 
energy to get a bare 
living.. Water is scarce, 
but enough grass grows to 
feed а surprising number 
of antelopes and other 
game. These the Bush- 
men must kill or starve, 
and һеу• ғаге. clever 
trackers, stalking their 
prey in the skins of 
animals. In this disguise they can get near enough to use stone- 
tipped arrows. But they often go hungry and will eat anything 
from ants' eggs to a stranded whale. 

Hunting is wasteful, for it destroys, but never increases, 
life. A great area will feed only a few hunters, and so the 
Bushmen roam in families in search of water and game. 
Their clothing is very scanty, their shelters mere windbreaks 
of brushwood or skins. Against invaders of a higher and 
stronger type their only defence is to retire farther into the 
desert as did the native Australians. 

The forest tribes are better off. The people called the Fang 
on the Ogowe River, between the Congo and the sea, will 
show us the sort of life the ancestors of the American slave- 
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East Africans of 
Uganda. These men 
are washing grains and 
lumps of tin out of the 
muddy gravel in the con- 
tainers. Their features 
are less distinctive than 
those of West Africans 
but their hair is still | 
woolly. 
stock lived in their 
own country. 
Where the forest 
remains, it is more 
open than that 
of the Amazon. 
There is less under- 
growth and fewer 
climbing plants, 
but the lofty leafy 
covering still hides 
the sun. The Fang 
build villages of leaf-thatched huts, but they spend much time 
fishing and hunting in distant parts of the forest. What they 
catch they mostly eat at once, gorging till they can hold no more. 
When the forest fruits ripen, the women and children gather 
them, while the men protect the workers from danger. Their 
gardens are made by burning an area of forest and planting 
bananas, coco-yams, sweet potatoes and manioc (which is an 
importation from Brazil). But they merely scratch the soil, and a 
garden is soon exhausted, so they must start again elsewhere. 
The village itself falls to ruins in four or five years, if a 
herd of elephants or a hostile tribe has not 
destroyed it before, and the whole population 
moves to another site to begin the restless round 
anew. This, too, is a wasteful way of life, but it 
shows the beginnings of cultivation. 


TsETsE Fry (enlarged). This pest may 
sóon be brought under control. 
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Millet, or Kaffir Corn, grows tall like maize. The picture shows the feathery 
flowers, which turn to small grains. These are dried, pounded, and made into 
cakes by the African natives. "The small seeds given to cage birds in England are 
from certain kinds of millet. Millet is a grain plant of the drier parts of the Hot 
Belt, as maize is of the moister parts. 


Although some forest peoples, like the Ashantis of West 
Africa, are of fine build and intelligence, the highest type 
of native life is generally found on the grasslands. These are 
very extensive in Africa and abound in game—antelopes of 
many kind, zebras, ostriches and other rapid runners, together 
with the lions and leopards that prey upon them. But only a 
mounted hunter could hope to secure much food, and the 
African has no native horses. Cattle and crops must therefore 
provide his livelihood, and even cattle-keeping is impossible 
over wide areas on account of the tsetse fly. For the most 
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The “ ear ” of the 
maize plant and the 
“corn- cob”? con- 
tained in it. 


Maize is a native of the Americas, where it is called 
Indian corn or simply corn. The photograph shows that it 
is planted in rows, and the height may be judged by the 
post, which is 73 feet high. The seed grows on © cobs,” 
which can be seen hanging from the plants. 


part his millet and maize (another importation from America) 
are grown unskilfully. He scratches the surface with a hoe or 
digging stick and moves to new ground when the old ground 
loses its fertility. 

Maize is the only grain which has been intro- 
duced from the New World to the Old. The old 
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kinds needed a growing season of at least seven warm months. 
Maize is widely spread over the world between latitudes 45? N. 
and 40? S., where rainfall is sufficient. Its newer varieties are 
grown to some extent in southern England, where it will ripen in 
warm summers, and is used as a vegetable. In South Africa, 
where it is called “mealies,” it is one of the chief foods of native 
people. The stalks and leaves also are fed to cattle after the 
corn is harvested. 

But the cattle-keepers are the aristocrats of the grasslands, . 
and among the best of them are the Basutos. Basutoland is 
one of the three Native Protectorates of South Africa. It con- 
sists of two halves: the western high plains, hot and dry, 
but containing most of the villages, and the eastern Drakens- 
berg highlands, cool and well watered. Good use is made of 
each. 

The Basutos love cattle, but they are also cultivators. 
The land belongs to the nation, and the chiefs grant to each 
man his portion for the season. On it he grows his maize or 
“ mealies,” but after the harvest the field returns to common 
use as pasture. i 

"Ox-ploughs are used on the plains, and the men drive 
them, working for themselves or their chiefs. For cattle are a 
man's business, the sign of his wealth, the price of his wives. 
But the hoeing and weeding and the pounding of the corn are 
left, like the cooking, to the women. While the crops are 
growing in the unfenced fields, the cattle are sent up to the rich 
mountain pastures. After the harvest they are brought down 
again to browse on the stalks and leaves of the 
maize ; but when these are finished the cattle 
have a lean time, for grass is scarce in the dry 
winter. 

Unlike the Indians and the Australian 
natives, the Africans have not decreased with 
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the arrival of white people. The Basutos are actually increasing, 
arid their land will need more careful farming to feed its popula- 
tion. This they should learn in the missionary schools estab- 
lished in their country. But their chiefs are faced with many 
problems, one of the greatest of which is the unsettling effect 
of work in the gold-mines on the young men. There, they 
receive wages, a thing unknown in Basutoland, and return 
with new ideas and tastes and a lessened respect for the 
customs of their own people. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What two chief races inhabit Africa (p. 102) ? In what ways do they differ 
in appearance (p. 103) ? Where are most Europeans ? 

2. What parts of Africa are most densely populated ? What races mainly 
inhabit them ? 

3. In what ways is English gardening less wasteful than that of the Fang? 

4. What food plants have been introduced into Africa from America Р 


5. How can the Basutos live without wages ? 
о 
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The Drakensberg. The view shows the square towers and precipitous edges 
of the South African Tableland from the Natal side. The high summits are over 
10,090 feet above sea-level. In the foreground is a deep, stony, wooded gorge. 


CHAPTER 14 
SOUTH AFRICA: THE COUNTRY 


мсн AFRICA extends from the Cape to the Zambezi 
River. The hills and valleys of the coastal plain surround a 
high interior, which rises in height eastwards to the High 
Veld on which most of the farmers of European descent are 
settled, and to the massive edge of the Drakensberg. The 
general slope is shown by the course of the Orange River, 
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ATLANTIC KALAHARI HIGH VELD DRAKENSBERG INDIAN 
OCEAN OCEAN 
Fig. B. 


Fig. A. Surface Divisions of South Africa, showing the two great divisions of South 
Africa : (a) the low but rough coastal rim of hills and valleys, a comparatively narrow 
belt, (Б) the interior tableland. Compare with the section and with the map in 
the atlas. The falls and rapids where the eastern rivers come down over the edge 
of the tableland are marked by bars across the river. 


Fig. B. Section from West to East across South Africa. Notice that the tableland 
rises in height towards the east (the High Veld) and the Drakensberg and then drops 
steeply to the Indian Ocean. Heights are exaggerated as usual. 


SURFACE, CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 1и 


Moderate rain Mediterranean 
in Winter shrubs Gheaths 


Seasons of Rain (A) and Natural Vegetation (B) in South Africa. These are 
enlargements of parts of the general maps of Africa on pp. 94, 95. They are set 
side by side so that you can compare them. E 
which rises,in the Drakensberg in the east and flows to the 
Atlantic. The Drakensberg mountains are really the edge of 
the highland on its steepest side. They tower 10,000 feet above 
Natal, and the railway from Durban to Johannesburg finds no 
lower pass than one of 5,000 feet. 

Nearly all South Africa lies, as we have seen, in the Hot 
Belt, and only its height makes the interior cool enough for 
colonisation, The south-east trades bring ample rain to the east 
coast, but the amount decreases westward, and the natural 
vegetation changes from the “ Palm Belt” and “ Bush" of the 
east coast through the grassy plains of the “ High Veld” to the 
scrub and desert of the Kalahari. 

The veld (Dutch for field) is the prairie or pampas country 
of South Africa, where the rainfall is insufficient for tree 
growth, but too great for desert conditions. It makes excellent 
grazing ground, and the best parts are ploughed for crops. In 
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Cattle Ranching on the High Veld. The view gives typical scenery—rolling 
surfaces covered with grass. The trees are low and thorny with small, hard, dry 
leaves. The scene should be compared with that of a cattle ranch in the interior 
of Australia on p. 21, and the similar, though not identical, conditions noted. 


different parts it is known as High Veld, or Low Veld, or Bush 
Veld, names which explain themselves. Locusts often do great 
damage to the vegetation. Only the south-west corner comes 
within the Winter Rain Belt. 

The dry air of South Africa is very different from the soft, 
moist climate of Britain. In the intense sunlight, which only 
nightfall or a thunderstorm obscures, summits a hundred miles 
away seem to lie just over the next ridge, and from the coastal 
plain the thorny bergs that fringe the tableland appear to ** prop 
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Surface Workings among the Gold Mines of the Rand (Johannesburg), showing 
the Winding gear from the deep shafts, the cyanide vats which collect the grains of 
gold from the crushed ore, and the tip-heaps of waste after the gold has been sorted 
out. 


the speckless sky.” The brilliant purples, red and browns of the 
rocks stand out as in a poster on our English hoardings. 
Beyond the ramparts of the upper country the veld rolls 
endlessly away, dotted with the flat-topped hills the Dutch call 
kopjes (koppys). The green that comes with the rains soon 
turns to brown, and soft earth gives place to dust, but the parched 
air is very bracing, and the nights are wonder- 
ful. Stars, of a brilliance that our clearest 
nights can never equal, shine down upon a ^; 
stillness only broken by the cries of thej ackals. 
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An Orange Grove in Natal. The orange has long been grown in South Africa, 
and an orange orchard often accompanies an old farm. Only recently, however, 
has the orange—and grape-fruit—been widely grown for export. In the background 
rise the flat-backed tabular hills characteristic of South Africa. 


After our crowded island “‘ with houses both sides of the 
street, and hedges two sides of the lane," you would feel lonely 
on this empty, silent veld, but the native-born farmer has learnt 
to love it, and the smoke ofa distant neighbour's chimney seems 
almost an invasion of his quiet. The motor-car and the wireless, 
however, are breaking down the old liking for being alone. 

The Dutch, who visited Australia before we did, made settle- 
ments in South Africa long before we came upon the scene, 
Table Bay had watched the Portuguese sail by for 150 years 
before the Dutch East India Company sent Jan van Riebeck to 
open а ‘‘tavern of the seas" upon its shores. Here beside the 
Cape of Good Hope, once called the Cape of Storms, they 
planned a halfway house where ships bound on the long journey 
to the East might find supplies of fresh water and vegetables. 

Settlement wentslowly, for the Company was anxious to avoid 
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Cattle and Sheep in South Africa. Notice that both are reared on the High 
Veld ; but, whereas the sheep extend into the drier west, the cattle extend into the 
warmer north-east, 


trouble with the natives. But the Dutch, with a sprinkling of 
French exiles and Germans, increased till they occupied most of 
the south-west. Only during the nineteenth century, after the 
Cape became British, did the Boers, the Dutch ** farmers," trek 
up to the highlands and scatter over the open veld. 

South Africa's progress, however, has depended far less on 
farming than on the discovery of diamonds at Kimberley and 
gold on the Rand or “‘ ridge” of the Southern Transvaal. The 
gold-mines have made Johannesburg the largest city in South 
Africa out of a wind-swept wilderness 6,000 feet above sea- 
level. Railways were built to take out the gold and bring in 
supplies, and the veld farmers have found a much-needed market. 

Today the mines produce half the world’s gold supply and 
employ 250,000 men. Half of these are natives, for they work for 
small wages, and since three tons of “ дігі” will only yield one 
ounce of gold, cheap labour is essential. A rich field has also 
been discovered in the Orange Free State. 

But mines, however rich, must one day be exhausted. Culti- 
vation, on the other hand, improves the soil, so that it will 
remain a source of wealth when the last ounce of gold has been 
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shipped beyond the seas. South Africans, therefore, are trying 
to make better use of the land. 

Cheap labour is plentiful, but rain in summer is uncertain 
over most of the country. The most suitable-crops are those 
whose roots go deep enough to find the water that has sunk into 
the ground. Fodder-crops and fruits like grapes and oranges 
resist drought better than grain. But in time, dry farming and 
drought-resisting wheats from Australia may prove successful. 
Australian salt-bush and alfalfa, as in Argentina, have done 
much for cattle and sheep, but there are many animal diseases, 
and jackals and locusts have also to be reckoned with. 

Woolis mostly exported, but South Africa has not yet reached 
the dairying stage of New Zealand, nor does the white farmer 
export high-grade beef, as in Argentina. As for the native 
cattle-owner, he cares more for the number than the quality of 
his beasts, and in any case is not anxious to sell. This leads to 
over-grazing, and the heavy rain-storms then wash away the 
bare soil. To prevent such “soil erosion” is ope of South 
Africa's chief problems. 


‹ QUESTIONS 


т. What do you understand by veld, kopje, © bush," “ tavern of the seas," 
trek, rand, dry farming? 

2. From the two maps on page 111 show that rainfall influences the kind of 
vegetation. 

3. Of what two great surface divisions does South Africa consist? Why do most 
of the Europeans live on the east side of the South African Tableland rather than on 
the west side (compare maps, pp. 102, 110, 111) ? 

4. Compare the distribution of sheep and cattle in South Africa (p. 115). 
Account for the differences. How is this like (or different from) their distribution 
in (a) Australia (p. 19), (6) Argentina (pp. 78, 80) ? 


Orp Durcu House. 


Cape Town and Table Mountain from Signal Hill. The view looks south-east 
and shows the general setting of the city. Table Bay is to the left. In the back- 
ground Table Mountain rises nearly 2,600 feet, meeting the sky-line along a front 
of two miles.*'The photograph shows the cloud, or “ table-cloth,” lying on its 
summit, brought by the south-east winds. The cloud, or mist, as a rule comes 
down with alarming suddenness, and to ensure the safety of pedestrians on the 
sunfmit, sign-posts have been erected. 


CHAPTER 15 
SOUTH AFRICA: THE PEOPLE 


E рте population of South Africa is gathered mainly, as in 
Australia, in the better-watered south-eastern half. But in 
Australia the people are almost all white, while the Europeans 
in South Africa hardly make a quarter of the whole. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that manufactures, which the natives 
scarcely need, have made little headway. Mining machinery, 
railway material and cars are imported from abroad. 
BK. I. 117 9 
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Notices in Two Languages 
in the Union of South Africa. 
In this country of two lan- 
guages notices are printed in 
both Afrikaans and English, 
as seen here over the Booking 
Office at the railway station 
at Johannesburg. Kaartjies 
Kantoor is Afrikaans for 
Ticket Office. 


River transport 
hardly exists, and even 
the Orange River gets 
very little of its water 
to the Atlantic. All 
the railways are drawn 
by the magnet of gold 
to Johannesburg. But 
a year’s output of gold 
and diamonds would hardly fill a single ship, and the difficulty 
of making pose the return voyage to South Africa increases 
the cost of imports. Wool, hides and fruit, which reach our 
northern markets just when our home supplies are shortest, help 
to increase the bulk of exports and so to spread the cost of the 
double voyage more evenly. Motors and lorries are replacing 
the slow waggons and their teams of sixteen oxen, but petrol is 
dear. Air-routes are developing as in Australia. 

The outstanding fact about South Africa's population of 
thirteen millions is that less than a quarter are Europeans. 
The three million whites are about evenly divided between 
the Dutch stock and the British. Out of four once separate 
states—the Cape Province and Natal along the coast, the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State on the tableland—they have 
created one Union with the unusual arrangement of two 
capitals. The Government offices are at Pretoria, the old Boer 
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British & Dutch with native workers 
à 


: Pepples and Railways of South Africa. The chief railways gather from the four 
chief ports to Johannesburg, the business centre of the gold-mining industry. The 
Cape Town-Johannesburg expresses run via Kimberley. The nearest port for 
Rhodesia is Beira in Portuguese territory. 
capital of the Transvaal, while Parliament sits in Cape Town, 
where the British element is strongest. 

But the two peoples speak different languages and differ also 
in outlook : the people of Dutch descent belong wholly to South 
Africa; the British, as is their way, regard Britain as “ home.” 
Past differences are not yet forgotten. But now that all officials 
and teachers must know both English and Afrikaans (Cape 
Dutch), and the railway and the motor-car are bringing the two 
peoples into closer contact, the old divisions will gradually 
disappear. 

Dutch and British South Africans occupy the south and 
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Street scene in Standerton, Transvaal. This is the chief town dr a district near 
the borders of the Orange Free State. There is nothing of primitive Africa here, 
and they keep their streets clean without litter-baskets. А 
south-east coasts and the High Veld of the interior table- 
land. In Rhodesia white settlement is chiefly on the high 
ground along the railway. 

One great problem faces Boer and Briton alike, and that is 
the future relations of the Europeans and the natives. For the 
native races show no sign of disappearing, as they have done 
elsewhere, and intermarriage with the whites is desired by 
neither. Industry, moreover, is carried on by means of cheap 
labour, and Europeans cannot live on the wages that supply 
the simpler needs of the natives. Thé presence of “coloured” 
people, part European, part native, and of many Asians now 
settled there makes the problem harder still. The Europeans 
have, in self-defence, reserved the skilled trades for themselves, 
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* WHITES AND NATIVES 


and the more educated natives are naturally - 


dissatisfied. : 
Over one million of the natives, however, still 


live in their kraals, or villages, on Native Reserves, - 


like Basutoland. With them the difficulty lies in 
the scarcity of good land for their increasing 
numbers, since seven-eighths of South Africa 
belongs to the white minority, who do not wish 
to surrender it. 

The solution of the problem depends upon 
the wisdom of all parties. It was a native who 
compared the two people to the white and black 
keys of a piano, which must each help to make 
the music. Only in this way can the future of 
South Africa be harmonious. 

Cape Town is the doorway to South Africa and 
its oldest city. The old Castle and Greenmarket 
Square remind us of its earliest uses. It stretches 
round the shores of Table Bay, gleaming white in 
the brilliant sunshine, while behind it rise the 


frowning masses of Table Mountain and its flank- "Y 


ing heights, the northern end of the ridge that 
ends in the Cape of Good Hope. At first sight the 
face of the mountain appears to be an unbroken 
precipice, but at close quarters we find two deep 
gorges ; and the top, far from being flat, is seamed 
with flower- and fern-decked glens and rushing 
cascades. 

Durban, far to the east, feels the warm Mozam- 
bique current. Bathing is pleasanter here than in 
the cooler water off Cape Town. Its moister and 
more relaxing climate is shown by the number of 
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jinrickshas, drawn by Zulus, which carry its inhabitants about 
their business and pleasures. 

Pretoria lies in a hollow of the highlands. It is а well- 
laid-out city in surroundings very different from the chimneys 
and dust heaps of the gold-mines round Johannesburg. In the 
outskirts of Kimberley the barbed-wire fences of the diamond 
company show that it is little more than a mining camp. Its 
population is decreasing. 

Southern Rhodesia is a continuation of the South African 
tableland. Here also gold was the first attraction, but settlers 
soon spread over the High Veld on either side of the railway 
to plant maize, tobacco, and cotton, and harvest them with 
native labour. On its north-west frontier lie the famous Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi. 

Cecil Rhodes, after whom the land is named, had dreams 
of a United South Africa stretching as far north as the Zam- 
bezi ; but the Union stops at the Limpopo. Southern Rhodesia 
refused to join South Africa and remains an almost self-governing 
country. Now, with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, it 
forms a separate Federation containing nearly 200 thousand 
whites, some 12 thousand Asians and over 6 million natives. 

a 
QUESTIONS 

1. Name the political divisions of Africa south of the River Zambezi and say 
to whom each belongs. 

2. What parts in the development of South Africa have been played by (a) the 
Dutch, (b) the British, (c) the natives ? е 

3. (а) Where and (b) of what importance arc Cape Town, 
Durban, Johannesburg, Kimberley, Pretoria ? 


4. Describe the railway route and the kind of country passed 
through from Cape Town to Johannesburg (see atlas and pp. 110, 


III, 113, 115, 119). 


an Zvuru Ricksga Boy. 
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Surface (Left) and Political Divisions (Right) of East Africa. The map on the 
left shows how varied is the surface in East Africa. Notice that the lakes (Tangan- 
yika and Nyasa) in the Rift Valleys are long, narrow, and walled by cliffs, while 
Lake Victoria, lying in a saucer-shaped basin, is square. It is nearly as large as 
Scótland. Compare this map with the section across Africa on 'p- 98, but remember 


that in the section the heights are very much exaggerated. 
L3 


CHAPTER 16 
TROPICAL AFRICA: EAST 


HREE-QUARTERS of Africa lies between the Tropics. 

Much of it is quite unfit for Europeans to live in, but 
its richness in natural products and its large native population 
made it valuable in the eyes of manufacturing nations. In the 
last sixty years the peoples of 
Western Europe have been 
busy dividing it out between 
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ТАКЕ STEAMER. 


Uganda Railway. This is a wayside station between Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya, and Kisumu on the north-east corner of Lake Victoria. The hill in the 
background is part of the range that borders the Great Rift Valley? (see maps on 
p. 123). The scrub on the higher slopes is burning. Like most European buildings in 
Kenya the station offices are roofed in corrugated iron. 


them. Thus they secured command of its mineral wealth and 
raw materials and hoped to find in the inhabitants customers 
for their goods. They have since realised that control also 
brought with it the duty of caring for the welfare of the people. 

The biggest shares fell to France, Britain, Germany and 
Belgium. Portugal already held large areas, the relics of her 
early discoveries; the rest belongs to other nations, Even 
Abyssinia for a time passed into the hands of Italy. But the 
fortunes of war have deprived Germany and Italy of all their 
colonies ; most of them are now administered by other countries 
on behalf of the United Nations. Thus the care of the native 
populations is safeguarded. 
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French Africa lies mainly to the west, British Africa to the, 
east, but each, if we include the French island of Madagascar, 
holds important areas on the other side. The central Congo 
Basin is Belgian.- 

East Africa is a highland region 2,000 miles long, bordered 
on the west by a series of great lakes, on the east by a low, hot 
coastal belt. The Uganda Railway from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria rises to 9,000 feet. Even on the equator such heights 
are fairly cool, and about 30 thousand Europeans are settled, 
chiefly in South Kenya, where they cultivate coffee and other 
crops. Nairobi stands 5,000 feet above the sea. It is the centre of 
the region of British settlers and is the capital of Kenya. 

Uganda is a Native Protectorate, like Basutoland, and, under 
Government teaching, the people have learnt to grow cotton for 
export. In Tanganyika Territory, a former German colony now 
administered by Britain for the United Nations, both Africans 
and foreigners produce cotton, maize and ground-nuts.* All 
round Lake Victoria, therefore, we find natives and Europeans 
with native labourers working on equal terms. The second 
railway from the coast, which branches to Lake Victoria and 
Lake’ Tanganyika, is valuable as a second route for the export 
of their crops. 

To the south, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia complete 
our East African possessions. Tobacco is here the chief crop, 
but the only railway is the “ Cape to Cairo," which crosses 
Rhodesia, to end, for the present, halfway down the Congo. In 
Belgian territory, however, it now meets a line from the west 
coast, which offers a useful exit for Rhodesian 
copper and other produce. 

'The East African tableland is much more 
varied than the level veld of the south. Two rift 
valleys, 50 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, furrow 
. 1 бее раре 137. 
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A Clove Tree in Zanzibar. Cloves, used as spice, in apple tarts for instance, 
are the flower-buds of a tree, dried before opening. When picked they are spread 
out on the ground to dry. The tree was introduced to Zanzibar from the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands more than 100 years ago. 
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Street Scene in Zanzi- 
bar. Zanzibar is a jig-saw 
of narrow winding lanes 
and alleys, slum-like and 
monotonous, with colour- 
washed walls and shut- 
tered windows, relieved 
here and there with a 
heavily carved doorway. 
Africans (Swahilis), Arabs, 
Indians, and Europeans 
jostle one another in the 
streets. 


its surface, + and 
massive volcanic 
cones rise above it. 
Mount Kilimanjaro 
is 200 miles round 
the base. Its sum- 
mit, which | the 
natives call the 
* House of God," 
is.always capped "MEM Я : 
with ice, though it lies so near the equator. АП the great 
lakes, except Victoria, lie in the Rift Valleys, but drain to three 
different seas by way of the Zambezi, the Congo and the Nile. 
The Arabs of Southern Arabia reached this region, long 
before any Europeans, in search of ivory, slaves and spices. The 
slaves they captured were made to e 
carry the ivory to the coast, where both 
were sold in the market of Zanzibar. 
The slave market, after a long and 
bitter struggle, is abolished ; the estab- 
lishment of Game Reserves has dimin- 
ished the supply offresh elephant tusks, 
but from the clove-trees of Zanzibar 
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Arab Dhow entering harbour at Mombasa in Kenya. "These dhows are found 
all round the coast of Arabia and down the east coast of Africa. Generally there is 
one mast, raked forward, with a very long yard-arm hoisted at an angle and a 
triangular sail, 


Island the Arabs still supply the world with spice. Zanzibar 
harbour, well sheltered by the island, which is fifty miles long, is 
crowded with their trading dhows. Much of the coasting trade 
of East Africa is carried by these vessels, But beside the narrow 
lanes and whitewashed walls of the old town rise Government 
House and the modern hospital, to proclaim British control 
of what was once “a cesspool of wickedness.” The English 
cathedral stands in the old slave market, its altar over the 
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whipping post and its crucifix carved from the tree in Central 
Africa under which David Livingstone died, . 
Livingstone was first a missionary and afterwards a рон 
traveller, the discoverer of the Victoria Falls and the exp’ 
of Lake Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika, In the course of his 
thirty years’ travels he saw the worst horrors of the Eastern 
slave trade, and his reports led at last to its suppression. The 
people loved him, and even the Arab slave traders admired and 
respected their stout-hearted enemy. Inspired by his example, 
the missionaries who followed him have done ificent work 
among the Africans whose welfare he had so much at heart. 
The slave trade has gone, and the worst enemy o i 
Africa today is sleeping sickness, which is spread by the bites 
of the tsetse fly. The same insect also carries à disease w 
makes it impossible to keep horses or cattle in many districts, 
and this is one reason why travellers have to employ native 
a to carry their baggage. Sleeping sickness has been 
nown to kill 200,000 people in Uganda in five years. The only 
remedy is to destroy all vegetation round villages, so that the 
tsetse cannot live there. The scheme to grow ground-nuts (for 
oily in East Africa on account of the wor shortage of fats will 
clear large areas of bush and tsetse. Bull-dozers clear the ground 


(see pp. 135 and 137). 


QUESTIONS 
_ 1, Compare the maps on page 123 with the atlas-maps and describe the dificul- 
ties the engineers had in building the railways from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. 
2. What political divisions does the U Railway pas through? Which 
others in East Africa belong to (a) Britain, (b) foreign countries ? 


3. What different races might you meet in Zanzibar? How is it they 
are there ? 


_ 4 What do you know of—dhow, cloves, fly-belts; Livingstone, 
Victoria Falls, Rift Valley, Kilimanjaro ? 


Mosqurro (enlarged). 


Mangroves in West Africa. These trees grow in the mud between high and 
low tide-marks along coasts near the equator. The stilt-like roots here seen’ keep the 
trees upright and allow the tide-water to pass harmlessly between them. The above 
view shows the tide in and out. 


CHAPTER 17 
TROPICAL AFRICA: WEST 


HE Gulf of Guinea, round which West Africa lies, has 

scarcely a single bay to shelter ships from a rough sea. 
For a thousand miles east of Freetown there is no natural 
harbour ; and the sea is never still. The shore line is smooth, 
shallow, and beaten by a continuous surf driven by steady on- 
shore winds. Except at Takoradi in the Gold Coast, where there 
is deep water, and at Lagos, where the approach has been 
dredged to a depth of 25 fect, ships must stand out to sea. 
Goods and passengers must be transferred in special surf-boats, 
and even so will hardly escape a wetting. If the surf-boat once 
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The Port of Takoradi in the Gold Coast is one of the very few in West Africa 
where big ships can reach the land. Those in the picture evidently expect no trouble 
from the surf (compare page 136), 
turns sideways to the waves, lives are only too likely to be lost. 
West African beaches do not invite intruders from the sea. 

And those who land there must face another peril. The 
mosquito that spreads malaria breeds in the swamps of the 
coastal forests, and comes out at night to bite the unprotected. 
The natives are hardened to the poison, but the European 
suffers seriously and often fatally. The welcome of the mosquito 
is worse than the unfriendliness of the surf. . 

There is another way into West Africa. Beyond the damp 
forests of the coast lie the dry highlands of the interior along 
which the Mohammedans from the east have brought their 
donkeys and horses, and the tribes of the Sahara their camels, to 
trade in the cities of the Western Sudan. They have conquered 
the darker peoples of the uplands and taught them religion and 
ш some ways improved their lives. But they have not penetrated 
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Natural Vegetation and Some Insect Pests in West Africa. Notice how the vege- 
tation lies in bands parallel to the coast: forest, grassland and desert. The map 
shows that the mosquito which carries malaria to human beings, and the tsetse fly 
whose bite poisons horses and cattle, are insects of the forest belt. There are 
therefore very few cattle near the coast, but many on the grassland. 
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Products of West Africa. Each belt has its special products—palm-oil and cocoa 
in the forest belt, cattle, ground-nuts and cotton in the grassland belt. The railways 
that bring these to the coast are marked, and the arrows show the products exported 


to Europe. 


' lives with the dreaded 
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Native Boys Climbing a | 
Palm Tree in West Africa, © 
supported by slings which 
they move upwards by 
degrees. The nuts grow 
below the crest in’ bunches 
which are cut off with a large 
knife. The kernels are then 
crushed and the oil squeezed 
out in mills. 


the forest belt, for there 
the tsetse fly killed all 
their animals and 
threatenéd their own 


sleeping-sickness. Such 
produce of the forests 
as reached their mar- 
kets at Kano or Tim- 
buktoo came out on 
the heads of native 
carriers, but for the 
most part the people 
of the Sudan traded ESSEN. 
east and north, for — —S 
even the burning Sahara was easier to cross than the unhealthy 
depths of the forest. 

All that northern region now belongs to France, and her 
territories come down to the coast between the British possessions, 
enclosing them on all sides but the sea. From the 
narrow strip along the Gambia River, the British 
colonies grow wider and extend farther and farther 
inland until Nigeria reaches out to Lake Chad and 
the edge of the Sahara. But they nowhere cross 
the continent as the French lands do. 
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Political Divisions in West Africa. ‘The four British colonies are named. 


Britain and France have built both harbours and railways 
and are gradually changing the lives of the forest peoples, for 
means have been found to deal at least with the” mosquitoes 
and make West Africa healthier for Europeans. Schools have 
been established both by the Governments and the missionaries, 
and the African is learning the value of his country's products and 
the proper way to harvest them. The forests yield palm-oil, the 
clearings cocoa, and the uplands ground-nuts, and these are the 
things that the rest of the world most values from West Africa. 

Cocoa, grown by native farmers, is especially a product of the 
Gold Coast. It has nothing to do with the coco-nut, though 
that grows there too. ‘This would be plainer if we spoke 
of cacao, which is its true name, instead of cocoa. 
The cacao tree is about the size of an apple tree. 
The pods are about as big as a large lemon but are 
longer and ribbed. They grow on short stalks 
direct from the trunk and larger branches. When 


Сот-орем Cocoa Pop. 


COCOA AND 


Cacao Trees. The cacao tree 
requires great heat and moisture, 
shade from a strong sun, and 
shelter from strong winds which 
might break off the pods. It is 
therefore mostly grown under a 
cover бЁ forest trees. 


ripe, the pods are gath- 
ered, split with a knife, 
and the twenty to forty 
beans inside scraped 
out. The juicy pulp is 
allowed to drain away, 
and the beans are dried 
and packed into strong 
jute bags for export. 
Palm-oil comes from 
а tree noteunlike the 
coco-nut palm, though 
the fruit is like the horse- 
chestnut. The soft outer 


VEGETABLE OILS 


rind is boiled, and the oil run off into barrels, but the kernels 
are exported whole to be crushed on arrival, for they too are 
rich in oil. Both forms are used by the soap makers, and since 
we must have soap, the demand for palm-oil is very great. 
The makers of margarine, candles and lubricating oils also use 


large quantities of palm-oil. 


Ground-nuts are better known to us as monkey-nuts. The 
plant came originally from South America. It has the strange 
habit of bending over and driving its nuts into the ground to 
finish ripening. Ground-nuts are valuable as food, and the oil 
they contain is used largely for cooking. 
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Surf - Boats taking 
Cacao to a Liner. The 
surf-boats are shown in 
the picture alongside a 
liner on the right. Each 
boat can be seen to be 
stoutly built and. to be 
manned by a crew of 
eight or more. The men 
are far-famed for their 
skill in paddling the boat 
through the  breakers. 
The cargo, sacks of cacao- 
beans in this case, is 
covered with tarpaulins, 
but even so a drenching 
with much damage to 
the beans is not un- 
common. 


The railways 
are drawing south- 
wards to the coast 
a good deal of the 
Sudan trade that 
formerly went 
north to the Med- 
iterranean or cast 
to the Nile. Trains do not suffer from the tsetse fly, and, unlike 
native carriers, they never strike nor, if properly handled, go 
sick. A single train will take the load of 13,000 carriers at one- 
twentieth of the cost. The railways, such as that which runs from 
Lagos to Kano, are also giving employment to those natives who 
are willing to abandon the old, unchanging customs of their 
tribes and work as linesmen, engine-drivers or clerks. There is 
no question here, as there is in South Africa, of keeping skilled 
trades out of native hands, for the simple reason that there is 
nobody else to follow them. The few Europeans are either 
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Government officials, missionaries or traders, and all manual] 
labour is done by the African under white managers. 

The Niger is by far the biggest river, but only sections of it 
can be used for transport. The great bend in the French Sudan 
is separated by rapids from the lower course through Nigeria. 
It is only in the last hundred years that the Oil Rivers east of 
Lagos have been recognised as the delta of the Niger. At one 
time it was even thought that it flowed into the Congo. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How do you think the African in the picture on page 133 makes use of the 
rope in climbing the palm tree ? 

2. Name the four British dependencies in West Africa with their port-capitals. 
What two French possessions surround them ? 

3. (а) How and (b) where in. West Africa are the following obtained—palm-oil, 
ground-nuts ? What are they used for ? = 

4. If the French Governor-General at Dakar (page 132, bottom figure) wished 
to travel to Timbuktoo, by what route might he travel? 
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South America: Indian Ploughing. A young Indian or half-breed boy is 
ploughing rough ground for maize or potatoes in the Andes of Peru. The plough 
is a primitive affair made of wood and capable only of turning over a shallow 
furrow. 


CHAPTER 18 
A LAST LOOK AT THE SOUTH 


"AS we are passing now to more northern latitudes, it will be 
useful to take stock of the lands we are leaving behind us. 
In this chapter we shall quickly revisit the people we have seen 
from the Tropics to the Southern Ocean and compare the uses 
that Europeans, and our own countrymen among them, are 
making of the different regions. 

Only in the highlands of the Hot Belt, where the climate, as 
in Kenya, Ecuador or Central Queensland, is not unpleasantly 
hot, can people of European stock make satisfactory homes. 
Elsewhere, as in West Africa, the Amazon Valley or North 
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Natural Conditions of the Southern Continents: Surface divisions (upper map), 


winds and seasons of rain (middle), natural vegetation (lower). Look for ways in 
which the three continents are alike. 
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Australian Natives of the Kimberley District in the North-West. They are 
wearing their best ceremonial white paint and most of them carry boomerangs. 
The chests of the men are decorated with lines of scars. 


a 


Australia, they find it more difficult to bring up there families 
or work comfortably out of doors themselves. They must’ be 
content to look after the work of others more fitted to the 
climate, and in the end they must follow their children to 
cooler regions, if they are not to die before their time. In such 
places Europeans become traders, shipping the wild rubber and 

alm-oil of the Amazon and Congo forests or the copra of the 
Pacific Islands; or else they become overseers of plantations 
of tropical products like cocoa or cane-sugar or superintendents 
of mines. 

Within the Warm Belt, thanks to the south-east trade winds, 
the eastern regions are the most highly developed. The rain 
falls in such abundance on the eastern coasts as to produce 
dense “ bush,” which may be cleared to give place to the 
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sugar-cane and various fruits, as in Natal, or to dairy-farms, as 
in Australia. Farther inland, as the rainfall decreases, the buslt 
gives place to grass-lands, and there the stock-men flourish. 
So Australia, Argentina and South Africa are all producers of 
wool, while the first two are exporters of meat and of butter 
in increasing quantities. 

But the food-grains of the world, such as wheat, are only 
the seeds of certain kinds of grass improved by careful breeding 
through thousands of years, and they still require much the 
same conditions as other grasses. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that wheat-farmers in Australia and Argentina are taking over 
more and more of the land that was once grazed by sheep 
and cattle. 

West again of the grass-lands each of the southern continents 
contains a desert region, lying with remarkable regularity 
across the Tropic of Capricorn and reaching to the western 
coast. Too far south for the rains that follow the sun, too far 
north for thgse of the winter westerlies, and so far west that the 
trades have no moisture left for them, these deserts are only of 
value when they contain minerals, like the gold of Western 
Australia or the nitrates of Chile. 

The most serious defect of the south is the lack of land in 
the Cool Belt. Africa and continental Australia have none at 
all, and the South American peninsula narrows rapidly south 
of 35 degrees. When we think of the great agricultural and 
industrial populations that flourish in the Cool Belt of the 
north, we realise that the southern continents can never rival 
the northern. Little but Tasmanian apples, the mutton and 
butter of New Zealand, and the wool of Patagonia comes to us 
as yet from the Cool Belt of the south. 

One important advantage lies nevertheless with the southern 
producer : he harvests his crops when his northern competitors 
are in the middle of winter. So his fruit and corn can reach 
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Some Products of the Southern Continents : Minerals (upper map), some plant 
products (middle), animal and corn products (lower). Notice (a) how little coast 
there is, (b) how far the products of the three continents are alike. 
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South Africa: Primitive Native Life remains and is shown by the dark-skinned 
woman preparihg the midday dinner of “mealies” and by the circular thatched 
huts. But the influence of the white man has introduced not only cup, kettle, 
Joka and blanket-skirt, but also the concrete walls, square doors and windows 
of Не huts. 


our European markets when home supplies are lowest. To us 
this means greater security against shortage, and a variety in 
foods undreamt of by our grandfathers. 

_ Between the southern continents themselves there have been 
interchanges of lasting importance. African slaves, however 
unwillingly, supplied South America’s early need of labourers, 
and South America in return gave Africa the maize-plant and 
the manioc to feed her native populations. She also gave them 
something they would willingly be without, the chigo or jigger, 
a tick which attacks the soles of their naked feet. Australian gum- 
trees are widely grown in South Africa and also in Argentina. 
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In all three continents minerals, have played a large part 
in attracting settlers and hastening railway construction. Gold 
and diamonds are still the main source of South Africa’s 
wealth; to silver and gold South America owed its earliest 
fame; gold drew men in crowds to Australia; West Africa 
and New Zealand have also produced much gold. Men will 
dig for gold under any conditions; the reward, if they find it, 
outweighs all dangers and discomforts. Other minerals, such 
as coal, are less attractive and are worked at a later stage, but 
in all the southern lands the “ baser ” minerals аге now eagerly 
sought, for manufactures depend mainly on coal and iron. 

But factories are not yet of great importance in these 
countries, for manufactures only flourish when workmen are 
plentiful and the population large enough to provide a sufficient 
home market. So industry is mainly limited to flour-milling, 
butter-making and the canning and freezing of meat, for these 
are the processes that make the products of the land saleable 
abroad. The day has not yet dawned when even Australia no 
longer requires machinery and “ luxury " goods from overseas, 
and no other southern country is as near to it as she. 

All new countries are faced with a shortage of labourers.’ In 
the Hot Belt this problem is solved partly by employing the 
natives and partly by importing workers who can stand the 
heat. The negro is the manual labourer of Africa, the Japanese 
and Indian coolies have found employment in South America 
and the Pacific Islands, while Italians cultivate the coffee of 
Brazil and the sugar of Queensland. The crops and animal 
products of the Warm and Cool Belts are dealt with, wherever 
possible, by machinery. 

So far in this chapter we have regarded the southern 
countries only as the homes, permanent or otherwise, of 
Europeans. But none of them was entirely uninhabited when 
the Europeans arrived. For the most part the natives lived by 
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Some Human Features of the Southern Continents. Colonising peoples and 


over a million inhabitants (lower). There are 


natives (upper map), cities with 
thirty-four cities of over a million inhabitants in the world. The other twenty-nine 


are all in the Northern Hemisphere. 


hunting; and since it has been calculated that, even when game 
is plentiful, each hunter requires ten square miles of country to 
supply his own and his family's needs, it follows that the 
population was scanty. In Africa, simple forms of tillage and 
herding were more common among the natives, but the lion 
and the antelope, the zebra and the elephant ranged almost 
undisturbed over countless miles of fertile land. Nations 
already cramped for room at home were attracted by these wide 
spaces in the south, and Western Europe was first in the field. 
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Naturally the interests of natives and Europcans clashed, 
with results generally disastrous to the natives. In some cases, 
as in parts of South America and in New Zealand, the remnants 
have mixed with their conquerors or are likely.to do so sooner 
or later. Elsewhere in South America and in Australia the 
native tribes are dwindling and seem fated to die out, as the 
Tasmanians have already done. But the Africans will neither 
perish nor be algsorbed. They far outnumber the whites today 
and are likely to continue to do so. This contact of races that 
compete one with the other, yet can never unite, is one of the 
future’s most difficult problems, and it will need the greatest 
wisdom and sympathy on both sides if it is to be solved. 


QUESTIONS 


(The following exercises are based on the maps in this chapter.) 

1. Compare the surfaces of Australia and South America and contrast them with 
that of Africa. 

2. What are the chief winds which blow between the equator and 30° S. ? Show 
with reasons that they have similar effects on the distribution of rainfall and natural 
vegetation across the continents. 

3. What parts of the three continents have winter rains? Explain why. What 
kind of vegetation, natural and cultivated, have these regions ? 

4. What are the chief mineral products of the Andes of South America? In 
what parts of the southern continents is gold found ? What effects did the discovery 
of gold have on colonisation ? 

5. What commercial products are got from the regions of the equatorial forests ? 

6. From what regions and through what ports do we get (a) meat, (b) wheat, 
(c) wool ? 

7. What European peoples colonised these southern lands? 
What names do we give to the natives whom they respectively 
met there ? Which are used as labourers ? 

8. Name the five cities with over a million inhabitants. 
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Camels, but not in the Sahara. Тһе one-humped Arabian camels are of two 
main kinds, the heavy baggage-animal and the lighter riding breed called drome- 
daries. Here we have men of an Arabian Sheikh's camel-corps mounted on beasts 
of the latter sort. e 


CHAPTER 19 
DATES AND CAMELS OF THE SAHARA 


GREAT desert barrier, 800 miles wide, stretches north- 
eastwards across the Old World from the west coast of 
North Africa to the northern borders of China. Except in two 
regions, where great rivers force their way across the desert, the 
population is scanty. It consists of two types: the dwellers in the 
fertile patches called “ oases”? and the wandering herdsmen, 
or “nomads.” Neither could well exist without the other, 
though they are often bitter enemies, for in this land of thirst 
the owners of a well must sometimes fight to keep it. 
Across this long desert strip lies a second barrier of highlands 
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The Desert Band of the Old World and its Sub-divisions. The desert Бапа 
stretches from the Atlantic far into Asia. Тһе lower map shows how this long belt 


is divided up. 


from Asia Minor to the Himalayas, dividing the desert into two 
wings. The western includes the Saharan and Arabian table- 
lands inhabited by white people who speak mainly Arabic ; the 
eastern, in Central Asia, is broken up by massive mountain 
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The Distribution of Population over the Desert Band. The greater part is very 
scantily peopled by roaming herdsmen, camel-men in the western wing, horsemen 
in Central Asia, The only densely peopled regions are in scattered blocks. These 
may be where irrigation is possible, as along the Nile, Indus and Amu Rivers, or 
where rain and grass are more plentiful, as in Turkey and Western Persia. 


ranges into a chain of three basins, whose people belong to the 
yellow race"and speak many languages. So the desert has 
three forms: the western tablelands, the central highlands, 
andthe eastern basins. 

When we speak of a desert, we naturally think of the Sahara 
—arid probably think wrongly. The common idea of a sea of 
sand-waves, piled by the wind, is true if we approach it from 
the Mediterranean or the Nile, as most men have done in 
the past, but the greater part consists of rocky mountains 
and dry valleys. Some of the ranges, half the height of the Alps, 
have sufficient rainfall—and even snow—to nourish grass-lands 


and fill with trees the valleys between. In such places live 


large tribes of little-known people with populous villages. But 
the lack of surface water leaves most of the Sahara a brown 
and yellow desert. t 
If, however, surface water is lacking, there are sometimes 
BK. I. II 
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An Oasis threatened by the Sand. The inhabitants have tried to stop the wind- 
blown sand which threatens their homes by planting knotted palm-leaves in the way. 
But those to the right of the picture are already nearly buried. 

е 
large underground supplies, and on these the green oases are 
found. Though the oasis-dweller is an expert well-sinker, his 
bucket must make many journeys to supply all the water he 
needs. Some villages rise up rocky slopes; others line valley 
floors with their rows of palm trees; others again must 
carry on a constant fight against the shifting sand-dunes. 
Most oasis-villages are mud-built with winding alleys and 
flat-roofed houses. Here and there rises a watch-tower or 
the dome of a mosque, for nearly all these desert peoples are 
Mohammedans. And beside every village droop the fronds of 
the palm trees, for life in the Sahara depends upon the date. 
The oasis in the plan on page 151 is about a mile long. The 
wells which supply water for gardens and date-palms are 
shown. The tower is a look-out place to watch for possible 
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Plan of an Oasis. 


enemies. The village of flat-roofed mud huts is small; space 
is so valuable that the “ streets ° are merely narrow “alleys, 
and burial grounds are outside. The line between oasis and 
desert is sharp. Outside the present oasis are gardens aban- 
doned owing to drifting sand, and the tents of wandering 


The Oasis of Ghardaia. Sometimes the water comes up as a natural spring, 
but often it has to be dug for if the date-palms and gardens are to be saved. Not 
long ago Ghardaia had had no rain for more than eighteen years, but its wells saved 
it. Here you see five of them, 3 


camel-men who have camped near to obtain, perhaps, wåter, 
barley and dates. 

The date-palm is a native of North Africa. Its bunches of 
brown fruit are the bread of the desert. Its spreading branches 
shade men’s eyes and gardens from the pitiless sun, and its 
straight trunk is the only timber of the oases. Thanks to the 
date-palm the larger oases have become permanent homes and 
busy markets ; whilst the smaller are way-stations on the desert 
crossings. Because water is precious in the settlements it has 
created, there has to be strict control to prevent waste and 
secure proper distribution of the supply. In some cases near the 
northern margin the French have sunk many artesian wells so 
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The Fruit of a Date-Palm. The bunches of glossy brown fruit hang just below 
the foliage. Dates are the bread of the desert, food for man and beast. A man's 
wealth may be reckoned by the number of trees he owns. The picture was taken 
from the top of a nearby palm. 


that more water is available; date-trees have been multiplied 
and there is a surplus of dates for export to Europe. 

Unlike the deserts of the southern hemisphere, the Sahara 
has been influenced by surrounding civilisations. The camel 
was domesticated early in Arabia, and we find it in the story 
of Joseph and the Ishmaelites. From their own country the 
Arabs introduced it into the Sahara about a thousand years 
ago and thereby brought about the first great change in the 
ancient ways of life in that region. For the camel, whose 
spreading, padded feet are wonderfully fitted for travelling 
over sand, made rapid movement possible. Not only can it go 


A Nomad Camp in the Algerian Sahara. The Atlas Mountains are in the back- 
ground and there seems to be a stone-walled well in front of the camel. The tents 
are made of black camel-hair cloth spread over a ridge pole raised on upright poles. 
The camel is of the Arabian type with a single hump and has one white leg and fetlock. 
The tents are kept as open as possible for the sake of coolness. 


for a week or longer without water and browse on camel-thorn 
or other desert plants, but a she-camel gives milk for ten months 
in quantities sufficient to support a man as well as her calf. A 
camel-owner can therefore wander where others dare not venture. 

The camel-men and the peoples of the oases use the desert in 
different ways; but each needs the other, and their lives are 
bound together. The camel-men need dates and water; the 
oasis-dwellers, news and merchandise. 'The camel-men are rest- 
less, and because they could move quickly, they became masters 
not only of the caravan-routes but of many oases too, They 
became the desert carriers, but they turned also to raiding 
tribes and oases richer than their own. They raided even 
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Some Existing Railways m 
Suggested Trans-Saharan Railwa Em 


Some Railways from the Coast towards the Desert Margin. European nations 
have built railways to help to keep peace in the desert. The broken line, like an 
up-turned Y across the Sahara, shows the suggested routes for a railway across the 
Sahara, branching to the bend of the Niger and to Lake Chad. 


the settlements beyond the desert, vanishing again with their 
booty where no man could pursue. The camel-men, in fact, 
became a nuisance and a danger to more civilised regions. 
The efforts of Europeans to crush them brought the second 
great change in Saharan life. The desert was no longer to be 
a law to itself, but must submit to control from outside. Rail- 
ways such as those from Beirut to Damascus, or from Cairo 
towards Khartoum, were built from the coast to the edge of 
the desert. Native police, trained and armed with modern 
rifles, were stationed far in the interior at posts well supplied 
with water by the new methods of deep boring. In some oases 
the French have deepened the wells and by this means doubled 
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the date crop. Firm control has brought many benefits to the 
desert. More recently the motor-car and aeroplane have been 


This control from outside by the holders of the desert borders, 
Spanish, French, Italian and British, has Suppressed raiding, 
а quarrels between the tribes and abolished the desert 


QUESTIONS 


I. What is a desert like? What causes it ? Compare the maps on page 148 with 
the corresponding map in the atlas, and describe the extent and sub-divisions of the 
Desert Band of the Old World, 


р о 
2. Describe an oasis, using the pictures and diagrams of this chapter. To what 
uses is the date-palm put? 


3. Describe the lives of (a) the camel-man and (b) oasis-dwellers, and show*how 
they are dependent on each other. 


4. Draw a map of North Africa, shading the Sahara. Mark on it one British and 


one French railway to the desert edge with their termini. What effect have they on 
the caravan traffic of the Sahara ? 


oH 


Sudd Swamps on the Nile. The Upper Nile is blocked in part of its course by 
masscs of floating plants called the Sudd. The current presses them so tightly together 
that sometimes they can support an elephant! Channels must constantly be cut 
to allow boats to pass. This is what the choked river looks like from the air. 


CHAPTER 20 
THE LANDS OF THE NILE 


HE Sahara, not the smaller southern area known as the 
Kalahari, is the best example of a desert region, for its 
people, so long in contact with the civilised nations on its 
borders, are far in advance of the poor Bushmen hunters of 
South Africa. Yet neither the wandering camel-men nor the 
settled oasis-dwellers can make much progress. For a higher 
type of civilisation within this desert area we must look to the 
valley of the Nile. 
Most desert rivers, however strong their flow at first, lose 
themselves at last in the sand. But the Nile, fed by the great 
rains and lakes of the equator, wins through across the whole 
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The Lands of the Nile. 


The left-hand map shows 
that the Nile rises in Lake 
Victpria, tumbles off the 
high tableland (shown by 
horizontal lines) into the 
Rift Valley, and then, after 
flowing acros a swampy 
basin, crosses the desert to 
the Mediterranean. 

The right - hand map 
shows that Lake Victoria 
and other lakes supply it 
with water all through the 
year : the flood-water comes 
from high Abyssinia down 
the Blue Nile in late 
summer. 


Dry in all seasons 


width of the desert to 
the Mediterranean. 
Its sousce is in Lake 
Victoria! on the 
Kenya ‘Tableland. 
Dropping by falls and 
rapids into a deep 
valley, where it re- 
ceives the waters of 
Lake Albert and other lakes, it flows out through the marshes 
and grass-lands of the Sudan northwards to the desert near Khar- 
toum. In this middle stage it is known as the White Nile, though 
its waters are a clear, greenish grey. At Khartoum the largest 
of its Abyssinian tributaries, the Blue Nile, joins it on the right. 
Two hundred miles farther north the last tributary has been 


1 A new dam just north of the lake has turned it into the largest man-controlled 
reservoir in the world, and will benefit all the countries through which the Nile 
flows to the Mediterranean. 
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Cotton growing in the Sudan. A Sudanese tenant supervises West Africans 
weeding his cotton field. The plants are well established. Earlier in the year water 
was pumped into the ditches (where now the sun-caked mud is seen) to irrigate the 
cotton planted on the ridges of the field. 


gathered, and from that point the river flows for 1,600 miles with 
no further supply, shrinking but unconquered, to the sea. 

The White Nile, with its vast lake-reservoirs, supplies the 
regular water, the Blue Nile adds most of the yearly flood. From 
July to September the mountains of Abyssinia are drenched 
with tropic rains. The run-off, scouring the surface of the rich 
volcanic soils, pours chiefly into the Blue Nile, turning its waters 
to chocolate brown and completely overmastering the White 
Nile when it joins it at Khartoum. This muddy, fertilising flood 


is the life-blood of Egypt. 
Towards thé end of July, the news is one day flashed down 
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the valley that the river has begun. to rise. 
Eagerly its course is watched. The water-level 
creeps up the banks, the current quickens, the 
colour darkens, until, by the middle of August, 
the river is flowing bank high and swirling wildly 
under the Cairo bridges. 

The old-fashioned method of using the water is 
to lead it through sluices into the low-lying fields 
when the flood is at its height. There it remains 
till the ground is soaked and the fertilising mud 
has settled. After about six weeks the clear water is 
drained off again into the falling river, and grain 
and vegetables are sown to be harvested in the 
following spring. Only one crop a year can be 
grown by this method except close to the river- 
bank, where water can beraised from the dwindling 
river by bucket-lift, water-wheel or steam-pump. 

But the building of dams has imtroduced a 
better system. The largest in Egypt is at Aswan 
just above the last rapids or “ cataract.” , No 
attempt is made to stop the flood at its highest, 
which passes down to fertilise the fields below, 
but directly the Blue Nile water subsides, the 
sluices are partly lowered till the imprisoned 
river forms a narrow lake 200 miles long. In the 
Э spring this water is passed on to the farmers 
below, who use it largely to grow some of the 
world’s finest cotton. A more recent dam on 
SS the Blue Nile (see map, p. 158) controls the 
{ water for the irrigation of cotton fields in the 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The railways to the Red 
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AMET sema. AMI Sea carry the bulky cotton bales for export from 
Aswan БАМ. Port Sudan, while the cotton of the delta in Egypt 
1 Last for the river, but first from the Delta. 
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Tombs of thg Pharaohs and the Floods of the Nile. These pyramids lie some 
eight miles west of Cairo, and beyond them lies the desert. The roads and villages 
beside the Nile are built high to avoid the water, but the fields benefit from the 
mud brought down by the river and grow good crops when the flood has drained 
off them. 


goes out through Alexandria. Thus the old division of the year 
into winter (dry and cold), summer (dry and hot) and '* Nili " 
(flood-time) is largely out of date. 

At the head of the Delta an older dam recently rebuilt turns 
the water into irrigation ditches which make this “ gift of the 
Nile ” one of.the most fertile regions of the world and particu- 
larly rich in its cotton crops. Here, and here only, is there any 
reliable rain, and that occurs in winter. Were it not for the Nile 
the rest of Egypt would be as much a desert as the Sahara. 
Nowhere above the Delta is the fertile area more than fifty miles 
wide. 
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The Suez Canal. This shows the junction of the old canal (on the left) and a 
new channel leading to Port Said, as the old one now leads from it, for shipping 
keeps to the right. Most of the ships are modern tankers. Little elsg is to be seen 


but sand and sky. 


The building of the dams has done more for Egypt than 
to make her, through her port of Alexandria, the third greatest 
cotton exporter of the world. It has saved her from the famine 
which threatened her in the past whenever the flood was 
insufficient. But with ample water and better government the 
population has doubled, and the land is divided into holdings 
so:small that more than a million families have to live on the 
produce of an acre or less apiece. The desert peoples have small 
cause to envy the lot of the Egyptian peasant farmers. 

Under its deep blue skies and brilliant sun the green land 
of Egypt winds southward, bisected by the paler green or dark 
brown of the river and bounded by the yellow rocks of the 
naked valley walls. Beyond them lies the desert, securing the 
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land against serious attack. But its complicated water system 
needs firm government, and for such control the point where* 
valley and delta meet is the best position. Cairo is therefore 
the natural capital. Tt is the biggest city in Africa. The newer 
‘quarters resemble a European city, but the older town is full 
of winding lanes and busy bazaars with separate districts for 
Mohammedans, Jews and native Christians. Recently Cairo has 
become the air-base for the desert crossing to Bagdad and the 
east, as well as for the southern route to Kenya and Cape Town. 
A hundred miles east runs the Suez Canal from Port Said 
to the Red Sea. The men who work it depend on the Nile 
for their drinking water, which is brought from Cairo by the 
“ sweet water canal." This follows in places the line of a water- 
way, long since destroyed, joining the Red Sea to the Nile and 
the Mediterranean 3,000 years before the Suez Canal was built. 
The Suez Canal runs at sea-level without locks, so forming a 
genuine water-barrier between Africa and Asia, the continent 
to which we now turn. 
е 


QUESTIONS 


1. Draw a map of the Nile, dividing it into four stretches and give them names. 
Show where the flood-water comes from and when; mark and name two dams; 
insert two railways that reach the sea and three large towns. 

2. Explain clearly how the Nile flood occurs. Which part of Egypt benefited 
from the Aswan Dam and how ? 

3. Describe the positions of Cairo and Khartoum, and say how they are in good 
positions as capitals of their countries. 

4. For what air-routes is Cairo a junction ? 

5. Delta is the name of the Greek letter A. Why did the Greeks use it for the 
Nile north of Cairo ? Was it upside down for them ? 


у 


Mecca. The chief attraction is a great Mosque, consisting of a large quadrangle 
capable of holding 35,000 people, surrounded by domed cloisters supported on 
decorated arches and slender pillars. In the centre stands the Kaaba or Holy of 
Holies. It is covered with rich hangings. The pilgrim walks round the Kaaba 
seven times and kisses the “ Black Stone ” which is in one of the walls. 


CHAPTER 21 
EAST OF SUEZ 


F the three continents of the Old World, Africa gains 
least from the Suez Canal; for Cape Town it means an 
actual loss. But to Europe and Asia the advantage is enormous. 
In Asia, half the population of the world provides what another 
quarter, in Europe, urgently wants: food-stuffs, materials for 
manufacture and markets for the manufactured goods. Between 
the two stretches the desert barrier, across which only occasional 
164 
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caravans made toilsome and dangerous journeys. The discovery 
of the sea-route round Africa made traffic easier and even 
cheaper, but still unprofitably slow, . Three-quarters of a century 
ago the barrier was pierced at its narrowest part by the enter- 
prise of French engineers, but of all nations Britain has been 
the greatest gainer. More than half the 5,000 vessels that pass 
yearly through the Canal are British, and for the security of our 
eastern empire those ninety-miles of waterway are all-important. 

The waters of the Red Sea are no more-'than a brief 
interruption of the desert. The great block of Arabia is tilted 
up on the south-west and slopes gently towards Iraq (Meso- 
potamia). A few broad valleys in the mountain rim break 
down to the Red Sea, but neither here nor elsewhere are there 
any permanent rivers. In one of these valleys lies Mecca. 
Mecca is one of the oldest cities of Arabia, and is the Holy 
City of the Mohammedans and their greatest centre of pilgrim- 
age. It is full.of lodging-house keepers, guides and attendants. 
The streets are wide but dirty, as there is no drainage system. 
As shown in*the picture, the flat-roofed houses are often many 
storeys high and climb up the barren hillsides. The most fertile 
and populous region lies in Yemen, south of Mecca, the highest 
corner of the land, with rain and heavy mists in summer. 

A native proverb declares that Yemen is the cradle of the 
Arab race and Iraq its grave, but this does not mean that its 
progress is all downhill, nor are all Arabs buried in Mesopotamia. 
It expresses the historic truth that out of Arabia wave after 
wave of conquerors has invaded the fertile lands that bend, 
like a horseshoe, round the desert from Palestine to the Persian 
| Gulf. From before the days of Abraham the 
| wandering Bedouins (the “ desert-dwellers ”) 
| have raided and driven out the cultivators of 
this _“ Fertile Crescent," giving up their 
nomadic life for that of settled farmers. 
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Surface Divisions and Rivers of Iraq. The map shows how the plain of the 
Tigris and Euphrates lies between highlands on the east side and the deserton the 
west, from both of which it has been invaded again and again. 


Iraq or Mesopotamia, the “ land between the rivers," is the 
second case we meet of rivers that defeat the desert, but here 
there are two of them, and the distance to be covered only half 
the desert journey of the Nile. The Tigris and the Euphrates are 
as important to Iraq as the Nile is to Egypt, but they are more 
difficult to control. The two rivers rise and run together in the 
mountain region of the north and break through in wild gorges 
far apart. They then flow through hill country, gradually draw- 
ing nearer together, until at Bagdad (the capital) they are only 
thirty miles apart. Thereafter they flow through a flat plain, 
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part of which is swampy, with rice fields and date-groves, to 
unite in the delta which they are pushing down the Persian 
Gulf. The melting snows of their mountain course bring floods 
in early summer, but since their currents are swifter than the 
Nile's, and the mud coarser (though even richer), they often 
choke the irrigation channels instead of fertilising the land. 
Every peasant is said to carry two weapons when he visits his 
fields—a spade to clear his ditches and a rifle to ward off raiders. 

Iraq is more open to attack than Egypt. It lies broadside 
to both the Persian highlander and the Arabian nomad, and 
between the two an age-long struggle has raged for the possession 
© of the rivers. After the 1914-18 War Iraq became a mandate in 
Britain's charge. Now it is independent, but the danger frorn 
desert raiders has by no means passed. 

Most of its inhabitants live in the middle region, where the 
two rivers come close together. Here the capital has always 
lain, from the days of ancient Babylon on the Euphrates to 
those of medern Bagdad on the Tigris. Above Bagdad the 
rivers flow through rolling grass-lands grazed by horses, sheep 
and goats. In this region oil is now being extracted. Below 
the city, fens and flats begin, the delta built out by the rivers 
into a once longer Persian Gulf. Here in one of the hottest 
corners of the world, rice-swamps and date-groves border the 
water-courses, and nearly half the dates that enter into world 
trade are exported from Basra. 

Syria, Lebanon and Palestine form the left half of the 
“ Fertile Crescent," covering the Mediterranean coast from 
Asia Minor to Egypt. Near the sea they Я T 
are mountainous, part being Mt. Leba- sit 


non of the Bible. The highlands which ^ 72 7 < S w 


front the sea receive sufficient rain from x 
the westerly winter storms, though little 
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The Laying of an Oil-pipe Line in the Desert. This pipe, laid in 1952, now 
carries 14 million tons of oil a year from the wells of Northern Iraq to the Mediter- 
ranean. It starts from Kirkuk and crosses the Tigris and the Euphrates in its 550- 
mile course to the Syrian coast, where it is pumped into tankers. The derricks of 
oil-wells can be seen in the background. 


reaches the desert or Iraq beyond it. Orange groves cover the 
lowlands about Jaffa, and Mount Lebanon is clothed with 
coniferous forests, though the famous cedars are now rare. 
The whole region, like Iraq, is exposed to the desert, and has 
often been invaded by the desert dwellers. Even the Jews 
were originally a desert people. In modern Palestine the 
Mohammedan Arabs far outnumber them, even with the 
European Jews who have entered in recent years, and there has 
been bitter strife and bloodshed between the two groups. But a 
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Jewish republic is now established there under the name of Israel. 

The ancient highroad between Egypt and Mesopotamia 
runs along the coastal plain, then inland to Damascus and 
the Upper Euphrates. Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, was 
built purposely away from it and today would be a mere 
hill-top village but for its importance as the ancient home of 
the Jew, the cradle of Christianity and the second holy city of 
the Mohammedans. 

Damascus is the capital of Syria, but the task of pacifying 
this wild region is scarcely yet completed. А railway connects 
Damascus with the port of Beirut, and a branch from the 
“ Pilgrims’ Railway," which skirts the desert nearly as far south 
as Mecca, follows the coast to Cairo. Other means of conquering 
the desert barrier are being developed. The air service from 
Cairo to Bagdad and India has already been mentioned and 
many more are being opened. A pipe-line across the desert 
now delivers the oil of Iraq to Mediterranean shipping at Haifa 
in Palestine and Tripoli in Lebanon. 


QUESTIONS 


1. From your atlas describe the course of the Suez Canal. With the help of map 
(a) on page 148, explain its importance as a route for trade. 

2. Look at the political map of Asia in your atlas and say to what three European 
nations the Suez Canal is likely to be of most importance. What “ possessions ” 
has Great Britain near (a) the Mediterranean end, (Б) the Indian 
Ocean end of the canal ? 

3. What do you understand by the Fertile Crescent? What 
important crops does it produce ? What countries cover it ? 

4. With the help of the atlas and the map on page 166, contrast 
(a) the deltas of the Nile and of the Tigris-Euphrates, (b) the posi- 
tions of Cairo and Bagdad. 

5. What is a chief port of each of Egypt, Palestine, Iraq ? 
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One of the Twelve Gates of Teheran. The decoration is all in geometrical 
patterns in colours, mostly blues and greens. The open country ке beyond, for 
1 


there are по suburbs. The city is 7} miles square and has a mil 


on inhabitants. 
It has a large airport visited by the aircraft of six companies, 


CHAPTER 22 
TURKS, PERSIANS AND AFGHANS 


WO highland regions separaté the south-western’ from 
Fo: north-eastern wing of the desert barrier. They have 
the form of plateaux, areas which might be described as 
billiard-tablelands, for their high inner surfaces are surrounded 
by yet higher mountain ranges with pocket-like passes 
a to the outer world; but the inner surface is by no 

means smooth. The plateau of Asia Minor is occupied 
fee by Turkey, and the Iranian plateau east of it includes 
ДУ both Persia (now called Iran) and Afghanistan. 
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Surface Divisions and States of the Western Asian Plateaux. Compare with the 
map in the atlas. The map shows the boundaries and capitals of Persia, Turkey 
and Afghanistan, the three states which cover these high plateaux. Both Turkey 
and Persia consist of high dry basins surrounded by towering mountain ranges. 


Each plateau, shut off from the winds of bordering seas, is 
hot in summer and cold in winter, with cloudless skies for 
most of the year. Each is therefore dry, though the dry core 
in Asia Minor is comparatively small, owing to the winter 
rains from the seas that enclose it on three sides.. Within the 
mountains little but thin grass can grow; much of the rest is 
sand-dunes and salt deserts. Herdsmen roam from pasture to 
pasture feeding their goats, sheep or camels wherever they 
can. From the wool, coloured with the vegetable dyes of the 
more fertile districts, are made the rugs for which all these 
highland regions are famous. 

The mountain edges are watered by winds from the sea, and 
down the outer slopes many rivers return to it; but the inward 
drainage dwindles or finds its way into some depression, 
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Smyrna is the old name of a very old city, now called Izmir by«he Turks. The 
city itself rises up the steep sides of its bay. The houses have low-pitched roofs ; 
the walls are white and plain, and no chimneys are needed. 


where it forms a shallow salty lake, varying in size with the 
season and supply. In the oases watered by these streams the 
towns and villages of the settled population are found. The old 
struggles between the nomads and the stay-at-home cultivator 
go on here as elsewhere, but the houses outnumber the tents, 
and a central Government holds the wandering tribes in check. 


Control from within—not, as in the Sahara, from outside— ` 


aided by European ideas and inventions, is gradually changing 
disorder to order, but the resistance is greater as the distance 
from Europe increases. The Turkish Government has now 
adopted the European alphabet and costume and started a 
modern system of education. Railways and tractors, motor- 
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Mt. Demavend, the cone 
of an extinct or nearly extinct 
volcano, is the giant of the 
Elburz Range, which separates 
the dry steppes of the interior 
plateau from the forests and 
swamps of the shore of the 
Caspian Sea. 


roads and aeroplanes 
are changing the habits 
of centuries. Similar 
means are being ap- 
plied, though more 
cautiously, in Persia ; 
but in Afghanistan a 
too sudden introduc- 
tion of new ideas cost 
one ruler his throne. 
Hardly a railway and 
few motor-roads have 
yet been built, but 
the * warlike Afghans = 
have welcomed the latest weapons, including aeroplanes. 

In each country the population is of three types: the 
wandering herdsmen, the village peasant farmers and the 
townsmen. These last are mainly Government officials, land- 
owners living on their rents, merchants and craftsmen. The 
towns are often walled against attack, and from the open 
country the traveller passes straight into the crowded streets. 
Along the narrow ways of the covered bazaar, merchants 
expose their goods in open shops, and weavers and silversmiths 
ply their crafts for all to see. Behind the forbidding walls of 
the larger houses trim gardens with almond and cypress trees, 
refreshing pools and cool verandahs relieve the heat of summer, 
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but the cleansing of the cobbled streets is too often left to kites 
and crows and ownerless dogs. oe 

Both Turkey and Persia extend beyond their mountains 
to the coast. Along the Black Sea lie Turkey’s chief tobacco 
fields, and down the fertile valleys that slope to the /Egean 
grow the figs and raisins she exports from Smyrna. The port 
outstrips all rivals along the coast owing to two facts. First, 
no river is filling up the head of its bay with silt, and it therefore 
remains a deep-water harbour, while other ports are choked. 
Secondly, three large river valleys lead railways down from the 
interior to meet here. Once Turkey possessed all South-Eastern 
Europe, but now she retains little beyond the shores of the 
Straits. Istanbul (Constantinople) on the Bosporus was long the 
Turkish capital, but the Government is now centred at Ankara 
(Angora) on the northern edge of the plateau. 

Tehran, the Persian capital, is similarly placed, convenient 
for control and well supplied with water brought underground 
from the Elburz mountains on the north. The superb snow- 
capped cone of the dead volcano, Demavend, always in view, 
reminds the inhabitants, sweltering in the summer heat, of 
their cool mountain retreats. North of the Elburz, the rainy 
Caspian coast supplies all the country's timber and the rice 
that figures in every Persian meal. Westwards towards the 
Turkish frontier the country rises in rolling grass-lands. Over 
most of the country wheat and barley are winter crops, often 
dependent on dry-farming methods, but also grown on irrigated 
lands. Modern agricultural machinery is now replacing the old 
wooden ploughs drawn by bullocks or donkeys. But corn is still 
N T often reaped with a sickle, to be 
trodden out by the same beasts on 
a threshing-floor. 

Opium is grown for export to 
the East, but nearly a tenth of the 


A PERSIAN GARDEN. 


CAPITALS AND PRODUCTS 


Kabul. The general view shows the contrast between the surrounding rugged 
mountains and the flat-floored basin of the Kabul River, between the steep bare 
rocky slopes and the trees of the plain. Houses arc built of sun-dried mud, flat- 
roofed and squat, above which here and there rises the dome of a Mohammedan 
Mosque. 


population is said to take this deadly drug. In the south dates 
are exported, and the oil-fields, now being rapidly developed, 
are a great source of wealth to the country and its people. 
A pipe-line to the head of the Persian Gulf secures cheaper 
shipment to users overseas. 

The Persians are a white people distantly connected with 
those of Europe. They are proud of their literature. Persia's 
poets are as famous as her roses, and their tales are full of 
legends of heroes and their wars with the people of Central 
Asia, Persia's ancient foes. One such story, of Sohrab and 
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Rustum, is well known to English readers. To Persia also we 
bwe the games of polo and chess. 

The Persian language is also the official language of 
Afghanistan, and that country gets much of its civilisation 
from Persia. Afghanistan controls the only land routes between 
Russia and India. As an independent state, it acts as a sort 
of buffer between these two states. Its capital, Kabul, commands 
most of the passes from west and north and east, particularly 
the famous Khyber Pass which leads into India: The town is 
pleasantly situated amid beautiful gardens and fertile fields 
fed by the winter snows, but its streets are mean and ill-kept. 
Wheat, the chief food-crop, is reaped in spring, but maize, rice 
and many fruits ripen in the summer heat. 

Nore. In 1935 the names of Persia and of her people (but not of their language 
nor of the Gulf) were officially changed to Iran and Iranian. To avoid confusion 
the older names are retained in this chapter. 


Here and elsewhere the whole peninsula south of the Himalayas is called India, 


though since 1950 that name is used for part of it as a separate Republic of India 
(see page 209). 5 


QUESTIONS 


I. The south-west of Asia has been called ** The Land of the Five Seas,” What 
five seas? Of what advantage are they to (a) Turkey, (Б) Persia? Why are the 
interiors dry semi-deserts ? 

2. By comparing the atlas-map with the map on page 171 describe (a) the chief 
mus features of Turkey and Persia, (b) the positions of their capitals, Angora and 

еһгап. 

3. What contributions to the life of Persia are made by (а) the nomads, (b) the 
town-dwellers, (c) the oil-fields ? 

4. What have the Turks done in order to ** modernise ” their state ? 

5. Afghanistan is a small mountain country. In 
what ways is it (а) an advantage, (6) a disadvantage to 
India? What city is its capital ? 
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Surface Divisions of Central Asia. Compare with the map in the atlas. The 
three basins are shown. The old Imperial Road by which Chinese silks once reached 
Europe can be seen running from oasis to oasis along the foot of the mountains. The 
diagram also shows the modern Trans-Siberian Railway (T.S.R.) and the Great 
Wall of China. ' 


CHAPTER 23 
CENTRAL ASIA 


ug eastern wing of the Old World desert barrier reaches 
from the Caspian Sea to the northern borders of China. 
It is a series of separated basins, hollower by far than the 
plateau we have just left. Though hot enough in summer, they 
suffer in winter from intense cold and blizzards in which 
animals may perish by the thousand. 

The lofty mountain ranges provide summer feeding for 
flocks and herds, and from their slopes start many torrents that 
never reach the open plains. Their water is used up in a string 
of oases along the foothills of the ranges before it can sink into 
the sand. And here, as in the Sahara, the nomads trade and 
raid and the oases profit and suffer, till stronger nations from 
outside bring the lawless tribes to order. 
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Bokhara. The picture shows, as in Kabul, dwellings one-storey high and made 
of sun-dried mud, looking like a number of boxes set down in disorder. The houses 
have flat roofs in this almost rainless country. The monotonous appearance is 
relieved here and there only by the domes of Mosques like that in the foreground. 


The Aral Basin extends from the Caspian to the mountains 
of Pamir and northward to the lower water-parting from which 
Siberian rivers take their water. Only two rivers, fed by the 
snows of high Pamir, the “ roof of the world,” win their way 
to the shallow Aral Sea, making two ribbons of green fertility 
across the desert sands. The Zarafshan (“ Strewer of Gold z 
a tributary of the Amu in all but fact—for it never actually 
reaches it—drains the most fertile valley in the region, where 
rice and cotton and all kinds of fruit flourish. Two large and 
ancient cities lie beside it. Samarkand, at the entrance to the 
plain, is a beautiful and healthy town, half Russian, half 
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A Kirghiz Nomad on d 5 : as à 
camel - back. Like'the : 
Saharan camel-man, the 
Central Asiatic is a 
trader and caravan-man E 
as well as a raider of E 


oases or of the fertile 
desert fringes. Like his 
beast, the rider is clad 
against the cold. His 
shoes are soft and thickly 
padded; his long sleeves 
come down well over the 
hands. 


native, and 
thronged with mer- 
chants and crafts- 
men. Bokhara, in 
an oasis of the 
plain watered by 
the. dying rfver, is 
a dirty, unhealthy 
town, but within 
its eight miles of | 
walls the caravans 
find their busiest 
market. It has 
great traditions of 
learning and is still 
a kind of Moham- 
medan university, 
though, like the 
rest of the basin, it is under a Soviet government. 

The Kirghiz or Cossacks are the chief nomads of this basin, 
wandering over the uplands that divide it from Siberia. They 
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A Kirghiz Tent on the Steppes. The tent is supported by a framework of supple 
woodwork, On this are laid thick mats of felt, made from the wool of the flocks 
and held down firmly with ropes of hair. The whole can be taken down or,set up 
rapidly by the women and is easily carried on the backs of animals. 


are the people of the steppe, the rolling northern grass-land, 
white with snow in winter, green in spring and brown under 
the parching summer sun. The steppe was the original home 
of the horse, and the Kirghiz depend on their wiry native 
pony, which serves them as the camel (though they have camels 
too) serves the nomads of the Sahara. The Central Asian, 
or Bactrian, camel, like its Saharan cousin, has broad padded 
feet, useful in travelling over sand; but it has two humps 
instead of one, and the coat of hair is long and shaggy, as a 
protection against the winter cold. To escape the winter 


blizzards the Kirghiz drive their flocks and ponies into some 
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Ox-Transport in the Steppes. The framework of the beehive tent, uprights 
and circular roof, are here packed up for transport together with some firewood, 
which ‘is scarce on the treeless steppe. The back and flanks of the animal are 
protected by a thick piece of felt. 


sheltered valley, returning to the open plain after the April 
lambing and foaling season. When the heat of May begins to 
wither the grass and dry up all the water, and the flies make 
life unbearable, the summer trek begins. Some follow the re- 
treating snow up to mountain pastures, while others move 
north into Siberia, halting wherever there is enough grass and 
water for their beasts. Then, when the snows return, they move 
down or south again to their winter quarters. But the Russians 
are now trying to turn these nomads into settled farmers. 

As with the Basutos, their wealth is reckoned by the size 
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The Great Wall of China varies in height from 20 to 50 feet, and is about 20 feet 
wide at the bottom and about 15 feet wide at the top. At intervals of about 100 yards 
are towers, formerly used as stations for sentries or vantage points in the defence 
of the Wall. Note on the left, the steep uphill approach from the north, or enemy, 
side. 


of their herds—but of sheep and ponies rather than cattle. 
The food of the Kirghiz is milk, fresh or curdled, and its 
products, butter and cheese. His tools are largely made of 
horn or hair and hide, and he wears a woollen coat with 
extra long sleeves to keep out the winter cold. His snug dome- 
shaped huts, like gipsy tents, are made of bent willow covered 
with home-made felt and held against the violent winds with 
ropes of hair. The whole dwelling is rounded, without corners 
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to wall or roof, so as to throw off the violent wind of the “buran” 
or blizzard which sweeps unhindered across the level plains? 
The door is a flap of felt which is rolled up and tied in the 
day-time. Inside, the furnishings are rugs and cushions. 

In the Tarim Basin farther east there are oases, but no 
grass-lands, and therefore no nomads. The region was once 
better watered than it is today, and through it passed the 
Imperial Road, the great caravan route which brought the 
jade and silk of China to the markets of India and Europe. But 
the southern sea-route and lately the Trans-Siberian Railway 
have made such caravans unnecessary. 

Mongolia, the last of the desert basins, has a centre of rock 
and sand with thorny scrub and sage-brush, the great Desert 
of Gobi. Round it lies a fringe of grassy steppe, the home 
of the Mongolian horsemen against whose raids the Chinese 
built their Great Wall 1,700 years ago. The Great Wall of 
China runs in a curve from the mountain mass of Tibet across 
the great northward bends of the river Hwang to the sea 
north of Peking. It is straight nowhere, but winds uphill and 
down dale for the whole of its length. But this did not save 
China from invasion and conquest, and the history of the 
Fertile Crescent was here repeated. The desert's wind-swept 
wastes are crossed by cart and camel caravans bringing 
> Chinese products now to the Russians of Siberia instead of 
carrying them direct to Europe. 

Like the nomads of Arabia, the nomads of Central Asia 
have streamed out over all the lands that tempted them. They 

oured their mounted hordes into 
urope, Asia Minor, Persia, India 
and China.  Tartars, Turks and 
Mongols have struck terror into 
the hearts of peaceful cultivators 
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in more favoured regions, who have seldom been able to drive 
them out again. ` : 

Russia and China, the countries most concerned with the 
wandering desert tribes of Asia, have been compelled to interfere 
to put an end to disorder and violence. Their method has been 
to follow conquest by colonisation. When the farmer arrivcs 
with his spade the nomad retreats with his herd, but much of 
the land is suited only for grazing, and there he can still find 
a home, if he will not, as many are inspired to do by the 
colonist’s example, take to irrigation and modern methods of 
farming. Russia’s grip is maintained by railways which loop the 
Aral depression and link up with the Trans-Siberian line. A 
similar purpose is shown by the railway the Chinese have built 
from Peking to the bend of the Hwang River in Inner Mongolia. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In your atlas find the plains, basins, rivers and railways marked in the map 
on page 177. What products used to be carried along the ImperialeRoad ? Why is 
it little used now ? 

2. Show that the herds of the Kirghiz nomad supply him with nearly everything 
he needs—food, clothing, shelter, utensils. Can you see anything in the picture (page 
180) which the owner got by trading ? 


3. Describe the Great Wall of China. How does its 
course suggest the enemies against whom it was built ? 


4. Can you suggest any likely reasons why the two 
railways across the Aral-Caspian Basin were built, the 
one along the R. Syr, the other along the foot of the 
Persian Highlands ? What difficulties do those who look 
after the track have to contend with? Can you suggest 
any goods that may be carried by these railways ? 


А SIGNPOST IN CENTRAL Asta FOR 
NATIVES WHO GANNOT READ, 


Tibetan Peasants. A few years ago such meu were constant visitors to the markets 
of Nerthern India, and this heavy clothing shows the intense cold they had to face 
on their journey across the Himalayas. They carried their necessities on their backs, 
including umbrellas to protect them from the Indian sun. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE WINDS OF ASIA 


A'TER is warmed by the sun's heat much more slowly" ' 
than the land, and when that heat is feeble, as it is in 
winter, water turns cold more slowly than the land. So in a 
j small island like Great Britain, where it is impossible to be 
more than seventy miles from some coast, the surrounding seas 
prevent our ever suffering extremes of heat or cold. 
With a huge mass of land like Asia, which stretches from 
185 
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Surface Divisions of Asia. Compare with the physical map ifi the atlas. The 
West Asian plateaux are continued eastwards through Tibet and then bend round 
southwards through Burma, On the north-west are lowlands and on the north-east * 
the highlands and basin of Eastern Asia. Along the south side beneath the éentral 
chain of plateaux is a band of river-plains in Iraq and Northern India, which rise 
again to the tablelands of Arabia and India. 


the polar seas to the equator and almost halfway round the 
world, the case is very different. It is easy to find places in Asia 


we times as far from the sea as any place in England. 


+ 


xcept near the coasts, therefore, the influence of the sea is 
small : the land as a whole heats rapidly in summer and cools as 
rapidly in winter. Twenty degrees of frost is reckoned severe 
in England, but in North-East Asia there are places which 
endure every winter 80 degrees Fahrenheit below freezing or 
even more. Nearer the equator the effect of the great land 
mass is to produce a summer temperature of fully 9o degrees 
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Section from South to North across Asia. This section will help in^picturing 
the surface of Asia—the central chains of plateaux with the Siberian Lowland on 
the north, and on the south the river plain of the Ganges and the Dekkan Tableland. 

А и again аге enormously exaggerated. 


in the shade over a wide area towards the south-west of the 
continent. * . 

Perhaps go degrees may not sound very much: we some- 
times reach that temperature, for an hour or two, in an English 
heat-wave. But the effect when it continues for months together 
is enormous. From the superheated surface of the land the 
hot air rises as from a furnace, and just as at a furnace door 
a strong in-draught of air is set up, so from far and near the 
air is drawn in towards the interior of Asia. But towards а. „ 
furnace door the ait will move by the most direct routeg * . 
towards the heated plains of inner Asia the winds blow опа * 
curve, aiming, as it were, always to the right of the place they 
really want to reach, but moving gradually towards it in a left- 
handed spiral. 

In winter it is just the other way. From the cold north- 
eastern interior the winds move outwards. Their course is again 
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Winds of South-Eastern Asia in January. In winter the winds are blowing from 
land to sea and are therefore mostly dry. South-Eastern Asia then has little rain. 


curved, though not so sharply, and the curve is now right- 
handed. South of lat. 35° N. these winds will be blowing from 
the north-east and will mingle with the ordinary north-east 
Strade winds. Over all South Asia the trade winds are in fact 
. the usual winter winds; and blowing mainly from inland they 
are mainly dry ; only when they pass over the sea do they bring 
-a supply of winter rain to coasts and islands lying in their 
pat D. 

But right round from India to Japan the main, and often 
the only, rainfall occurs in the summer season. This is the time 
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Winds of South-Eastern Asia in July. The heart and south-west of Asia are dry -+ 
lands, cut off from rain-bearing winds. But to the south and east the monsoons, 
blowing in the summer from the sea, bring rain to most of South-Eastern Asia. 


of the “monsoon” (а word of Arabic origin which means 
"season", and the monsoon wind, which gives to Asia her 
wettest, wealthiest fringe, is the in-draught towards the region. 
of intense summer heat described on page 187. 

In India the change that is to reverse the regular trade winds 
begins when the sun crosses the equator in March to spend 
the next six months over the Northern Hemisphere. But it takes 
about two months of most uncomfortable heat to start the 
monsoon working. Gathering first from the coastal waters and 
then from more distant regions of the Indian Ocean, the 
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south-west monsoon brings with it the burden of moisture 
collected from thousands of miles of sea. If it meets with 
mountains on the coast, it must rise above them and be forced 
to rid itself, in the cooler.upper air, of its moisture, which falls 
in showers and sheets and deluges of rain. If it meets no ' 
mountains immediately, it passes inland till the upward motion 
of the heated air produces the same effect. 

'The effects of the burning drought of April and May on 
plants and animals are in some ways curiously like those of 
our northern winter. Birds cease to sing, flowers wither, trees 
shed their leaves, the very insects disappear. The grass turns 
brown, the soil cracks, and man and beast wait impatiently for 
June and the monsoon. Gradually the air becomes saturated 
with the wind-borne moisture ; the, sky turns from brilliant blue 
to dull lead, but not a breath stirs the sultry heaviness of forest 
or field. As the monsoon draws nearer, the days become hotter 
still and the nights more unbearable, while the clouds heap 
themselves on the western horizon. At last tbe lightning 
plays in blinding flashes over hills and sea, and with deafening 
thunder the rain descends. The monsoon has burst. In a few 
hours the rivers are roaring bank-high and flooding every 
level plain, while down the mountain-sides the torrents are 
wearing fresh channels in the crumbling soil. The beating of 
the rain on trees and roofs drowns the sound of the human 
voice, and in the first uproar of the deluge sleep is impossible. 
Gradually the first violent rains pass over and the sky clears, 
but heavy morning showers continue at intervals for several 
months. The effect of the rain is extraordinarily sudden. 
In a single day the land begins to turn from brown to green. 
Birds, beasts and insects are active again, and man goes forth 
rejoicing to his labour in the rain-soaked fields. 

Farther east, as in Siam and Southern China, the monsoon 
reaches the coast as a southerly wind, for it is curving inwards 
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Floods in China, showing a street under water at Wuhan on the middle 
Yangtze River. The Upper Yangtze is fed in summer by the melting snows and 
glaciers of high mountains in Tibet. To this is added heavy monsoon rains over 
its middle and lower course. Such floods may submerge fields and crops for weeks 
and ruin harvests as well as drown many villages. 


all the time. In North China and Japan it has become a south- 
east wind and blows from the open Pacific. Its effects may be 
felt far inland, though in ever lessening quantities of rain. But 
here is a curious and dismal fact: the regions that suffer most 
from the intense heat which causes the monsoon never benefit 
from its rains! Those spiral wanderings have exhausted its 
supplies before it reaches the heart of Asia. 


xe 
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A Scene in the Equatorial Forests. With the continuous great heat and heavy 


rainfall in the islands near the equator, vegetation is very dense, Here we see the 
jungle being cleared in Malaya, 
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Up to the great mountain barriers which hem them in, the 
monsoon lands of South Asia are covered with thick forest ов 
jungle, only partly cleared, even yet, to make room for the 
villages and the crops of their inhabitants. Just as the coco-nut 
is the chief tree. of the coasts, the most typical trees of the 
jungle are teak, the most lasting of timber, and bamboo, the 
most generally useful to the natives. Trees grow high and close 
together, and the tangle is made worse by ferns and other plants 
which not only spring from the ground but grow from hollows 
on the trunk and branches (as in the sketch below). Creepers 
coil round the stems and spread from tree to tree until the 
whole seems matted together and progress is only possible with 
an axe. Many animals have their homes in the jungle: tigers 
and herds of elephants, monkeys and poisonous snakes. For 
centuries the Asiatic elephants have been tamed, and their 
pina de put to many uses, but few people are rich enough to own 
them. 


E ul QUESTIONS 


1. Compare the diagrams on pages 186 and 187 with the physical map of Asia 
in the*atlas and identify the divisions and names given. 

2. From the maps on pages 188 and 189 state what winds are prevalent in 
(a) January, (b) July, at Bombay, Singapore, Shanghai. 

3. Judging by the description and explanation of the winds in South-Eastern 
Asia, what might you expect to be the direction of the breeze at a seaside resort in 
summer (a) on a hot afternoon, (5) a cool night ? 

4. Would you expect the following places to have some rain in January or July, 
or both : Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, Philippine Islands (maps, pages 188 and 189) ? 
Give reasons for your answers. 


PLANTS GROWING ON A BRANCH. 
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The Khyber Pass. The picture shows a caravan during a hat on its journey 
through the pass. Notice the barren nature of the country. The slopes are dusty 
and stony ; scattered low, dry bushes are the only signs of vegetation in this arid 
country. * 


CHAPTER 25 
INDIA: THE LAND AND ITS USES 


"LL mountain chains surrounding the plateaux of Western 
Asia gather into a. knot in “High Pamir” to open again 
eastwards round the lofty plains and valleys of Tibet. The 
southern boundary of this forbidden land is the gigantic range 
of the Himalayas, which contains Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain in the world (29,000 fect) and several others over 
five miles high. South of the Himalayas lie the plains and 
peninsula of India cut off from the rest of Asia, as Italy is cut off 
by the Alps from the rest of Europe. But seventeen Italys 
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The Size of India and Burma. India is placed over Europe. Indian names 
are printed in upright letters, European names in sloping letters. India would 
reach from central Norway to the toe of Italy, from Ireland to central Russia, 
If Karachi was placed near Liverpool, Calcutta would be near Moscow. Burma 
is included to show the size of the Bay of Bengal. 


would not cover India, and the Alps would be wholly lost 
under the Himalayas. 

That mighty tangle of peaks and precipices is threaded only 
by a few rivers, tumbling through impassable gorges into the 
plains of Northern India. The Himalayas have proved as 
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good a. barrier to invading 
armies as they are in keeping 
out the winds of Central Asia.. 
Only in the.north-west, be- 
tween the Himalayas and the 
sea, does the mountain barrier 
fall low enough to allow of an 
occasional pass. The chief of 
these is the Khyber, through 
which both traders and in- 


Су vaders have descended in all 

ў ages to bring profit or ruin to 
India and her peoples. 

Be» Tableland Round the two ends of the 


1,500 mile front of the Hima- 
i Se WIES layas the Indus and the Brah- 
ace 1VISIOnS О паа. отшраге e 4 И 

with the map in the atlas. Notice the _maputra turn into very differ 
three great divisions: the northern moun- ent regions. The Indus and 
tains of which the Himalayas are part, its four great tributaries water 
the plain of the Indus and the Ganges, the Punjab (the send ОЁ 


and the Dekkan Tableland. s А Be 
. the five rivers "), which is the 
very centre of the region of summer drought. The Brahmaputra 
joins the Ganges in the wettest corner of India to form their 
joint delta at the head of the Bay of Bengal. South of these 
river-plains the Dekkan stretches, a triangular tableland, to 
Cape Comorin and the Island of Ceylon. Like Arabia, the 
Dekkan is tilted high on the west, and from the ridge of the 
Western Ghats the Kistna and other rivers flow down the 
eastward slope to build, with the mud of the Dekkan, the 
coastal plains that fringe the Bay of Bengal. 
India is a vast country nearly as large as Europe with 
a population of 400 millions, a sixth of all the. people in the 
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The Lower Slopes of the Himalayas. The narrow gauge railways are clever 
feats of engineering, The train is climbing up to Simla. Sharp curves, steep gradients 
and zigzags help*the upward climb. Three stretches of the line, one above the 
other, are visible here. The lowest emerges from a tunnel on the left. 


world; and since most of these obtain their livelihood from 
the soil, the monsoon rains are the great event of the year. 
While the north-east trade wind blows, the land is parched 
and dusty with the temperature of a hot English August, 
though this is the ** cold weather." But with April the plains 
grow hotter and ever hotter. Those therefore who can manage 
it take refuge in the cooler climate of the hill stations such as 
Darjeeling or Simla, which at 7,000 feet is a very rainy place 
but with a temperature in summer of an English May or 
June. This “hot weather” lasts till the middle of June, 
when the monsoon “ bursts" on the west coast. By July 
the rains have spread over most of India: the rivers 
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b - Late Summer 


Winds and Rainfall of India. Asin the figures for the winds of Asia on pages 188-9, 
in winter the winds are blowing from land to sea and are dry ; only the southern 
tip and Ceylon then have rain. On the other hand, in late summer the winds are 
reversed, blow from sea to land, and are wet. ў 


are in flood, and engineers are anxiously watching their bridges 
and irrigation dams. The peasant rejoices in the life-giving 
rain, but others who must stay in the plains swelter in the 
steamy heat and see all their possessions mildewing in the 
constant damp. India, however, is safe for another year. 

The monsoon from the Arabian Sea drenches the Western 
Ghats, but its rains are less certain as they cross the Dekkan 
tableland. Another current, from the Bay of Bengal, makes the 
Ganges delta a vast lake and then, turned by the wall of the 
Himalayas, scatters a decreasing rainfall over the northern plains 
till little or none is left for the Punjab. So there are four rain- 
fall regions in India. Along the west coast there is plenty, and 
plenty also on the Lower Ganges and the hills of Assam. On 
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Some Products of India. The left-hand map shows the distribution of two 
important food grains. Rice grows in the wet and irrigated plains, wheat in the 
drier north-west. The two grains overlap along the middle Ganges. 

The right-hand map gives the distribution of three commercial crops: cotton 
chiefly in the sunny lands of the west and north-west, jute along the rivers of the 
north-gast and tea on the hill-slopes of the north-east and in Ceylon. 


the plains of the Indus there is never enough, and life depends 
on irrigation. Over the rest of India, from the Upper Ganges 
to the South-Eastern Dekkan, there may be much or little, 
and this is the region of possible famine. In most years the 
monsoon fails somewhere: once in a dozen years the failure is 
widespread, and the distress, unless prevented by irrigation, 
becomes a most serious problem for the Government. 

Though there are enormous numbers of cattle in India, 
they are used mainly to draw carts or ploughs and for such 
milk as this labour allows them to give. The Hindus never eat 
meat. Their chief foods are rice and millet. Rice needs great 
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Jute. The jute plant is a tall reed. It grows on the wet lands of the rivers of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, which supply the whole world with jute. 


heat and much water ; indeed it must be planted out in flooded | 
fields, and the work in the mud is very hard. But the food value 
of the crop is high. Millet is a poor grain which we only give to | 
canaries, but it is largely eaten in the Dekkan and North-West ) 
India, where rice cannot be grown. Fortunately in so hot a 
climate two or even three crops can be grown each year. These 
may be all rice, planted in irrigation water, or cotton in the | 
wet season, and wheat or millet in the months when water is 
less plentiful; but wheat is only grown in the north. 

Cotton, jute and tea are the chief crops grown for sale. 
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Cotton grows on the rich volcanic soils of the Dekkan, but the 
quality is poor and it is used mainly in the Bombay mills and in 
Japan. Jute is a thirsty reed that flourishes in the mud of the 
Lower Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys. It is manufactured 
in the Calcutta mills into twine and rough sacking. During the 
Crimean War, Dundee in Scotland was cut off from its supplies 
of the Russian fibre plants, flax and hemp. Instead of them jute 
was introduced from Calcutta and is largely used in the factories 
of Eastern Scotland. Tea, which is the dried leaf and not the 
fruit of the shrub, like cocoa or coffee, can be grown more 
widely than either of these, since-it is better able to resist frost. 
It needs heavy rainfall but good drainage, and grows best on 
the hillsides of North-East India and Ceylon, The leaves are 
picked several times a year, a task that requires nimble fingers 
and cheap labour such as India and Ceylon can supply. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If you could place India down across the centre of Europe, from where to 
where would the Himalayas reach ? What European distances correspond roughly 
to those from (a) Karachi to Delhi, (6) Delhi to Cape Comorin ? 

2. From the maps on page 198 state the direction of the wind and the amount 
of rainfall (heavy, moderate, scanty) in (а) January, (b) July at Karachi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Colombo (Ceylon). 

3. Why is the rainfall in July heavier on the west coast than on the east coast of 
the Dekkan ? 

4. By comparing the maps on pages 198 and 199, show that (a) rice requires 
more moisture than wheat, (5) jute than cotton. How is it that rice occurs along 
the dry Lower Indus ? 

5. From the map on page 199 explain by what ports tea, jute and cotton are 
likely to be exported. 
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An Indian Village. India is a land of half a million villages, many of them 
only reached by paths. The mean huts are of sun-dried mud, one storey high, and 
roofed with small mud tiles or wood and grasses; the street is a Фпеге earth track. 
Yoked cattle draw the cart. 
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CHAPTER 26 
THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


N a country where four-fifths of the people depend entirely 

on the land, the population is naturally densest in the river 
plains and coastal regions, where soil and water conditions are 
most favourable to crops. Of all the river plains, those of the 
Upper Punjab and the Ganges have the largest number of 
inhabitants, and in the combined delta of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra the peasants are crowded still more thickly. 
But the population is scanty wherever in the interior the rain 
falls less frequently. It is scantiest of all in the Indian Desert, 
which lies east of the Middle Indus, in the region of summer 
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The Sukkur Irrigation Scheme. The 
dam has been built at the lower end of 
a gorge where the Indus crosses a band 
of hard rock and is confined between 
its walls. From. above the dam, irriga- 
tion canals fan out and change what 
once was a desert into rich farms. 


heat never reached by the 
monsoon. Here, however, 
the irrigation schemes of the 
Government are working the 
greatest miracles. 

Inearly summer the Indus 
and its tributaries are filled 
with the melted snows of the 
mountains, and a system of 
canals has long been used to 
bring the flood water to the 
fields. But,the flood is not 
always high enough to fill the 
canals, which in any case are 
dry again by late summer. So 
here, as under the old method 
in Egypt, the riverside farmers could only grow one crop a 
year. А great dam has now been built at Sukkur, turning the 
long gorge of the Indus above it into a vast reservoir capable of 
supplying a region larger than Wales with water at all seasons. 
Two or three crops can now be grown each year, and more land 
is being steadily brought into cultivation. Similar works, some 
provided by the Government, others by local benefactors, are 
gradually supplying the drier parts of India with constant water. 
This increases the general prosperity and prevents the famines 
which have too often visited the country in the past. 
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Ploughing in India. Much of Indian agriculture is still very simple, The plough 
is made of wood, and the pair of humped bullocks are small beasts. The result is 
that the furrow is shallow and the thin layer of ploughed soil is soon exhausted. 


The Indian peasants live in half a million villages unreached, 
for the most part, by proper roads and cut off by the jungle 
from the world outside. For centuries they have tilled their fields 
and managed their affairs as their fathers did before them. A 
group of wretched dwellings of sun-dried mud or bamboo is 
huddled round the only well. The headman of the village, the 
guardian of its customs and its rights, and the banker may be 
better housed, and there will be a temple or, in Mohammedan 
districts, a mosque, with the priest who Keeps it. The blacksmith 
and the leather-dresser, the oil-presser, the weaver and the potter, 
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A Simple Oil-Mill in Ceylon. A pair of oxen' are harnessed to a heavy beam 
which turns and crushes the broken kernels of the coco-nuts in the metal container, 
from which the oil is collécted. The oxen are blindfolded (usually over the left eye) 
so that they may not notice that they are only going round and round in a narrow 
circle. 


the servants of the village who supply all its needs, live apart, 
receiving a share of the harvest for their services. It would be 
hard to imagine anything less like the farms and homesteads 
of the English countryside than these villages. Living with the 
rest for company and security against robbers and tigers, each 
villager may rent four or five small patches a mile or more apart. 
Perhaps his whole holding amounts to two or three acres, and 
from this and the common pasture he supports his family. His 
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Distribution of Population in India. 
әГһе map shows the distribution of 
population—an outer frame of high 
density along the productive plains, 
enclosing an interior of moderate den- 
sity of about 200 to the square mile. 
In the dry north-western deserts 
population is scanty. 


scattered strips mean extra 
toil, but also greater variety of 
soil and moisture. Water is his 
chief concern, and he watches 
for the monsoon as the Egyp- 
tian watches for the rising 
Nile. He has no stores to tide 
over a bad season, and he 
must pay his rent and taxes. 
He is generally in debt either to the banker or the landlord, and 
usually to both. Since few markets are within reaçh, he grows 
nothing for sale and never changes the methods by which his 
fathers lived or starved. Indian agriculture sadly needs stronger 
cattle and steel ploughs. The primitive oil-mill is another 
example of out-of-date methods in India. Modern machinery 
would not only do more work with less labour, but would extract 
more oil from the same amount of seed or coco-nuts. 

Except the great sea-ports, India has few modern cities. 
Earlier princes fortified their capitals, gathering round them 
the merchants and the craftsmen who made India famous by 
their work in metal, stone, ivory and silk. Patna on the Ganges 
is an old Hindu capital; Benares with its 1,500 temples, a 
place of pilgrimage where pious Hindus wash away their sins 
in the sacred waters of the Ganges. It is renowned for the 
beauty of its buildings, its palaces and temples, as well as for 
the delicate design and craftsmanship of its workers in brass 
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Benares. Bénares on the Ganges is the Holy City of the Hindus, to whom all 
water is sacred, especially that of “ Mother Ganges." The stone-lined river-bank 
has many landing-places like these, from which the pilgrims bathe in the sacred river. 


and copper and silver. Allahabad is a trading centre where 
the Ganges and the Jumna meet, while Delhi on the Jumna, 
between the plains of the Ganges and the Indus, was the 
capital of India’s Mohammedan conquerors as it was of the 
British Government and is now of the Indian Republic. 

For centuries the Mohammedans from Central Asia, the 
Moguls (i.e. Mongols), swept down in wave after wave from 
the north-western passes, and they were still in possession when 
the last great invasion occurred, now, however, from the sea. 
This was the coming of the European traders: Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and English. For nearly 200 years the English 
East India Company and its successor, the British Government 
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Calcutta is a modern port created by the English. The harbour, with docks 
and river moorings, can take 100 vessels, some of which are seen lining the bank 
of the river. On the opposite side is Howrah, the industrial area, and the two 
cities together contain well over a million people. From them pass out all over the 
world jute, tea, oil seeds, hides and many other products of the rich Ganges Plain 
behind. 


itself, were masters of the country, though much of it was 
still ruled by its own princes under varying degrees of British 
control. India, the greatest of British overseas dominions, was 
remarkable for the smallness of its European population as 
compared with the Indian. We notice the same state of affairs 
in our African territories, but India has a civilisation of her own 
far in advance of anything we found elsewhere. \ 

British control brought many great benefits to India, It 
put an end to warfare and did much to secure liberty and just 
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dealing for everyone. Much British money has been spent in 
developing industries and building a network of railways te 
increase trade and rush supplies to districts threatened with 
famine. Crops fer export, such as tea, have been added to the 
native food crops, and modern ports created to deal with them : 
Calcutta, seventy miles up the Ganges delta, Bombay and 
Madras on either side of the Dekkan, and Karachi near the 
mouth of the Indus. The spread of education has already 
produced a small but very important class of students and pro- 
fessional men, whose ideas are centuries in advance of those 
of most of their fellow-countrymen. 

Recently the educated classes have demanded that India 
should govern herself. The British Government has agreed, and 
British India has been split up into the Republic of India (where 
most people are Hindus) and the Dominion of Pakistan? (where 
Mohammedans are most numerous) because feeling was too 
strong for the two religions to work together. Both parts remain 
members of,the British Commonwealth. Pakistan itself lies in 
two widely separated areas, north-west and north-east. The 
former independent principalities are joined to one or other 
of these Dominions. Delhi, as we have already noted, is the 
capital of the new India, and Karachi of Pakistan. 


QUESTIONS 


1. From the map on page 206 describe the distribution of population in India. 
Make a tracing of the population map, and by laying it over the maps on pages 
196 and 198 try and suggest some of the reasons for the differing densities. 

2. How do (a) an Indian village (page 202), (b) village farming methods (pages 
203, 204), differ from those in Britain ? 

3. Learn to draw by heart an outline of India, shading and naming the high- 
lands, and marking the four great ports. 

4. With the help of the atlas, draw a map of the Ganges Basin, marking 
the cities mentioned on pages 206 and 207, and writing underneath cach, one 
fact of importance. 


1 The word means “‘ land of the pure," 


INDIAN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Rice Growing. The small plants are raised in nursery beds from which they 
аге gathered and tied in bundles ready for planting one by one with immense labour. 


The raised bank which keeps the water on the rice field can be seen in the upper part 
of the picture. 


CHAPTER 27 x 
INDO-CHINA AND THE EAST INDIES 


E Lm lands that lie between India, China and Australia are 
divided unequally by the equator. They cover the readiest 
passage from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific, and the traffic of 
ages has left upon their shores settlements of many different 
peoples. 

The mountain ranges of Middle Asia bend southward with 
the Brahmaputra and are drowned at last in the sea. The 
last to survive is the range that separates Burma from Siam, 
forming before it sinks the long arm of the Malay Peninsula. 
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Plan of the Islands of South-Eastern Asia. Think of the islands as а group of 
central islands, flanked by two curving chains which meet in New Guinea. Square, 
massite Borneo is the largest of the central group. Sumatra, Java and other smaller 
islands of the East Indies flank it on the south. The long chain of the Philippine 


Islands flanks it on the Pacific side. 


But the mountains that separate India from Burma rise again 
in a curving chain of islands running eastwards to New Guinea. 
Shorter chains may also be traced running northward to the 
China coast. 

The Indo-China Peninsula consists of Burma, the kingdom 
of Siam and Indo-China proper, which lies east of Siam. 
Much of the old civilisations of these countries came from their 
neighbours India and China. The people, who got their 
-Buddhist religion from India, have high cheek-bones, yellow- 
brown skin and straight black hair which shows them to be 
similar in race to the Chinese. 


INDO-CHINA AND EAST INDIES 
—n 
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The Teak Industry. Teak is a hard wood of the forests of Southern India and 
Indo-China. Here two elephants are at work in Burma lifting and pushing a great 
squared log into position. © 


For a monsoon country, the Indo-China Peninsula is not 
very densely populated. Fringed with fertile delta-lands, it is 
an excellent region for rice, and it exports countless bags of it to 
places that cannot grow rice or, like Java, grow too little for 
their needs. Rice, like wheat or oats, is merely the cultivated 
form of a special kind of grass, but it needs greater heat and far 
more water than other grain crops. In these countries it is 
grown cither in banked fields or on hillside terraces supported 
by stone walls. 

The monsoon jungle is rich in timber. Kipling has described 
the elephants piling the teak “ іп the sludgy, squdgy creek," 
as he has also told us of the “ spicy garlic smells, the sunshine 
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Chief Cultivated Areas of Indo-China and the East Indies. Both mainland 
and islands are mountainous. On the mainland the chief closely-cultivated areas 
are along the lower valleys and deltas of the rivers, on the islands and in the Malay 
Peninsula along the coastal lowlands. 


and the palm-trees and the tinkly temple bells " of the Irra- 
waddy River, on the delta of which lies Burma’s chief port, 
Rangoon. Teak is very valuable for shipbuilding and building 
work generally. It is hard and solid as oak, but superior to the 
latter because it contains an oil which resists the weather and 
prevents iron bolts from rusting. 

The Burmese do not take kindly to heavy work. The docks, 
railways, oil-wells and many other businesses are managed by 
foreigners, while Chinese and Indian “ coolies” supply the 
labour. Thus the population is much mixed, but few of all 
these incomers from abroad stay all their lives in Burma. 
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Bangkok. The river’s branches and canals not only carry a largè trade but also 
a large houseboat population. Some of the boats in the picture are lightly pro- 
tected from sun and rain; others have more solid living quarters. 
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Siam is a go-ahead country governed on modern lines 
largely with the help of Europeans and at one time a number 
of Japanese. Its education system was built up by British 
officials, and British business men have started teak, shipping 
and other industries in Siam, but the country is independent. 
The capital is Bangkok on the delta of the Menam River. 

Indo-China proper includes much of the valley of the 
Mekong River. The chief port, Saigon, lies on its delta. In 
France's colonial empire this territory ranked next to her African 


possessions, but here, as elsewhere in the East, the native popula- 


tion is seeking its complete independence. 
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Rubber Тар- 
ping in Malaya. 
Here an Indian 
coolie has made a 
slanting cut in the 
bark half-way 
round the tree 
with his knife. The 
milky sap is col- 
lected in the tin 
cup attached be- 
low. The cut heals 
up so quickly that 
the trunk is cut at 
frequent intervals 
in order to' keep 
up the flow of sap. 
Earlier healed cuts 
are visible in the 
picture, 
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The long, paddle-shaped Malay Peninsula stretches almost 
to the equator. The handle is shared between Burma and Siam, 
but the blade is British Malaya, and its tip is the island of 
Singapore. Singapore is the natural centre of the island world 
around it, and, lying at the very door of the Straits of Malacca, 
it is also the key to the Far East. Thirty thousand coastal and 
sea-going ships enter its harbour every year, many on their 
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Singapore as an Ocean Junction. The four maps on these pages illustrate 
with four products the work of Singapore as an ocean junction. The two maps 
on this page show how the port collects rubber and pepper from the mainland 
and islands near by (thick arrows) and then distributes them to distant countries 
all over the world (broken lines). 

The two maps on page 217 show how Singapore collects manufactured products 
from distant countries (broken lines) and distributes them to the mainland and 
islands near by (thick arrows), 
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a- Cotton fabrics 
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b- Condensed milk 
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Political Divisions in Indo-China and the East Indies. European nations have 
long had colonies in this region. Of recent years native peoples in the East have 
clamoured to govern themselves. Siam and the Philippines are indepéndent. 
Burma has also become so. The Dutch islands form the United States of Indonesia. 
Part of French Indo-China manages its own affairs. 


way from Europe to the Far East, but most with cargoes from 
Indo-China and the islands, to be carried away again, when 
sorted and repacked, to more distant lands. The rubber and 
tin, which Malaya produces so plentifully, are largely shipped 
to the United States. 

The Malays, like the Burmese, are rice-growers. The rubber 
plantations, which share the west-coast lowlands with the rice 
fields, are managed by Europeans and manned by Indian 
coolies. The tin mines along the foot of the mountains are 
worked mainly with Chinese labour. 
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Chief Commercial Products of Indo-China and the East Indies. The South- 
Eastern Islands still produce the spices which made them famous of old, but the 
tradé is now small since spice is no longer important as a preservative. 


Rubber is the sap of certain trees which were first found in 
Brazil. Its name comes from its earliest use in Europe, to rub out 
pencil marks. It was called india-rubber because the American 
Indians were known to make it into balls, but it was long 
before anyone discovered other uses for its bounce. Modern 
rubber-growing is mainly the result of the need for motor-tyres. 
The collection of ** wild”? rubber from scattered trees in the 
dense forests of the Amazon proved too slow and expensive for 
the new demand. Young plants were therefore reared in the 
hot-houses of Kew Gardens and sent to start plantations in 
various tropical countries, but the business has only flourished 
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Some Products of Malaya. 


The peninsula has a 
backbone of mountains. The 
chief lowland is on the west 
side, and here mainly are the 
rice ficlds of the Malays and 
the rubber plantations of 
British companies. Part of 
the “tin line” is marked 
along the western foot of ' 
the mountains, where tin is 
washed out of the gravels 
chiefly by Chinese. Singa- 
pore is on an island at the 
end of the peninsula, and is 
connected across the shal- 
low strait by a causeway. 
Malacca isgan old port of 
Arab traders; Singaporeisa 
new creation of the British. 


in Ceylon, Malaya and the neighbouring East Indies. In 
plantations the trees can be easily looked after and profitably 
tapped. The sap is allowed to harden into sheets and then 
exported to the manufacturers. - 
Most of the islands belonged formerly to the Dutch Empire 
but have become, since 1949, the independent Republic of 
Indonesia. "The largest is Borneo, but the north of it is British. 
Sumatra, the next in size, is less important than Java, whose 
population under the Dutch rose from 5 to 40 millión. The 
climate of the whole group, like that of Malaya, is equatorial, 
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with a rainfall as heavy and regular as that of the Amazon ог 
Congo Basin. The natural forest is therefore dense, but the 
lowlands.now produce heavy crops of rice and rubber. On the 
hill-slopes of Java tea and coffee are grown, as well as cinchona, 
a tree imported from Peru, the bark of which yields quinine. 
The world's supply ofthis famous medicine comes almost wholly 
from Java. But the most valuable export is cane-sugar, for 
Dutch scientists here produced a cane which gives twice as 
much sugar as the cane of any other country and needs less 
time to grow. Djakarta (formerly called Batavia), the capital 
: of Java, with over 250,000 inhabitants, is the largest town of the 
islands. The whole Republic has about 80 million inhabitants. 
` The Philippine Islands belonged to the United States, but 
the Americans do not like such distant possessions. They gave 
the inhabitants, or Filipinos as they are called, independence in 
1946. Their trade, like that of the Pacific Islands, depends 
largely on. coco-nuts, but their tobacco and hemp make the 
cigars and ropes called after the capital, Manila. 


QUESTIONS 


. : 

I. What nations developed Malaya, Java, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, 
Eastern Indo-China ? 

2. From the maps on page 216 name in each case the near-by countries from 
which Singapore collects the products named and the distant countries to which 
it distributes them. 

3. From the maps on page 217 name in each case the distant countries from 
which Singapore collects the manufactured. products named and the near-by 
countries to which it distributes them. 

4. How is rubber obtained ? Name some chief uses to which it is put. 

5. What are quinine, tobacco, coco-nut like when growing in their natural 
state? What are the chief (a) food crops, (b) export products of Malaya and Java? 
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A Village Street in South-West China. Houses and shops are only one storey 
high. The road is cobbled with a paved centre for wheeled traffic. The shops have 
no windows and display their goods on the roadside. 


CHAPTER 28. 
CHINA Ф 


А EAL China lies south of the Great Wall. "Attached are 

3 four outlying provinces: Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Sin- 
kiang and Tibet. The whole is larger than Europe, but more 
than 400 million of the 450 million inhabitants live in China 
itself on less than half the total area. Three-quarters of these аге 
farmers, probably the hardest-working in the world, for the 
land is too small for their needs. They must toil or starve, and 
too often they do both, yet their cheerfulness is unconquerable. 

"China a nox a republic, but the Chinese peasant cares little 
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Surface Divisions of China. Compare this diagram. closely with the physical 
map of China in the atlas and note (а) in the north, the River Hwang flowing — 
through the “ yellow earth” district, and finally across the wide plain of North 
China; (b) in the centre, the Yangtze, flowing through the “Red Basin,” from 
which it escapes by a series of gorges; (c) in the south is the valley of the River Si. . 

The lightly dotted areas are lowlands, the zigzag shading shows highlands. 


for the Government, unless, as now seems to be the case, he is 
forced to do so.- The scarcity of rapid means of communica- 
tion—roads and railways, telegraphs and telephones—makes it 
difficult to unite and control so large a country. The ordinary 
Chinese peasant does not understand patriotism (though he may 
dislike interference from foreigners—a very different thing); 
~he thinks only of his family, and for that he works—for his = 
parents and his sisters, his cousins and his aunts : for his owns 
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The Temple of Heaven, 
Peking. There are three 
terraces of white marble with 
a flight of steps leading from 
опе to ¢he other. Each ter- 
race hasa finely carved balus- 
trade, also of marble. From 
the upper terrace rises a cir- 
cular building with three roofs 
of blue tiles. ^ ' 


wife and children he 
takes only his due 
share of the family 
earnings. His scanty 
fields are made smaller 
still by the sacred 
tombs of his ancestors. 
China is mainly a 
land of scores and 
scores of, little vil- 
lages, little farms 
and countless grave- 
mounds. * 
Even without the 
more distant terri- 
tories named above 
there are still two Chinas, the north and the south. The rocky 
uplands and sheer precipices of the mountains, which divide 
the-River Hwang from the River Yangtze, divide also the 
northern from the southern climate. The south has warmth all 
the year round with winter rain from the Pacific and the 
summer downpour of the southern monsoon. In the. north, 
bitter winds from Siberia make the winters cold and dry, and, 
to save food, many of the inhabitants spend long hours in sleep 
“on their brick stoves, hibernating like dormice. In summer the 
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China: Products. The map shows where two important grain foods are grown 
—wheat in the cooler, drier north, rice in the hotter, moister south. They overlap 
along the Lowe Yangtze, where rice is grown in summer and wheat in winter. 


Pacific monsoon brings only a variable rainfall. Droughts ог s. 
floods may ruin the single yearly harvest for which the farmers 
toil so manfully, labouring from dawn to dusk. 

The north is chiefly the basin of the Hwang Ho, the “ Yellow 
River.” That stream flows first through vast gorges in Tibet 
and next in a great northward bend, cutting deep into a region 
of yellow soil too dry for trees, but well suited for crops where 
water is available. The summer floods carry the yellow mud 
out on to the broad plain that spreads north and south of the 
Shantung Peninsula. There the river swirls on a high bed of 
its own making, always liable, in spite of careful dyking, to make 
a new outlet to the “ Yellow Sea.” Less than a hundred years 
ago it shifted the last 300 miles of its course from south to 


China: Products. The left-hand map shows that the silk-worm and mulberry 
ME over wide areas in north, centre and south. Tea, on the other hand (right- 
hand map), is grown on hill-slopes in the southern half of the country. 


+ north of Shantung and drowned a million people whose hdmes 
lay in its path. No wonder men call it * China's Sorrow" ! 
The two chief cities, Peking (the capital of the republic as it 
was of the old Empire) and the port of Tientsin, lie north of 
this particular danger. The Temple of Heaven is an example 
of the splendid buildings for which the old capital of China is 
famous. Before China became a republic, the Emperor used 
to come to this temple in spring to pray for blessings on the 
year's harvest. : 
Every possible acre of that plain grows wheat or “ giant 
millet,” for these are the chief food-plants of Northern China. 
There is no room for flower gardens nor even for pastures 
and dairy-farms. No trees or hedges steal goodness from the 
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precious soil. Pigs 
and fowls, which can 
pick up their own 
living in little space, 
are common. Every- 
where, in open 
weather, the fields 
are full of labourers, 
for no machines are 
used except a simple 
ox-drawn plough. 
Loads are carried by 
donkeys or in ox- 
carts, or wheelbar- 
rows helped some- 
times by a sail! - 
In South China green valleys replace the dusty yellow 
plains; winters are mild, and rainfall plentiful. There are two 
important rivers, the Yangtze and the Si. The Yangtze, like 
the Hwang, rises in Tibet and flows at first south-east between 
huge mountain walls. Then it turns north-east through the Red 
Basin. This is a sandstone country, remarkably fertile, thanks 
to skilful irrigation, but it is cut off by mountains from the rest 
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A Fishing Boat on the Yangtze. The photograph gives some idea of the breadth 
of the river, the busiest river-highway in China. The net is spread wide ready to be 
lowered and towed behind the boat. 


of China and can only be reached through the dangerous gorges 
of the river. Farther down, the valley widens, and shallow 
lakes take much of the summer flood waters, though the river 
often rises from 40 to 50 feet at Wuhan. 

This city is a great junction of traffic by river and rail, 
for one of China's few lines, that from Peking to Canton, 
passes through it. It lies 600 miles from the sea, but ocean- 
going ships can always reach it. It is a centre of the tea trade, 
and large quantities, pressed into “ bricks," are taken by 
caravan or human carriers to Central Asia, though elsewhere 
China tea is losing favour. 

On the lower reaches of the Yangtze the best Chinese silk 
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China: Density of Population and Railways. 


(а) Populatiop. The four densely inhabited regions are the northern plain, 
the middle and lower Yangtze Plains, the mountain-walled Red Basin higher up 
the Yangtze, and the coast rim of the mountainous south-cast. 


(P). Railways. The great rivers provide easy communication between west and 
east. Railways link north and south. One runs from Peking to Shanghai along thc 
eastern part of the plains. The second lies along the western side of the plains 
between Peking and Canton. When in the 1939-45 war the Japanese held the rail- 
ways and lower rivers, roads were built across the mountains to take supplies to the 
Chinese. The first ran from rail-head in Burma. When Burma was over-run, another 
was built from India (map, p. 231). 


is grown. The mulberry, on which the finest silkworms are fed, 
leafs twice a year in North China and even six or seven times in 
. the south. This, combined with abundant labour, gives China 
a great advantage over the silk-growers of Southern Europe in 
the production of raw silk. 

Nanking, which means the ** Southern Capital," as Peking 
means the “ Northern Capital,” lies above the thickly populated 
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delta of the Yangtze, half-way between the north 
and the south ; but Shanghai, which lies near the 
main entrance of the river, is the chief gateway 
of the country and was till recently one of the 
great ports of the world. It is also the greatest 
manufacturing city of China and has a popula- 
tion of over three millions. 

The plain of the lower Yangtze has a rival 
further south in the densely populated delta of 


‘the Si River. Beside it stands Canton, the centre 


of Southern China and of the more adventurous 
section of the Chinese nation. The Cantonese are 
quick to accept new ideas and played a large part 
in rousing the country from its ancient ways of 
thought and government. At the mouth of the 
river the British island of Hong-kong gathers into 
its sheltered harbour most of the eastern trade 
that has survived the recent troubles. It forms 
the last Asiatic outpost of the British Empire. 

' The food-plant of Southern China is rice. 
Two, and in places as many as five, crops cán be 
grown in a year. The rice-fields fill the valleys 
and rise in terraces up the hill-sides, each care- 
fully banked to hold the water which must be 
spread by irrigation over the fields. Heavy water- 
buffaloes with broad, spreading hoofs draw the 
plough through the mud, and the young rice- 
shoots are planted one by one in the water- 
covered soil. Tea plants and mulberry trees and 
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9 
groves of bamboo clothe the higher slopes of the hills. In the 
cooler Yangtze valley, though the summer crop is still rice, e 
the winter climate is only warm enough for wheat. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why are the Yellow River and Yellow Sea so called ? Why is the river liable 
to change its lower course? Show from the map on page 223 where it has changed. 


2. With the help of the atlas and the map on page 223, draw a map of the 
Yangtze Basin, write in three chief products and name three important cities, 

3. What do you know about junks, brick tea, raw silk, water buffaloes, the 
mulberry ? 

4. Hong-kong is an ocean junction like Singapore. Judging by the maps in 
this chapter, suggest what Chinese products you would expect it to collect for 
distribution to Europe and other continents. 
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This is a sitting-room in the house of a well-to-do Japanese. The sitting or kneel- 
ing is done on the cushions laid on the floor matting, and there is hardly any furniture 
or decoration, The hanging picture can be rolled up and replaged by another. 
Light and air and cleanliness are the chief considerations. 


CHAPTER 29 
JAPAN 


jee Kingdom of Japan covers four islands in latitudes 
which correspond roughly to the Mediterranean. Defeated 
in the 1939-45 war, she lost her empire over other islands and on 
the mainland. Manchuria has been given back to China; 
Korea now forms two republics (North and South), nominally 
independent, which may eventually be joined again. 

The extensive central prairies of Manchuria are as fertile as 
the Argentine Pampas; its mountain borders are rich in coal, 
iron and timber. "Though snow-bound for four months of the 
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Surface of Japan. Com- 
pare with the map in the 
atlas. The islands are hilly 
with a mass of high mountains 


in the centre. Here are many | 
active volcanoes as well as the 
sleeping Mt. Fuji. The few [River Plaine | 


plains are merely the deltas 
of mountain rivers deposited 
in quiet bays. The three chief 
plains are marked on the 
diagram ; the largest is Tokyo 
Plain. 


year, its winter frosts 
cleanse and break up 
the soil, whilst summer 
rains and ample sun- 
shine ensure good 
harvests. 

As іп Nogth China, 
the food-crops are 
wheat and giant millet, 
but * more important 
still is the soya-bean, 
which gives food for 
man and beast, oil for industry and manure for the soil. Mukden 
in the south is the centre from which Japanese business men 
controlled farms, mines, lumbering and shop-keeping. 

But control of Manchuria did not meet Japan's greatest 
need, an outlet for her population, for her people disliked the 
cold winter climate. Though the food problem is more serious 
in Japan even than in China, Japanese farmers were unwilling 
to emigrate. Even their own northern islands are too cold for 
them in winter, and Manchuria is worse. 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula, but in the south there are 
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Winds of Japan in January (Left) and July (Right). In winter the winds blow 
outwards from the continent and are cold and dry, though they give rain and snow 
to the mountains, especially on the western sides. In summer the winds are from 
south to east. As they blow from the Pacific towards the continen rain is plentiful, 
and the winds arc full. 


grain-growing plains. Russia, China and Japan surround it, 
and one or other has often interfered in its affairs. In 1910 the 
Japanese took control; it was then very backward. They 
increased the rice-crop, developed mines and planted millions 
of trees in order to supply Japan. But there was no room for 
Japanese settlers, as Korea was already full of Koreans. 

Japan is a land of mountains and small plains formed by 
river deltas. Though Mt. Fuji, its most beautiful and sacred 
volcanic peak, is now harmless, there are fifty others that may 
any day prove dangerous, and the country suffers much from 
earthquakes, hurricanes and floods. In winter it suffers, 
especially in the north and west, from Siberian winds; in 
summer it is warm and receives heavy rains from the Pacific 
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Scene in Japan. The picture includes a village in the distance, flooded ricefields 
on thé flat plain, terraced hill-slopes to the right and tea-pickers in the foreground. 


monsoon, particularly in the south. The resulting torrents have 
built the scattered plains and deltas with the waste from the 
mountains, yet barely a seventh of the whole surface can be 
cultivated. Terraced fields occupy every slope, and little more 
remains to be added by such means. 

Fortunately the Japanese are content with little. We reckon 
that it takes four acres to support one man: in Japan two and 
a half acres are enough for a family of six. Their food includes 
neither meat nor milk, for cattle must give place to rice, the 
chief food of the nation. Their bamboo houses, with paper 
screens for inside walls, seem flimsy to us, but they are sensible 
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Rice Harvest. Water now drained off (compare pictures, pp. 210 and 235). 


in a land of earthquakes. Rice-straw mats, on which théy sit 
and sleep, are almost their only furniture, and a single flower 
may be their only decoration. Gardens, indeed, are their 
delight, but they will build a whole dwarf landscape on a 
single tray. Their flower festivals follow each other from the 
blossoming of the almond till the time of chrysanthemums. 
Their holidays are humble pilgrimages to some mountain shrine. 

Rice and fish are the chief foods of Japan. The herring 
fleet is even more important to Japan than it is to England. Of 
fish at least there is an unfailing supply in the surrounding seas, 
but the home-grown rice must be eked out by importing more, 
as must our wheat in England. So to buy rice and the iron, 
cotton and other things she cannot find at home, Japan must 
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Industrial Districts of 
Japan. The map shows three 
great industrial districts. Two 


are on the agricultural plains 1 Cottons, Silks, 


Eng erin, 
marked in the figure on p. 233, and General. 
namely round Tokyo and 2 Cottons. Silks, 


Osaka. The third region lies 5 Mining, Ships, 
and Engineering 


along the strait which is the 
western sea-gate to Japan, has 
a coal-field on the south side, 
and large shipyards and en- 
gineering works. 


make goods to sell abroad. More than half the population is 
partly engaged in producing silk, which is still woven for the 
most part on small hand looms. But large mills are used for 
cotton spinning, the raw material of which is imported from 
India and America, and the tall chimneys of Osaka recall the 
brick forests of a Lancashire town. They also use much elec- 
tricity derived from the streams of the central mountains. 
Raw silk and cotton goods are the chief exports of Japan. 
In their manufacture women are mainly employed at wages 
averaging about tenpence for a ten-hour day. They are drawn 
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Herring Fishing. Fish are used for food, oil and fertiliser. Mare than a million 
Japanese are dependent directly or indirectly on the fisheries. 


from the country districts and rarely work as much as two 
years in the mills, which means that unskilled hands must 
constantly replace them. At present Japanese cloth is mainly of 
the coarser kinds, selling at prices with which Western countries 
cannot hope to compete. Finer qualities will follow as the 
supply of skilled labour increases; and skilled labour will 
demand higher wages, but they will still be low compared with 
those paid in Europe. 

Another trade that made great strides in Japan was ship- 
building. Her ships shared the carrying trade of the world 
and helped to earn the money that must be paid for food and 
raw materials. 

Many industries are carried out in small workshops or at 
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Distribution of Population 
in Japan. Most of the popula- 
tion lives in the warm south, 
and here too are the great 
cities and chief рогі The 
northern half has a long cold 
winter which the Japanese do 
not like. 


home: Some of these 
are old and produce 
articles of artistic 
beauty, such as porce- 
lain or cabinets, trays 
and boxes, painted 
with a shiny varnish 
called lacquer. Others 
are modern and in- 
clude toys, electric 
light bulbs ahd bicycle 
parts. 

The likeness in 
position between 
Japan and .Britain 


should be noticed. Each consists of a group of islands beside a 
continent from which it borrowed its earliest civilisation, and 
each looks out over a wide ocean. But Japan has come late 
into prominence. There are now no empty regions of the world _ 
to satisfy her needs, and those needs are more pressing than 
were England's in the days of her conquests and colonisation. 
Japan's position is a very difficult one and 


a source of anxiety to others as well as to 


herself. 


"The capital of Japan is Tokyo, cen- ; 
trally placed on the broadest plain of 7g 
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the main island and connected by a network of railways 
with every part of it. All the chief islands indeed are well 
supplied with railways. Tokyo has a population of two 
millions and takes on a more Western appearance with each 
rebuilding that follows a great earthquake. It lies at the 
head of a shallow bay, and ocean steamers must use its outport 
of Yokohama, where the chief foreign settlement of Japan is to 
be found. But since the last disastrous earthquake much trade 
has been diverted to the comparative safety of Kobe, a rising 
port with active shipbuilding yards, lying on the shores of the 
beautiful Inland Sea of Japan. 


QUESTIONS 
I. From what directions do winds reach Japan in (а) January, (b) July? 
Which seem likely to give Japan most rain ? ‹ 


2. What part of Japan has most people ? Suggest some reasons (pages 233, 239). 
Name three large cities. Which is the capital ? 


3. Name the chief (a) food products, (5) manufactures, of Japan. 

4. (a) Where are the two chief coalfields? Which is most used ? (b) How do 
"Tokyo and Osaka get power for their industries ? d 

5. Look carefully at the frontispiece of this book and try to decide (а) whether 


the coast is exposed or sheltered ; (5) which way the wind usually blows ; (c) what 
sort of a tree stands in the foreground. 
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Rice Growing in Siam. The water buffalo are ploughing the flooded rice fields 
and the rice will be planted by hand before the water is drained off. These buffalo 
have broad pads*to their feet which prevent them sticking in the soft mud, just as a 
camel’s pads make travel easier in the desert sand. 


CHAPTER 30 
EAST AND WEST 


O spiral journey round the world will take us now a 
second time across the Pacific, this time on a northern 
course. 

We have seen little as yet of Northern Asia, which is wholly 
Russian and cannot be dealt with apart from the European 
territory of that nation. But the lands to the south and east of 
the mountain and desert barrier deserve to be looked at as a 
whole before we sail for North America. 
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It must have struck us in each country we have recently 


wisited that we had to deal with something quite different from ` 
the southern continents. The Asiatic countries, in the first place, © 


were already full before modern Western peoples came in 
contact with them. This is true even of the dry south-western 
regions of Asia, which contain about as many people as they 
can well hope to feed. It is truer still of the monsoon lands 
further east, where half the population of the world supports 
itself on one-eighth of the world’s land surface. If some 
countries of Europe are overcrowded, the case is far worse in 
Eastern Asia. 

Secondly, these Oriental lands have their own ancient 
civilisations and look with suspicion on many ideas which the 

` European feels no doubt about at all. The Oriental is not 

usually impressed with the importance of getting rich: comfort, 
which we think so much of, seems a small thing to the Oriental, 
and speed appeals to him not at all. His life is simpler; though 
not on that account unhappier, than ours, and therefore he asks 
less wages. His ideas of amusement, again, are different, and 
little of his small earnings go to provide him with it. It is plain 
that people who are content with so little can produce goods rore 
cheaply than we, with our Western standards of living, can hope 
todo. The more Asiatic nations manufacture, the more difficult 
we shall find it not only to sell them things as we did before, but 
also to sell our products as cheaply as theirs in other countries. 

And we must not forget the great difference in climate 
between the monsoon lands of Asia and the countries of Western 
civilisation, both north and south of the equator. With this is 
bound up the difference of food. Western civilisation is based 
on wheat and meat, that of Monsoon Asia on rice. 

There can be no doubt that of all grains wheat has the 
greatest food value and rice the least; nevertheless rice in a 
warm climate, where less food is required, has proved amply 
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sufficient for human needs, though greater quantities of it must 
be eaten. This in itself is a drawback in densely peopled regions, 
and more interest is now being shown in wheat wherever wheat 
can be grown. Byt in lands which are visited by the heavier 
monsoon rainfall wheat cannot flourish. 

The absence of pasture-land which we have noted in various 
countries is not, from the food point of view, a serious drawback. 
Flesh food is unnecessary and even harmful in warm climates, 
and meat production is in any case the most extravagant way of 
using the soil. Milk production, as in Europe, is another matter, 
but hot climates do not permit it. • 

It is due to the warmer climate that the inhabitants of lands 
within the Tropics are less energetic than people who live 
farther north or south. We do not find in India, Indo-China 
or South China the same endurance and energy as we find in 
North China or Japan, where the cold winters are at least as 
bracing as our own. These are the countries that have pro- 
duced, or will produce again, our most serious rivals. 

Our own*debt to the East must not be lost sight of. We 
have to thank it for such valuable discoveries as ink and paper, 
the rhariner's compass, the use of silk and tea and Arabic 
numerals. Chinese and Japanese porcelain and lacquer-work, 
the Persian games of chess and polo are among the sources of 
pleasure we owe to the East. 

Many Eastern countries in later times have been quick to 
learn from the Western world the things they thought most 
useful. They admire and copy, or try to copy, many of our 
Western ways of government and education ; they have adopted 
very readily our methods of warfare, because they realised that 
without them they would be at a disadvantage, and they have 
welcomed our inventions in science and machinery and fitted 
them to their own needs. They have been less willing to 
accept our religious ideas, because, unlike the simpler races of 
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` the Southern Hemisphere, they have great religions of their .. 

own. 
" But Asia, once known as “the unchanging East," is? 
changing rapidly, so far at least as the thoughts and desires of © 
its inhabitants are concerned. What will not change is the 
background, the mountains, plains and rivers, the climate - 
and the crops. These are the things that influence the lives of 
the people in Asia as elsewhere, and new ideas must in the efd 
be adapted to the old surroundings. What the result will be 
no one can know, nor can we even guess from any comparisons 
with other parts of the wgrld. 
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Cutting Cane. The sugar cane is a tall grass, growing to a height of 12 feet in 
the lowlands of the tropics. The woody stalk is seen to be jointed, much like a bamboo, 
and from the top, springs a bunch of long leaves. With a hatchet or short “ cutlass ” 
the two negro workers are cutting the cane at the base and slicing off the leaves; 


for transport to the factory. The old clumps of roots will send up new shoots, 
ery three or four years they are rooted out and pieces of the jointed stem 
in furrows to grow into new plants. 
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O the palms grew high in Avés, and fruits that shone like gold, 
And the colibris* and parrots they were gorgeous to behold". . . 
And such a port for mariners I ne'er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish Main. 

СнАкгЕз Kinestey, The Last Buccanier. 


Ox second journey round the world brings us once 
more across the Pacific Ocean to Central America and 
the West Indies. We might call this region Skeleton America, 
for little remains above water but the mountain backbone of 
the “ Spanish Main " and some broken ribs between Florida 
and the Orfnoco mouth. Yet these broken ribs of the West 
Indies are the tops of mountains as high as the Andes. The 
land from which they rise has sunk to great depths 
and is covered by an almost enclosed sea, similar to 
the Mediterranean. It is divided into the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

The name West Indies recalls the East Indies 
of Asia, a similar group of mountain tops rising 
from the sea. But the West Indies lie further north. 
Their climate is not so hot, the vegetation is more 
varied, and the scenery is probably the most beautiful 
on earth. 

This region was discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
and for 300 years the mainland and the larger 
islands belonged to Spain. The gold and silver 
mines of Mexico were the richest in the world / 
till those of Peru outshone them. Today the 

* Generally known as humming-birds. 
$ ; 
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High Islands. In contrast to a low coral island this (part of Jamaica) is more 
massive and mountainous, darker in colour. For coolness’ sake the houses of the 
wealthier inhabitants are built high up, on ledges cut out of the mountain-side} roads 
climb steeply. Kingston harbour and the sea are visible in the distance. 


white population is still mainly Spanish, the language spoken 
is Spanish, and the religion is Roman Catholic. 

Other nations—British, French and Dutch—got possession 
of the smaller islands and grew rich crops of tobacco, cotton 
and sugar-cane on their fertile soils. But the government 
was weak, and for many years buccaneers and pirates preyed 
on the shipping of the Caribbean Sea, staining its lovely beaches 
with endless bloodshed. 

Spain’s Central American colonies are now seven separate 
mountain republics. The largest is Mexico; the most prosperous 
is Costa Rica, for that alone was settled by Spanish peasants 

-who worked their own farms. Costa Rica’s chief crops are 


CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS _ 5 


coffee and banahas, which are sold to the United States and 
Great Britain. s 

In the other republics large cattle-ranches are the rule, 
with wealthy white owners and poverty-stricken Indian 
labourers, whose discontent causes many rebellions. Up and 
down the low, wet eastern coasts foreign companies grow 
vast crops of bananas for the United States. 

Mexaco still supplies a third of the world's silver, and much 
oil comes from the c Coast behind the port of Tampico. 
The capital is Mexico City, a modern town on the high dry 
plateau 7,000 feet above. the sea. It has a million inhabitants. 

Before the Panama Canal was cut, the Caribbean was a 
blind alley of the Atlantic. The canal has made it a world 
thoroughfare, to the great advantage of its ports. The western 
states of South America have also benefited; but clearly the 
United States have gained most by this short cut from their 
eastern ports to the Pacific. 

The Tropic of Cancer runs between Florida and Cuba. The 
islands and Central America lie therefore in the Hot Belt, 
but the steady breezes of the North-East Trade Winds bring 
coolet weather to the eastward coasts, and the interior high- 
lands are also not too hot. This has made white settlement 
possible and even attractive. But the proportion of white to 
black or “ coloured ” inhabitants is very small. ; 

West Indian crops are tropical, and the conditions are 
unsuitable for white labourers. The native Caribs never 
took kindly to field work and have perished, leaving only 
their name to the Caribbean Sea. Negro slaves were brought 
from West Africa, and their descendants form the main popula- 
Поп of the islands today. But once j 
they were freed, they showed little 
inclination to serve as hired labourers, 
and East Indian coolies have been 
imported to work on the sugar planta- 
tions of some islands. 
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GULF of MEXICO 


The West Indies. The three kinds ofislands are shown, (a) the larger mountainous 
islands, the tops of mountain ranges extended from the Central American mainland; 
this is flanked by (5) a band of low coral islands on the outside from the Bahamas 
to Barbados and (c) high volcanic islands on the inside of the curve. 


It was the sugar-cane with its by-products, molasses (or 
treacle) and rum, that brought these islands their early wealth. 
Then the growing of the sugar-beet in Europe and North 
America, coupled with the freeing of the slaves a hundred 

ears ago, struck the West Indies a blow from which they 
ave never recovered. They had no second crop to rely on. 
Nowadays Jamaica exports bananas, coco-nuts, oranges and 
coffee. Cuba still finds a good market for her sugar in the 
United States and has a valuable trade in cigars. Trinidad 
is fortunate in growing cocoa as well as sugar and in 
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Political Connections of the West Indies. Although owning only Puerto Rico 
and the Panama Canal Zone, the United States controls most of the trade 
in the Central American Republics and in the larger islands which are dotted. 
British possessions are shown in black and include (а) Jamaica and British Honduras, 
(b) the Bahamas, (c) Trinidad, (d) most of the Lesser Antilles. 


having valuable supplies of oil and asphalt. The full extent 
of these oil fields is as yet unknown, though 1,500 wells 
have already been opened. The asphalt comes from a 
natural Pitch Lake about half a mile wide and 200 feet 
deep. The surface is solid except in the centre, 
where the pitch is always bubbling. It is 
hacked out in blocks and carried on narrow- 
gauge railways laid on the surface of the 
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Crushing the Cane at a Sugar Mill. Brought to the crushing house by donkey. 
cart, lorry or narrow-gauge railway, the canes are tipped on to a moving “ conveyor ' 
which carries a continuous supply to the crushing machines. The cane is passed 
between heavy rollers, which grind it up and squeeze out the sweet juice. 


lake to the refineries, where it is heated and run into barrels. 
During forty years of digging the surface has only fallen 20 feet, 
so the supply will last many more years. Trinidad is the 
greatest producer of petroleum in the British Empire, and its 
natural asphalt has no equal in the world. 

For all its natural beauty this region has never been a 
perfect Paradise. Men have sadly misused it, and even Nature 
herself seems sometimes to repent of her kindness. Earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions and hurricanes bring ruin upon these 
pleasant lands. 

In January, 1907, a large part of the town of Kingston 
in Jamaica was destroyed by an earthquake. “It began,” 
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Boiling-vats in a Sugar Mill. The juice is slowly boiled down in large vats until 
it becorges thick and syrupy and crystals ofsugar form. It is then placed in “ drums ” 
which turn at high speed. The syrup is thrown out through holes in the sides to 
become molasses or treacle; the raw sugar is left behind in the drum. When 
purified still further, both are ready for market. A third product is “ Jamaica” 
rum which is fermented from molasses. 


. wrote one who felt it, * with a savage tearing and rending 
noise. The next instant the whole house was rocking violently, 
and a shower of brickwork fell. A cloud of dust and mortar 
darkened the air. The solid 14-inch wall swayed to and fro. 
А lump of masonry struck me a numbing blow on the shin. 
. . . We were being bombarded both front and rear, but we 
were unable to fly, for the timber floor was like quicksand 
beneath the feet, rising and falling, and opening and shutting, 
so that we could see into the room below." Then, just as the 


house was about to collapse, “ with absolute suddenness the 
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The North-East Trade Winds of the West Indies and Central America. The 
north-east trades (long arrows) are steady stiff breezes and blow from an easterly 
direction for ninety days out of a hundred. They bring a refreshing coolness and, 
to the high islands, give heavy rains (and forests) on windward coasts. The regularity 
of this climate is sometimes suddenly disturbed in late summer by tropical hurricanes. 


They come down from the east and, passing across the islands, curve northwards * 


(as suggested by the line of broken arrows) to skirt the coast of the mainland, 
spreading terror and doing immense damage to crops and buildings. 


quaking floor stiffened beneath our feet. Everything became 
still again, and the noise of the earthquake died away." Is it 
surprising that people “ never get used to earthquakes "? 

Still more awful was the eruption in 1902 of Mount Pelée 
in Martinique. After fifty years of quiet, the volcano began to 
spout steam, and the glow from the crater lit up the sky, causing 
wide-spread terror. Clouds of hot dust fell on all the country- 
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Some Chief Products of the West Indies and Central America. The main crop 
of the islands is sugar, but note those islands which have more than one export 
product, especially Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad and the Bahamas. The sponge 
fisheries of the Bahamas are the largest in the Empire. Mexico has important 
minerals, silver and oil. 


side. A week later a terrific explosion split the mountain-top, 
a column of dark steam rose high into the air, and rocks and 
stones rained down from the crater. Darkness covered the 
land, lit by lightning flashes sixty to the minute, while the 
thunder roared, and black rain descended in torrents. A stream 
of boiling mud and lava, half a mile wide, rushed down the 
mountain-side, engulfing sugar mills and even melting their 
metal rollers. A huge poisonous cloud swept over the doomed 
town of St. Pierre. The houses were shattered, the ships in 
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the harbour destroyed—all but one, which had enough steam 
eup to get to sea. One suburb of the town lay outside the path 
‚ of destruction; the rest was a burning ruin, and in a few minutes 
28,000 people were dead or dying. А 

More frequent than earthquakes or eruptions аге the 
hurricanes. They may be expected in the “ hurricane months,” 
September and October. They are whirling storms, sometimes 
100 miles wide, which come in from the east and usually curve 
northwards past the coast of Florida. Torrential rain and 
deafening thunder-claps accompany a wind which may. be 
travelling nearly two miles a minute. Roofs are carried away 
like straws, and wooden houses blown to matchwood. The 
din is increased by the crackling of electric wires and the crash 
of uprooted trees. At sea the gale raises mountainous waves; 
and the water may sweep far inland, as on the Florida coast 
in 1926, carrying ships with it, flooding towns and villages 
and doing enormous damage to life and property. Though 
hurricane ‘signals from the weather stations warn both ships 
and people ashore to take shelter before the worst arrives, a 
hurricane is always a terrifying experience. 

And now, perhaps, you will understand the title of this 
chapter ! 


QUESTIONS 


1. What language or languages would you expect to hear spoken in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Martinique (map, p. 7) ? 


2. Using the map on p. 11, name an island or island group which, besides 
exporting a plant product, sends out also (a) a mineral product, (b) an animal product, 
(c) a second plant product. Name the products and, if possible, a port in each case. 


3. Can you suggest any advantage which Port of Spain in Trinidad and Bridge- 
town in Barbados have by being on the west coasts of their islands (map, p. 10)? 


CABLE Conveyor FoR 
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The Rocky Mountains. Summits are high (over 14,000 feet) and jagged; sides 
are steep and bare or snow-covered. Coniferous trees, like Christmas trees, cover 
the lower slopes; in the foreground an open patch has coarse tufts of “© bear grass.” 


» CHAPTER 2 
MOUNTAINS, PLAINS AND RIVERS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


HE backbone of Central America, which widens to 

form the Plateau of Mexico, stretches northwards, 
broad and high. It covers, between the Pacific Coast and the 
Rocky Mountains, a third of the width of the United States. 
In this broad section the snow-clad ranges are separated by 
wide plateaus and high basins; its rivers have carved deep 
valleys and canyons. 

On the east side of the continent the Appalachian 
Mountains are much lower—scarcely higher than our Welsh 
and Scottish Highlands. They are also less jagged than the 
Rockies, and their valleys are more open. Northwards they 
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A Canyon in the Rocky Mountains. Just as the mountains are high and rugged, 
so the valleys are deep and rocky, and the rivers are fast and noisy. It is only by 
such canyons that the railways get through the mountains, and, even so, a ledge for 
the rails has to be blasted out of almost sheer walls. à 


form peninsulas and islands in the Atlantic, such as Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, or bays and straits such as the 
Bay of Fundy and Cabot Strait. 

Between the Rockies and the Appalachians lies a broad 
central lowland from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 
But the northern half differs widely from the southern. Long 
ages ago, when the climate was far colder, an ice sheet, 
thousands of feet thick, crept southwards over Canada, scraping, 
smoothing its rocky floor as far as the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. As it moved, the ice gouged many hollows 
in its bed of stone and blocked old river valleys with mud and 
rocks. So, when the climate grew warmer and the ice dis- 
appeared, lakes filled the hollows and the blocked valleys; 


\ 


'The Appalachians are lower and worn smoother than the Rockies. Summits 
here are more evep and slopes are gentler; much mountain is covered with forest to 
the summit and no bare rock is visible. The valleys seen in the picture are wider 
than the valleys of the Rockies, and in them the forest has been cleared for farms. 


and ‘rivers flowed once more, though often interrupted by 
falls and rapids. These rivers form three main systems, draining 
by the Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean, by the Nelson to Hudson 
Bay, and by the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic. 

This ice-smoothed region is called, from its shape, the 
Canadian Shield. Much of it, indeed, is bare rock on which 
no farmer could find a living; but it is immensely rich in 
minerals, forests and water-power (see the picture on p. 18). 

West and south of the * Shield,” on the other hand, there 
is a deep covering of soil. Part of this region forms the natural 
grasslands which the early French explorers called “ prairies,” 
and under the name of the Great Plains these prairies rise 
steadily westwards towards the Rocky Mountains. 

In the southern part of the central lowland the rivers are 
gathered in by the Mississippi, * the Father of Waters," as 


Souther, 
~ limit о; 
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The thin broken line marks the Southernmost limit reached by the ancient 
ice sheet. Compare this closely with the physical map in the atlas. 


the Indians called it. Rising west of Lake Superior, it flows 
south through a narrow valley, falling here and there over 
rocky ledges which make it useless for traffic. The last of these 
falls gives water-power for the flour-mills of Minneapolis. 
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Section West to East across the United States, showing the western mountain 
ranges and plateaus between them, the Central Interior Lowland, and the eastern 
Appalachians. Note that the Rocky Mountains are not near the Pacific Coast, but 
a third of the way across the Continent, and that they are much higher than the 
Appalachians. Compare closely with the map in the atlas and find the names 
marked on the section. The heights, of course, are much exaggerated. 


Then thé river becomes navigable, running strongly for 
700 miles till it meets the Missouri. At St. Louis, just below 
the junction, the Mississippi is a mile wide and nearly 100 
feet deep, although it is still 1,200 miles from the sea. But the 
current is now slow, too slow to carry the heavy load of mud 
brought down by its longest tributaries, the Missouri and the 
Ohio. So much mud settles on the bottom and the banks that 
in course of ages the Mississippi has raised its channel ro feet 
or more above the rest of the valley. 

With slow current the river swings in huge bends and 
loops as it travels down its wide valley. But in flood- 
time the force of the stream at a sharp bend may break a 
way across the neck. Such “ cut-offs”? leave the old bend a 
mere “ horse-shoe ” lake or swamp and transfer many square 
miles of land from one side of the river to the other. 

The floods of January, 1937, were the worst ever recorded. 
Very heavy rains caused the Ohio to rise ro feet above the 
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The Work of the Igg Sheet. The general appearance is a lowland with gentle 
flowing outlines. The surface has been smoothed by ice, and much bare rock is 
exposed. The forest of pines and firs is thin, because trees can find a root-hold only 
here and there in cracks and crevices of the rocks. The river, dividing and reuniting 
and swirling into pools, flows steadily at the top of the picture, falls over a rocky 
ledge, and then races along in wild rapids towards the observer. (See text, p. 15.) 


highest level ever known and made it a vast lake 15 miles 
. wide. Towns were flooded, and many people were drowned. 
The damage was enormous, but the loss of life would have 
been greater had it not been for the wireless. In five days, 
warned by wireless and telephone, waiting boats rescued 
58,000 people from their flooded homes. > 
The peak of the flood, 8o feet above the ordinary water- 
level, took a month to pass down from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans. The pressure on the dykes or “levees,” built to 
strengthen the banks in dangerous places, was enormous, but 
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Part of the Flood-Plain of the Mississippi. _ 
The distance from Memphis to Helena is 
about 50 miles. How wide is the flood-plain ? 
The river swings across fts valley, often in 
great loops. Since its bedis several feet above 
the surrounding land, the St. Francis River 
flows for 40 miles before it-can join the main 
river; floods, too, may be disastrous in spite 
of the artificial embankments shown. There 
* is much swamp, and the two towns are 
( built high above flood danger. In flood- 
| ^'^. ümes the river has cut across the necks of 
several loops, straightened its course and 
left the bends deserted as horse-shoe lakes, 

of which two are named. 


| warnings were telegraphed 
-ahead. Armies of men with 
. sandbags were rushed to weak 
гарой in the levees, and fleets 
of launches, cars and lorries were 
gathered for rescue-work. Thus 
the Mississippi was saved from 
the worst disasters of the Ohio. 
But wherever the banks are 
broken by the pressure of the 
river, the water swamps the lower lying bottom-lands, drowning 
crops and cattle and bringing ruin to their owners. 
The region round New Orleans is the delta which the 
Mississippi has built with its mud in the Gulf of Mexico, and · 
the © goose-foot " of its mouths or “ passes " shows where the 
| process is still slowly continuing. It is reckoned that the floods 
of 1937 washed down many million tons of crop-soil into the 
Gulf (see next page). 

For the first half of the nineteenth century the Mississippi 
was a busy waterway, and strings of barges carrying coal and 
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Mississippi Steamboats at St. Louis. The steamboats are three-deckers with the 
captain's “ bridge ”* onthe top. The vessels are broad and flat-bottomed so that they 
draw little water, even when heavily loaded, e.g. with cotton bales. The broad 
paddle-wheel is placed at the stern. 


cotton are still drawn by stern-wheel steamers down to New 
Orleans. But the main traffic of the United States is now 
carried by the railways east and west across the continent. 
The case of the St. Lawrence is very different. With the 
five Great Lakes through which it flows, it opens a waterway 
into the heart of the continent in the direct line of traffic 
from Europe. The railways, sofar from reducing 
its importance, have increased it by bringing 
merchandise, wheat, iron ore and coal to its 
harbours for the cheaper transport it offers. 
The lakes are inland seas with shipping services 
of their own, but they are also reservoirs for 
the St. Lawrence. Their size ensures an even 
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The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence: Steamer Routes and Difficulties of 
Navigation. See questions 4 and 5 on page 22. 


flow of water into the river, since it requires torrential rains 
or an extraordinary drought to raise or lower their surfaces 
by even a few inches. The floods caused lower down are 
never dangerous. Moreover the absence of a swift current 
through the lakes allows the mud which they receive to be 
dropped before it can enter the lower river, and so prevents it 
from becoming a second Mississippi. 

Nevertheless the waterway is not without its drawbacks. 
The outfall of Lake Superior drops 20 feet into Lake Huron 
over a series of rapids. Lake Erie is 250 feet above Lake 
Ontario, and between them lie the famous falls of Niagara. 
Below Lake Ontario there is an equal though less sudden drop, 
and the rapids prevent large ocean steamers getting higher 
than Montreal. А system of canals, however, enables ships of 
moderate size to pass these obstructions. But from December 
to April navigation both on the lakes and the river is closed 
by ice. The approach to Canadian ports from the Atlantic is 
at times dangerous owing to fogs and icebergs. Fogs occur 
when south winds bring warm moist air off the Gulf Stream 
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and mix it with the cold air over the LaBrador Current. 
icebergs are broken off from the ends of West Greenland 
glaciers as they push their snouts out into the sea. They are 
carried southwards by currents in early summer. Every ship's 
captain, before he starts a voyage, finds out from a chart,jn . 
harbour where icebergs have been reported. And an ice-patfol . 
cutter not only warns vessels of their presence by wireless Bt 
hastens their melting by breaking them up with explosives.:* 
$i 
QUESTIONS КЧ 
1. From the pictures of the Rocky Mountains on pages 13, 14, describe several 
ways in which they differ from the highlands of Wales or Scotland. 


2. Why is the Mississippi a muddy river, and liable to cause destructive воба, 
while-the St. Lawrence has clear water and is not liable to flood ? 


3. Suggest reasons why the St. Lawrence (in summer and autumn) has more 
traffic than the Mississippi. 


4. From the map on page 21 make out what difficulties there are in, the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence (a) between Lake Superior and Montreal, (b) between д 
Montreal and the open Atlantic. How.are these difficulties overcome ? dis 


5. Describe and explain how Atlantic shipping routes to ‘and from the St. 
Lawrence shift northwards as the year goes on (map, p. 21). 


Tue Pony-express (p. 30). 


Iridians. Although a present-day photograph, the picture shows a group of 
Indians, some with the peace pipe and the war-bonnet of eagles’ feathers. The 95 
tent or tepee consists of a framework of poles held together at the top and covered 
with skins or canvas; on the outside is painted a buffalo hunt. Birch-bark canoes are 
at the fiver-bank. 


ue CHAPTER 3 
«NORTH AMERICA: THE PIONEERS 


A FTp3HOUGH the Spaniards discovered America, the ex- 

ploration and settlement of the land was the work of 

other nations. English merchants sent out John Cabot, who 

discovered Canada, but the exploration of the St. Lawrence 

was the work of a Frenchman, Cartier. So it was the French’ 

who colonised Lower Canada (the Province of Quebec) in 
which there are now 3 million French-speaking Canadians. 

Further south, the Dutch were the first to occupy the 
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Early Seamen Explorers. Four countries sent out these early navigators, as 
described in the text. All were searching for a westward sea-passage to thc 
East Indies. Hudson wanted to try eastwards, but his crew refused. 


Hudson Valley. But the English settlements, which began in 
Virginia and New England, soon spread along the coast, and 
the Dutch were forced to surrender their claims to the Hudson 
River. Upstream from New York Harbour, that river leads to 
the best approach to the St. Lawrence from the south. But it 
also leads to the valley of the Mohawk, a western tributary 
of the Hudson. This is the easiest route across the Appalachians 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Central Lowlands (map, p. 65). 

When Europeans first reached North America, there were 
about a million Indians in the whole country, where now 
there are nearly 135 million inhabitants. They were an in- 
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European Colonists of North America. The early colonisers of the continent 
came mainly from Spain, England, and France. First the Spaniards (thin arrows) 
founded settlements in the West Indies and on the mainland. Except Mexico, 
those on the mainland now belong to the United States (though Spanish names of 
places, like San Francisco, still remain). French colonists (dotted arrows) entered 
the two river-mouths that opened towards the Atlantic, the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence. Between French in the north and Spaniards in the south the English 
settled al! along the Atlantic seaboard, though the Dutch were on the Hudson River 
before them. 


telligent race, though they knew the use of neither wheels 
nor iron, and the dog was their only domestic animal. Some 
tribes grew maize, the only Indian corn, but hunting provided 
their chief food supply. 
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The Covered Waggon. Wooden hoops fit into rings on the outside of the “ box” 
of the waggon and are covered with canvas. The cover, of course, provides shelter 
for both the family-and their belongings. Note the “ Mexican” saddle on the left. 
What are the “horn” and “lasso” for? 


Further west, other tribes hunted the bison, which roamed 
the grassy prairies in vast herds. 


“ Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the birch-canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver.” 
Hiawatha. 


The French stayed mostly on their farms in Lower Canada, 
though their missionaries, hunters and trappers showed the 
utmost daring in exploring the Great Lakes and rivers, by 
which alone they could make their way into the trackless 
wilderness. 
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The Hudson-Mohawk passage soon brought the British 
colonists to the Great Lakes and the French outposts. The , 
rivalry of the two European nations ended in the British 
capturé of Canatla, whose French habitants became as 
loyal subjects of óur King as the Dutch of South Africa are 
today. It was the British colonists who found reason to rebel 
and set up the independent United States. 

Slowly but steadily the frontier of settlement moved 
westward. Tlirough and round the Appalachians, down the 
Ohio and its tributaries, the pioneers advanced, seeking new 
homes in the wilderness. The invention of steam paddle- 
boats (Hiawatha’s chunking “ canoes of thunder ”) made progress 
easier and brought supplies more quickly from the east. But 
the westward movement soon passed beyond the help of 
steamboats, for in the west there were few rivers to float 
them. 

The prairies now, like the South African veld, were worn 
with the wheels of a great trek. The “ covered waggons ” from 
the eastern states lumbered slowly into the Far West. Parching 
droughts or bitter blizzards met them in an almost treeless 
country, where there was neither shade nor shelter. Roving 
Indians watched the trails they followed for chances of massacre 
and loot. Many of the pioneers perished with all their families. 
But more won through to found the cattle-ranches of the west 
or seek their fortunes in the goldfields of California. Then 
came the railways. The Union Pacific, the first to cross the 
whole continent, was opened in 1869. Emigrants in greater 
numbers than ever began to people all the Far West to the 
Pacific coast. 

So the continent was spanned. The Indians were shepherded 
into ©“ Reservations," and the tide of civilisation flowed over 
their old hunting-grounds. The Far West soon ceased to be 
the Wild West: the day of the pioneer was over, and his place 
was taken by the stock-raiser, the grain-farmer and the mining 
company. 


. 
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An Engine of the Last Century. The wide tunnel-top was designed to keep down 
the sparks which might start a prairie fire. The cow-catcher was necessary when 
animals might stray on to the unfenced line, and the lamp was extra large. Notice 
the bell, usual on American engines. 

The earlier pioneers, whose trails had ended east of the 
Mississippi, had cleared the land with axe and plough to make 
grain and cattle farms for themselves. Over all the northern half 
of the United States men worked for themselves or hired free 
wage-earners to help them. 

In the south, another movement kept pace with the one 
we have just followed. There the climate and the crops seemed 
to make slave-labour very necessary. The plantations of the 
south-east could not satisfy the growing demand of Lancashire 
and Europe for cotton, and the planters spread steadily 
westward to the Mississippi and beyond it, planting new cotton 
fields and using more and more slaves to work them. 

So the United States came to include two widespread 
populations with different ideas: the farmers of the North, 
who flourished on free labour, and the planters of the South, 


The Distribution of Population. The eastern half is more closely settled than the 
western half. Compare this map with those of rainfall and activities on pages 34, 37, 
and notice how nearly the line between moderate and scanty settlement corresponds 
with that for 20 inches of rain. 


to whom slavery seemed both natural and necessary. The two 
systems could not continue for ever in the same country. 

In Canada, beyond the St. Lawrence Basin, settlement was 
slower than in the United States. Two serious obstacles 
hindered it: the barren rocks of the Canadian Shield, and the 
opposition of the Hudson Bay Company, which had rights 
over most of the country from the Pacific to Labrador. A fur 
company does not welcome settlers, for towns and farms 
frighten away the animals whose skins produce its wealth. 
So Indians and trappers had that vast area to themselves, 
except for the lonely trading-posts of the Company. 

Even when the Canadian Government obtained control of . 
the Hudson Bay Territdries, few settlers entered the western 
region until the Canadian Pacific Railway was built. Progress 
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in the last fifty years has been rapid. Wherever a branch line 
„Һаѕ opened up more land, farmers from Europe, Eastern 
Canada or the United States have eagerly settled on it. 

Only in the Far North, where settlenients are creeping 
towards the Arctic Circle, or in the goldfields of British 
Columbia, can we find to-day any remnant of the old free 
* frontier of adventure." But even there, motor-cars, aeroplanes 
and wireless make life very different from what it was in the 
‘days of the covered waggon, the stage-coach and the pony- 
express (see page 22). 

But we must not e as that even yet the population of 
North America is evenly spread. Nearness to Europe, the 
homeland from which the people came, has caused the East, 
both of Canada and the United States, to fill up first. But 
two other causes will continue to keep the greater part of the 
population in the eastern half. Nearly all the coal is found in 
the east; the rainfall also is greater there. Coal helps manu- 
factures: more rain means bigger crops; and where the food 
and the factories are, there will the people gather most closely 
together. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why was it easier for French than for English settlement to expand into the 
heart of the continent ? Why did it not do so ? 

2. From the pictures in this chapter describe—a birch-bark 
canoe and its usefulness, Indian tepees, an early engine, a cow- 
boy and his equipment. 

9. From your atlas describe the course of the political boundary 
between (a) Canada and the United States, (b) the United States 
and Mexico. 

4. Can you think of any (a) plants, (Б) inventions, 
(c) words or expressions, (4) poems, which have come 
to us from the United States ? 

5. Can you recognise any French or Spanish names 
on the map of North America in your atlas? What 
do they tell you? » 


Lumbering. A.deep notch is being cut near the base of this five-hundred-year-old 
Douglas Fir to guide its fall. When the notch is completed, the tree will be sawn 
through from the opposite side and will fall across the notch. 


CHAPTER 4 
NORTH AMERICA: COLD, HEAT AND RAIN 


ROM Palm Beach in Florida to Icy Cape in Alaska is 
more than 4,000 miles. The names tell their own story. 
Between the two we shall find the whole range of climates that 
‚ lie between the Tropics and the Arctic Regions. 
31 
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"Temperature Belts. Most of the United States is in the Warm Belt and summers 
are hot. Canada and the north-eastern United States are in the Cool Belt, but even 
here summers can be hot, too. Although summers are hot, winters are very cold 
even half-way south across the United States, except on the west coast, towards which 
the winter Westerlies bring mild air from the Pacific. 


Most of the United States lies in the Warm Belt; most of 
Canada in the Cool Belt. But it is not quite so simple as that. 
The great trough of the Central Lowland allows the summer 
warmth to extend northwards to the Great Lakes. For the 
same reason winter snows may sometimes visit New Orleans. 
In summer the thermometer may rise to тоо degrees in the 
shade for days together, but the dry air makes such tempera- 
tures more bearable than we should find them in England. In 
the Mississippi Basin the weather may be disturbed by tornadoes. 
These whirlwinds are as destructive, while they last, as West 
Indian hurricanes, though their path is much narrower and 
they die down much sooner. 

In winter the temperature often falls below zero (32 degrees 
of frost), but when a blizzard blows it is far 
worse. The biting wind is full of powdery snow, 
which hides everything more than a yard or 
two away. Few who are caught by a blizzard 
far from shelter may hope to escape alive. 


BEAVER FELLING A TREE. 
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Lumbering. Large trunks are sawn up into lengths and hauled to a river bank 
by caferpillar tractor, as here, or by narrow-gauge railway. Smaller timber may be 
hauled over the snow in winter by teams of horses. 


Since in the north the temperature is the most important 
influence, and in the warmer south the rainfall, we may divide 
North America into four sections: a Cold North, a Cool Region 
of forest, and south of this a Dry West, and a Rainy East. 

The Cold North is not wholly desolate. Hardy people find 
pleasure in its biting air and brilliant colouring and the wonders 
of its Northern Lights flashing in the long winter darkness. In 
the short summer the ground thaws only for a foot or so, but 
that is enough to clothe it with a green mantle of moss and 
grasses. Scattered clumps of flowering plants and low berry- 
bearing bushes make the most of the long daylight and such 
heat as is left from the melting of the snow and ісе. On pools 
of the mclting ice-water wild fowl abound—and countless 
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Rainfall. Notice that, south of the forest belt, the eastern half has, as a rule, 
plenty of rain in all seasons, brought by winds from the Atlantic and from the Gulf 
of Mexico. Most of the western half has scanty rain, and even that is very uncertain. 
Тһе west coast has more rain—along the north in all seasons from the Westerlies; 
in California in winter, when these winds move to their southernmost limit, as shown 


by thick broken arrows. Where the Trade Winds (thin arrows) blow from the land, - 


no rain can fall. 


mosquitoes thirsting for blood ! This is the Tundra, the frozen 
“barrens ” of the North, the hunting-grounds of the Eskimos. 

The forest which stretches across Canada south of the 
Tundra consists mainly of soft-wood trees such as pines and firs. 
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Natural Vegetation. Compare this map with the rainfall map and note that on 
the whole (a) the rainy eastern half is marked as covered with broad-leaved forest 
and woodland, though much of this has been cleared for farms, (5) most of the drier 
western half is covered with dry bushes and short grass, which give place to desert 
in the hot rainless south-west. The west coast has forests in the north and shrubs 
in the winter-rain belt of California. 


In earlier days it was visited only by Indians and white trappers 
in search of fur-bearing animals, beaver and musquash, sable 
and silver-fox. Then came the lumbermen, and now many rivers 
of the east and west are filled each spring with the logs that 
have been dragged down over the winter snow. All summer 
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Irrigation. The western third of the United States is almost rainless, and it can 
only be made productive by irrigation. But the supply of water?is only enough to 
irrigate about one-fifth of the area. Thirty years ago this valley was as dry and barren 
as the hills beyond it. Irrigation has changed it into productive fields and orchards 
with homes for thousands of farmers and villagers. ә 


teem with salmon, which are tinned for the British and other 
markets (see page 69). 

But the most favoured region is.the Californian Valley. It 
lies behind the coast range and gets little direct rain, but the 
rivers from the snow-covered Sierra Nevada are used to irrigate 
the fertile soil. In the long summer sunshine many fruits come 
to perfection: oranges, grapes, peaches, apricots, figs and the 
finest pears. These are sent, fresh, sun-dried and tinned, to 
the cities of the east and overseas. 

Into this valley come-all the overland railways of the United 

States. They carry its produce eastward, 


- or seaward to San Francisco, the great 
P o~ Pacific port. But Los Angeles, south of the 
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The Western Coast, Plateaus 
and Plains. The great divisions 
from west to east are (a) the coast 
lands and valleys of the Pacific 
Border with three lasge cities 
marked, (b) the interior plateaus 
and mountains, crossed by three 
large rivers (including the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado), together 
with the Yellowstone National 
Park, (c) the Great Plains, falling 
towards the Mississippi, with their 
rivers flowing in the same direction. 
Two large towns are marked, 
markets between the mining 
people of the mountains and the 
stock farmers of the Plains, The 
broken line marks the boundary 
between Canada and the United 
States. 


Valley, is now the largest town, with a population of a million 
and a half. Behind it lies an important oil-field, and its suburb, 
Hollywood, is the largest film-producer in the world. Holly- 


wood' made its name because of its brilliant air and climate, . 


which specially favoured out-door photography. But even at 
Hollywood films are now mostly “ shot ” indoors. 

Further inland, the mountain region broadens southward 
from British Columbia through an area of fertile volcanic soils 
to a semi-desert of thin grass and low bushes. It ends in a com- 
plete desert of cactus, rock and sand. The volcanic region in- 
cludes the famous Yellowstone Park with its spouting geysers 
and hot springs, its wonderful scenery and abundant animal 
life. The semi-desert country carries a scanty stock of shee 
and cattle. Careful irrigation brings water to a few oases, suc 
as that of Salt Lake City. Miners are still active in the mountains 
of both British Columbia and the United States, but copper 
and lead are more plentiful now than gold and silver. —— 

Denver, on the mountain edge of the Great Plains in the 
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A Copper Mine. The scene is in the dry southern Rocky Mourftains—in the state 
of Arizona; the country is desolate and barren. The diggings are below ground and 
the ore is raised by lifts called “ hoists.” The engine house, shaft-head winding gear, 
rubbish dumps and homes of the workers are all seen ip the picture. E 


United States, began as a mining town, but now boasts the 
largest stockyards of the West. It is the chief market for the 
miners and the cattlemen, whose districts meet in these foot- 
hills ofthe Rockies. Calgary is in a similar position in Canada 
and serves the same purpose further north. 

From the Rocky Mountains the Great Plains slope gently 
to the east. They grow a short, dry grass, which fed in earlier 
days the ranging herds of bison. But the cattle which have. 
taken their place must now feed in fenced pastures. The big, 
open ranches are no more, and the cattlemen must sow richer 
grasses, like alfalfa, to feed their stock on smaller holdings. 
The cow-boy and his ** broncho " have almost disappeared. 

Litde of the Atlantic rains which water the East, reaches 
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the western half'of the continent. In the centre and the west, 
the destruction of the grass cover of the prairies by ploughing 
or overgrazing may be fatal in the droughts, which are some- 
times as severe as those in Australia. In this ** dust-bowl ” the 
naked soil is liable to be swept away in dust-storms. Wide land- 
scapes may thus be reduced to desolation, with ruined crops 
and smothered farmsteads. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why does the thick black line on the map (p. 32, right) bend far southwards 
over the interior of the continent? Which would be colder, Vancouver or Calgary, 
San Francisco or Denver, St. Louis or Washington ? 

2, Judged by the above map, would the following rivers or seas be likely 
to be frozen in winter: Nelson, Upper Mississippi, Lower Mississippi, Lake 
Superior, the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

3. Why are the Eastern United States rainy and the Great Plains dry? How 
does this influence (а) the natural vegetation (map, р. 35), (b) the kind of 
farming (map, p. 37) ? About what amount of annual rainfall marks the 
division between the two regions ? 

4. Why do printers in the United States depend so much on Canada for 
paper ? 

5. Into what three regions may British Columbia be divided, and what 
arc the chicf activities in each (map, p. 39) ? 


“ CANDLESTICK °? CACTUS or THE DESERT. 


Contour Planting in a Cotton Field. Negroes, sacks on shoulders, are busy 
picking the bursting pods. Note that the rows are curved. The fall of the ground is 
from left to right; the soil has been ploughed and the cotton planted round, and not 
up and down, the slope, so that heavy rain-storms shall not wash away the soil. 
The plants are on slight ridges to prevent the water standing abut the roots. 


CHAPTER 5 
NORTH AMERICA: COTTON, CORN AND CATTLE 


AST of the one-hundredth meridian, which divides North 
America into two almost equal halves, we reach the wetter 
side of the United States. Here the rainfall is evenly spread. 


Temperature makes the important differences in the chief. 
occupations of the people as we pass from the almost tropical 


South to the cooler North. 5 

When the land-owners of the South bought negro slave. 
from West Africa, it was not considered a wrong thing to do. 
It seemed the simplest way of finding people to work for them 
under a hot sun. They grew tobacco and cotton to provide 
money to buy English manufactured goods. 
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Divisions in the Use of the Land. Note that east of the 20-inch rainfall line 
farming produces harvested crops. The chief products change as one goes northwards. 
In Canada, where less moisture is lost by evaporation, the spring-wheat belt extends 
well to the west of the line. 


But the people of the North hated slavery, and in 1863, 
after the Civil War, all the negroes were set free. Full equality 
with the white population, however, has been difficult to get, 
even though they are supposed to have equal rights. The feeling 
between the races is often very strong, particularly where, as in 
some districts of the South, there are more negroes than whites. 

Though there are many negroes elsewhere, they find em- 


; pon chiefly in the Cotton Belt. This covers most of the 


outhern States, and extends well to the west of the Mississippi. 
New Orleans, roo miles up the river among the marshes and 
mosquitoes of the delta, is the chief cotton-town. This is the 
greatest cotton-growing region in the world, though the plant 
is not a native of North America. 

Cotton cannot stand frost during the 
growing and seeding season, which lasts 
from April to October. It therefore requires 


Mississtpp1 CorroN Boat. 
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"Transport of Cotton. 
When the cotton has 
Been ginned, or cleaned 
| (see p. 46), it is packed 
mw into flat-sided bales of 
| | 500 pounds and tied with 
| sacking. The flat sides 
make for easy storage on 
{ lorry, rail-truck or ship, 
as in the marginal sketch 
of a Mississippi steamer 
loaded with cotton bales 
(р. 43). 


a warm climate. The valuable part of the plant is the white 
fluff, or lint, attached to the seeds. The fluff serves, under natural 
conditions, to float them on the wind, like thistledown. But 
the hairs of the lint are tough and twisted, and can therefore 
be spun into strong thread. The crop must be picked carefully 
by hand, and much depends on the skill and speed of the 
negroes, men, women and children, who gather the harvest. 
Some of the cotton is grown by planters on large estates. 
. but much is produced by small farmers, both white and black, 
Some of these pay rent for their land, but many give 
the owner a share of the crop instead, and are known 
as “ share-croppers." In either case they are generally 
very poor, and in the Cotton Belt there is much 
complaint of dirt and disease, of tumble-down 
“shacks”? instead of decent houses, of ill-kept land 
and “ soil erosion.” 
We saw something of this, under drought 
à conditions, in the “ dust-bowl.” In the south it is 
S` rain that brings disaster, for heavy storms wash the 
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Negroes in the United States. In one or two of the Southern states they number 
more than half the population both in towns and in villages. In the North there are 
large groups of negroes in cities like New York and Chicago, but not many in the 
countryside. 


soil off the hill slopes where the land has been recklessly 
cleared of its natural cover of trees and grass. The fertile 
cotton and cornfields may be flooded by the muddy torrents 
and ruined in their turn. Efforts are now being made to 
lessen the evil by planting trees, building banks and walls to 
stop the “run-off” and by “contour-ploughing” (see picture, 
page 42). 
ШУ The cotton crop is largely exported to Lancashire and other 
“foreign markets, or to the mills of the north-eastern states. But 
wages are lower in the South, and more r 
and more cotton-mills are being built there 
to profit by the lower cost of manufacture. 
This also saves the cost of carrying the 
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The Cotton Belt. Cotton is the chief crop in the shaded arga. About half the 
ploughed land is under cotton. To the west the climate is too dry, and irrigation is 
necessary if cotton is grown. Along the coast it is too wet. To the north the warm 


season is not long enough. Much of the cotton is exported through New Orleans and - 


other ports; the arrows show three of the chief markets to which it goes. 


raw cotton to the Northern mills and bringing the cloth back 
again for sale in the South. 

Before the seed-cotton is ready for the draper's counter in 
the form of cloth, it is ginned, spun, woven and dyed. 

Ginning removes the seed from the lint. This is done on 
the plantations by machines which tear the lint away with as 
little harm to its fibres as possible. The cotton is then sent in 
bales to the factory. 

There the cotton is cleaned and combed till it is reduced 
to a soft untwisted fibre arranged in loose lines. These are 
twisted into thread or yarn. In this form it can be used as 
sewing-cotton or woven into cloth. 

Finally the cloth is dyed, if the threads were not dyed 
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The Corn Belt. About half the land in the shaded area 1s sometimes under corn 
(maize), sometimes under other crops like wheat and clovers. Three important cities 
which tin the “bully” beef, lard and other products, are marked. Wheat is the 
chief crop in the drier west and tobacco in two regions of the east. The eastern of 
the two tobacco fegions is in Virginia, so famous for tobacco and cigarettes. But 
now Kentucky, the western region, produces more-and has the greatest tobacco- 
manufacturing city, Louisville. Both tobacco and corn were first grown by the 
Indias, but the latter is now used for fattening hogs and cattle. 


before, or bleached white, according to the use for which it is 
intended. 

North of the Cotton Belt comes the Maize, or Corn Belt, 
as the Americans call it, with patches of tobacco-growing, for 
the famous Virginia leaf is now cultivated in other states as 
well. The greater part of the world’s supply of 
tobacco comes from America, whose native in- 
habitants were the first to smoke it. 

The Corn Belt covers the Mississippi Basin north- 
wards to the shores of Lakes Michigan and Erie. 
Like the tobacco plant, it was first grown by the 
Indians, but its chief use now is for fattening cattle 
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Tobacco Farms. The long barns, in which the leaves are Һип$ up to dry, are as 
characteristic of tobacco country as the cattle barns and hog-fences of the animal- 
rearing parts of the Corn Belt. 


and pigs. The low “ hog-barns " and the wide-meshed wire 
fences to keep the pigs in their fields are seen all over the Corn 
Belt. 

This is the most prosperous farming region of the East— ~ 
very different from the Cotton Belt! Many farmers own their у 
own farms, which have good houses and well-kept outbuildings. ` 
They can afford up-to-date machinery and silos, which pre- 
serve the feeding value of the green crops. 5 

The farmers of the Corn Belt need not, like the cotton- 
growers, find markets at a distance. The local pigs and cattle. . 
eat the corn, and the meat-packing firms of neighbouring. : 
towns, Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas City, buy the stock when 
it is fattened. 

The position of Chicago makes it the key-town for the . 
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A Багт іп the Corn Belt. The cow-barn is solid, well-lighted and well kept. 
Inside, it is equipped with electricity and. hot and cold water. Outside, the round 
towers of silos are visible; behind and in front is up-to-date machinery. At the bottom 
right-hand corner wide-meshed wire hog-fencing can be seen. з 


traffic of all the Northern United States. АП the railways must 
pass round Lake Michigan, and the lake itself is an important 
waterway. But the city is also joined by rail and canal to 
* the rivers of the Mississippi valley. With the help of the coal 


. found nearby, it has become a great centre of the steel 


n 


industry. 

2 St. Louis covers the west bank of the Mississippi for 19 miles, 
“Which shows how closely its history is linked with the river. 
_ But its modern importance is largely due to the railways from 
“north to south and east to west which meet at this point. 

Chicago is said to use every part of a pig but its squeal. St. Louis 


. is also not content just to sell the meat of the cattle it slaughters. 
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the slaughter-houses and factories seen in the background. ' 


From their hides it makes leather, and it has the largest boot 
and shoe trade in the United States. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are plantation songs? Name one or two you know. 


2. Compare the map on page 45 with the atlas and name those states in which 
more than a quarter of the population are negroes. 


3. What is “ soil erosion” ? What may causeit ? What can be done to stop it ? 


4. Describe the position and the importance of the following: New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville. 


5. How does farming in the Cotton Belt differ from that in the Corn Belt ? 
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ize with a twelve-foot cut. 


* Тһе Combine Harvester here shown is of medium s 
into the bin on the right. 


The machine both cuts and threshes, pouring the grain 
Note the huge field and the sun-shades for the crew. 
. 


E CHAPTER 6 
NORTH AMERICA: WHEAT AND MIXED FARMING 


HEN we speak of Belts devoted to special crops, it does 
not, of course, mean that nothing else is grown there. 
We have pointed out that a great deal of maize (and other 
things also) is harvested in the Cotton Belt. So it should be 
explained that the wheat area of North America begins in the 


Corn Belt, though that name refers only to maize. The winter 
i isk to the crop 


is cold but not so severe as to cause serious ri Г 
sown in the autumn, and the Corn Belt is therefore the region 


of “ winter ” wheat, as it is called, as well. | 
In the central states of that Belt, maize and. wheat are 
grown ‘in almost equal quantities, but on the drier prairies 
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west of the Mississippi, winter-wheat is the main crop (map, 
p- 47). The stock-yards and meat-factories of Kansas City, on 
the Missouri, are second only to Chicago's. This city is the 
western capital of the Corn Belt and shares with St. Louis and 
Chicago the chief wheat trade of the Belt. By dry-farming 
methods wheat-growing is spreading into the cattle country of 
the Great Plains (the same thing is happening in Australia and 
Argentina), and Kansas City must become still more important. 


It has long been called “ the Gateway of the South-West.” If 


you look at a railway map, you will see that it deserves the title. 
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Grain Elevators on the Canadian Prairies. The six “elevators” or “ warc- 
houses ? are landmarks for miles on the level prairies. They line the railway track 
ata country station. Beside them is a train of © box-cars ” which will carry the wheat 
«є in bulk ” to the germinal elevators at the ports. 

North of the Corn Belt wheat-growing is hampered by 
severe winters and late springs, but the soil of the northern 
prairies is deep and fertile. These natural grasslands extend . 
north-westwards between the Rockies and the Great Lakes. 
They are 800 miles wide. Near Winnipeg they are flat, but 
further west they rise and fall in rolling downs and hollows, 
much like the English chalk country. 

'The rainfall, snow included, is none too plentiful, and trees 
are rare, except along the rivers. Rain in summer may come 
in heavy showers or thunder-storms with hail, beating down 
the growing crops. Under the shadow of the Rockies rain is 
still more uncertain, and wheat gives way to cattle. Winter 
comes early and stays late. It is brighter and drier than is 
usual in England: the powdery snow will not “ bind " into 
snowballs. © Cold waves” often send the temperature down 
below zero; but a warm wind, called by the Indian name 
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Terminal Elevators at Port Arthur. In the huge “ terminal elevators” at the 
ports the wheat is stored in separate rooms according to quality and, when the time 
comes, shot into specially constructed vessels. This elevator can store seven and a half 
million bushels and the vessel in the picture can carry over half a million bushels. * 


“chinook,” may come over the mountains from the Pacific 
and start a sudden thaw. But the cold and the snow make 
outdoor work impossible, and those who can afford to do so 
prefer to leave their farms and spend the winter in towns such 
as Winnipeg or Vancouver. 

Summer comes suddenly with a hot sun as soon as the snow 
has melted, and the wheat farmer makes the most of it. He 
works from dawn till dark, though drought, dust, hail-and night 
frosts may ruin his harvest. 

Prairie farming is very different from English farming. 
Wheat is the chief, and often the only, source of profit ant 
everything depends on its successful sale. Fields are large and 
fences few, and the work is mostly done by machinery. The 
land is ploughed with tractors drawing often as many as six 
ploughs. The seed is sown by drills in April, in a soil moistened 
by the melted snow. By August or September the crop must 
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Locks on the Sault St. : E 

Marie Canal. Because the T4 = 
level of Lake Superior is 
20 feet abeve that of Lake 
Huron, the water tumbles 
in shallow rapids, white 
with foam, as seen on the 
right. To avoid them the 
Sault St. Marie Canal, or, 
fog short, “ Тһе Soo," 
| x The many “Јаке 
freighters” suggest the 
busy traffic — іп wheat 
or-iron-ore and return 
cargoes of coal (as 
described in the next 
chapter). Each is 600 feet 
long and will carry over 
half a million bushels of 
wheat or 10,000 tons of 
iron-ore. Engines and 
funnel are at the stern 
and the turreted bridge 
and living quarters for- 
ward. The hold is covered 
with over thirty соп- 
tinuous hatches, so that 
the whole top can be 
opened at once, and the 
cargo shot in or taken 
out along the whole я 

length. By this means 100,000 bushels of wheat ог 10,000 tons of ore can 
be taken on board in an hour. 


be ready for harvesting. The “ combine ? machine strips the 
ears over a broad “cut,” threshes the grain and delivers 
it loose or in sacks to a lorry that travels alongside. No one 
"Wants.the straw, so it is burnt off or ploughed in to manure the 
next crop (see picture, page 51). . A 
The grain is carried to the rail-side and pumped up into 
tall barns, called “ elevators,” which are as marked a feature 
of the wheat country as the village churches of England. There 
it is stored until the,time comes to pour it down shoots into 
a 4 
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бо-ѓоп “ box-cars ” and send it to’ е flour-rhills or the great 
“ terminal elevators’ at the nearest port. ` ES. 
Wheat is the chief food of the western world, and farmers 
want more land on which to grow it. We have seefi them 
ploughing up the, drier grasslands of the cattlemen, but the 


rich soil of the prairies is tempting them in another direction.’ 
They are trying to grow wheat, combined with other crops, 


Winnipeg, the Gateway of the West. Compare this map with the atlas. The long 
lakes Manitoba and. Winnipeg, lying north-south, force the many railways which- 
bring the wheat eastwards from the -Canadian Prairies to come together near the 
southern end, The gap between these lakes and the international boundary is 
only 100 miles wide, and about the middle of this stands Winnipeg. 5 


= . further and further north, and to get over the difficulties of 
shorter summers and earlier frosts. By careful selection new 
kinds of wheat have been obtained which do not need so ldng 
a summer season; and farmers are planting these as far north | 
as the southern tributaries of the Mackenzie River; where the 
longer days to some extént make up for the shortness of the 
summer. But the scientists "hope to breed a wheat that will 
ripen within 100 days. If they succeed, farmers will be able to 
ж grow it still nearer the Arctic Circle. .- . 
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In the United States, the centres of this 
` trade ‘are Minneapolis, whose flour-mills we mentioned in 
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Whi ‘Routes to the Coast. Two thirds of Canadian wheat goes eastwards, by 
{ rail to Winnipeg and Port Arthur on Lake Superior and then down the Great Lakes. 
t^ lower end of the lakes the grain continuessby rail to Montreal in Canada, 
СА Lawrence freezes in December; then it goes mostly through New York 
iited States. Now, since the opening ofthe Panama Canal, one-third of the 


it from the western pra has been sent westwards to Vancouver. 
= » 
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* spring wheat " 


Chapter 5, and Chicago. In Canada, Saskatoon is in the 
middle of the wheat country, and Winnipeg, on its eastern edge, 
forwards the grain to Port Arthur and the cargo steamers of 
"the. Great Lakes. But since the opening of the Panama Canal, 


müh of the western wheat has been shipped at the Pacific 
port of Vancouver. 
'The Upper Mississippi separates the Spring Wheat Belt 
` from the mixed farming region of the older East. This is known 
as the Hay and Dairying Belt. From the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence to the Upper Ohio, the farmers must use soil that 
has grown crops for many years. Here, as in England, land is 
expensive; fields are small, and hand labour more necessary. 
Deep ploughing, heavy manuring and careful hoeing are re- 
quired to get the best return from the soil. There is no question 
BK. П. CE 5 
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The Mixed Farming Region of the East. This is shaded. Hay is the chief crop, 
"and dairying one of the chief activities. The line of dashes marks the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. In Eastern Canada the chief mixed farming 
regions are three lowlands—in the ** Lakes " Peninsula (which is in the latitude of 
Southern France), along both sides of the St. Lawrence, and in the three Maritime 
Provinces; each has one district famous for apple orchards. Not far north of the river 
begins the forest of the Canadian Shield with its quite different activities of mining, 
lumbering and pulping. 


here of growing endless wheat. Roots and clovers must be 
sown in their turn, for these take different plant-foods from the 
soil. The cattle which eat them help to manure the land and fit 
it for another cereal crop. Such methods mean work all, ёе 
year round. They are becoming necessary on the prairies alsp as 
their natural fertility grows less with constant wheat-growing. 
This corner of North America is a great industrial and 
commercial region, and its many cities must be fed. The cattle 
supply them with meat and dairy products, market gardens 
. produce their vegetables, and in sheltered places orchards grow 
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Mixed Farming Country in Ontario. Тһе photograph shows the patchwork . 
pattern due to ploughland with different crops mixed with pastures. In the fore- 
ground, grain and grass; in the centre, fruit and flowers under glass. It should be^^ 
compared with the view over the wheat country of the prairie on page 51. 


their fruit. Eastern Canada, which supports a smaller city 
population than the north-eastern United States, can export 
both cheese and apples to Europe. à 


QUESTIONS 
1. What are the climatic or other features which set limits to the Spring-Wheat 
Belt on the north, west and east (map, p. 52) ? 
_ 2. From the atlas name the three Prairie Provinces which cover the Spring- 
Wheat Region. Name one town in each province. 
А ada rom the atlas name the Canadian port on Lake Superior where wheat is 
oaded. On the other lakes name three large ports at which cargoes of wheat might 
be delivered for United States cities. 

. 4. Name two ocean ports (with their provinces) in Eastern Canada to which 
wheat might be sent when the St. Lawrence is frozen. Can Vancouver be used in 
winter (map, p. 32, right) ? 

5. Compare the life and activities of a farmer near Montreal with those of one 
near Saskatoon. 
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An Open-pit Iron Mine near the Head of Lake Superior. The soft deposits 
above the ore left by the ancient ice sheet arc first removed. The ore is then casily 
dug out, 10 tons at a scoop, by steam or electric shovels. Since the beds lie horizon- 
tally, rails can be laid on the level floor of the open pit; and the trucks run alongside 
the mechanical shovels for filling. 'They are then hauled direct to the loading shoots 
lor the lake freighters. Some of the pits are a mile and more in length. 


CHAPTER 7 


INDUSTRIES AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


OST of the industries we have seen so far have been of 
those simple kinds which prepare natural products for 
human use—butter-making, meat-freezing, lumbering or flour- 
milling. Spinning and weaving need more complicated 
machinery than these, but we are coming now to regions in 
America (and soon in Europe) where the making of machinery 
itself, the greatest of all industries, has made most progress. 
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Blast-furnaces on Lake Michigan near Chicago. Blast-furnaces line the water- 
way. А lake freighter is unloading ore from Lake Superior. A mechanical shovel, 
seen over the vessel, scoops the ore from the hold, moves underneath the travelling 
gantry and dumps it on the pile below; or it can be loaded direct into trucks which 
run on the rails seen alongside. 


The great industries of the United States lie in the north- 
east between Chicago and New York. Nearly three-quarters © 
of American manufactures are centred there, because of the 
abundance of coal and iron-ore available. Immense coal- 
fields, far more easily worked than those of Britain, exist in the 
Northern Appalachians and Pennsylvania. 

But coal is not the only source of power. Eastern American 
rivers have many waterfalls to turn the wheels of textile mills 
and electric power stations. Oil is also used to drive machinery, 
but the Appalachian oil-fields are now surpassed by those of 
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The Distribution of some Important Minerals in the United States. Coalis widely 
spread, but the largest fields of good coal are the three marked in the Northern 
Appalachians, especially in Pennsylvania. Compare the figure on page 63. Iron- 
ore comes chiefly from the head of Lake Superior. The most important petroleum 
fields are now in the south-west, partly in Texas, and in California south of San 
Francisco. The oil passes by pipe lines to the coast or overland for long distances— 
e.g., from Texas to the north-eastern states. 


the south-western states. The United States is the greatest 
producer of petroleum in the world. \ 

These magnificent supplies of power would be of little use 
ifthere was no metal in America. But, in fact, about half of the 
world's supply of iron, copper, lead and zinc comes from the 
United States. It was because iron-ore was found near the 
coal-fields of Pennsylvania that the steel industries of Pittsburgh 
and other towns first started. Nowadays most of it comes from 
the west end of Lake Superior, a thousand miles away. But the 
ore is easily scooped by giant mechanical shovels from open pits, 
and water-transport by way of the Great Lakes is cheap, so 
Pennsylvania is still the largest steel producer. Lake-side towns, 
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Coal, Water-power and Tron-ore. The coal is used in the iron, steel, and other 
industries of the north-east; it is also sent westwards by the Great Lakes and eastwards , 
to the Atlantic prts. The iron-ore moves to the lakeside cities and to Pittsburgh. 
The falls and rapids of rivers, helped by coal, provide power for textile and many 
other industries between the Atlantic and the Great Lakes and along the eastern 
side ofthe Appalachians. 


however, can get the ore more cheaply still. Chicago includes 
machine-making among her many businesses; Detroit is the 
birth-place of most American motor-cars and tractors; Cleve- 
land and Buffalo have large engineering works. 
* Cast iron” requires great heat to produce it. The ore 
must be first “smelted” in blast-furnaces, in which a tem- 
erature fifteen times that of boiling water is kept up by a 
blast of hot air. In the melting, most of the impurities float off, 
and the liquid metal is cast in blocks called “ pig-iron.” This 
«cast-iron ” is very hard, but also very brittle. It can be 
re-heated and hammered into “ wrought iron," which is cer- 
tainly tougher, but not hard enough for tools or machinery. 
Steel is the form of iron in which hardness and toughness are 
most carefully balanced, but at first it was difficult and 
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The Industries of the North-Eastern United States. The coal, and the river-falls 
shown on the preceding map, supply the power for the industrial regions marked 
here. Like most big cities, New York (marked “ various ") hds manufactures of 

* many kinds, especially the goods needed by the people of the city itself—for 
instance, foods, furniture and clothing. 


expensive to make. Tools, rails, girders, bridges, ships and every 
sort of machinery can now be made of finer steel and at a lower 
cost than anybody dreamed of a few generations ago, and the 
United States is one of the foremost producers. 
So large a country as the United States can find its chief 
markets at home; nevertheless there are raw products and 
manufactured goods for export abroad as well. In the supply 
“of cotton, tobacco, wheat and oil and. of canned meats, fruit 
and vegetables the United States has no equal. American 
agricultural machinery and motor-cars, carpet-sweepers, type- 
writers and other labour-saving inventions are found all over 
the world. 
Of the eastern ports the chief are Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, but none of the rest has such easy 
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rail connection with the Great Lakes, Canada and the “ Middle 
West ” as the Hudson-Mohawk valley gives to New York. The, 
route ig lined with industrial towns, and the mouth of.the 


| 


The Mohawk Gate. 
easy route through the Appalac 
tributary of the Mudson. All th 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and W. 
and much thinly-peopled country to cross. 

LJ 


Hudson behind Long Island makes a fine sheltered harbour. 
But the peninsula on which New York has grown is narrow 
and can only house its business men by towering into “ sky- 
scrapers.” If we count the overflow of population to the other 
shores of the Harbour, “ Greater » New York is larger even 
than “ Greater " London. 

There are over 130 million people in the United States, 
a mixture of many nations. The first colonists who 
© came from North-West Europe settled in the thirteen 
original colonies along the Atlantic coast under British 
rule. There they became farmers апа planters, 
tradesmen and sailors. From them came the frontiers- 
men who braved the dangers and hardships of forest and 
prairie and hostile Indians beyond the Appalachians. 


SrATUE ОР Ілвевту IN New YORK HARBOUR. 
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New York. The city stands on the narrow peninsula in the centre, between vie 
Hudson River (far side) and East River (near side). Skyscrapers rise in the busincss 
heart of the city, and the rectangular street plan, common in American cities, can 
be seen on the right, The importance of the port is indicated by the large number 
of landing stages for passengers and cargoes on both sides. The suburb of Brooklyn 
(left) on Long Island is connected by bridges, but the city on the far side only by 
ferries. 


After the War of Independence their descendants built up the 
new nation state by state, and they are still the leaders of the 
people today. 

But fifty years ago the growing industries needed an 
enormous number of workpeople at low wáges. From Poland, 


' Russia, Italy and all the countries of Central and Eastern 


Europe newcomers arrived with new customs and new religions. 
They found work in the mines, factories and docks of the eastern 
states. From New York to Chicago the cities were filled with 
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strange names and strange languages. There was a risk that 
so many strangers would never take on the true American 
pattern. After the War of 1914-18 a still greater inflow was 
feared. The Govefnment therefore closed the door that had 
hitherto stood so wide open and limited newcomers to 150,000 
a year. 

The capital of the United States is Washington, which is 
neither a manufacturing city nor a great port. It was built 
on the beautiful river Potomac to be the capital and nothing 
else. Among its wide avenues and parks stand the White 
House, where the President lives, and the Capitol, in which 
Congress, the United States Parliament, meets. There, too, 
are magnificent monuments to the two greatest men in American 
history: George Washington, the hero of the War of Indepen- 
dence, and Abraham Lincoln, the President who abolished 


slavery. 


А QUESTIONS 


1. Compare the map on p. 64 with the atlas. Name one other large town (on 
Lake Erie) in the shaded iron and. steel district of which Pittsburgh is the centre. 
On what river and in what state is Pittsburgh ? ; 

2. How їз it that the manufacturing region near the coast, as shown by the map 
on page 64, extends in а narrow band (marked “various ”?—e:g., Rochester makes 
Kodak cameras) inland to Lake Ontario ? What are the special manufactures of 
New England, Philadelphia, Detroit and Chicago ? 

з. On the map, р. 65, what highlands shut in the valley routes of the railways 
from New York to (a) Buffalo, (b) Montreal ? Name the rivers of these valleys. 

4. On which side of the mouth of the Hudson is New York ? What is the name 
of the city and the state on the opposite side of the river ? What island shelters the 
harbour ? 

5. What do you understand by- blast-furnace, pig iron, wrought iron, the 
Middle West ? 

6. Describe the various stages by which a piece of iron ore in the ground 
near Lake Superior becomes a steel rail at Pittsburgh. : 

: i e advantages which Chicago has for meat-packing, Clevelan 
for pce ес) Philadelphia for ships, and New York for clothing. 


ANADA, though rather larger than the United States, 
NA has twelve million inhabitants; more than half of these 
live in southern Ontario and Quebec. It contains five main 
regions with five separate populations: British Columbia, the 
Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime 
-Provinces (see diagram on p. 71). 

The national emblem of Canada is the maple-leaf. Its 
five deep-cut lobes may remind us of these five divisions. 
But Canada, like the maple-leaf, is a living whole, nevertheless. 

British Columbia is a mountain province with salmon 
canneries, lumber camps, mining townships and mixed farms. 
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Vancouver, on the mainland, is a great lumber and wheat 
port. Victoria, on Vancouver Island, is the capital. The 
population is mostly British-Canadian, though there are 
several thousand Chinese and Japanese. 

Beyond the Rockies the Prairie Provinces—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba—are the great growers of. 
* spring wheat." Here settlers are advancing steadily into 
the fur-country of the north. The population is more mixed 
than elsewhere in Canada. Half is British-Canadian, but free 
grants of land have attracted experienced settlers from the 
United States as well as Europeans of many nations. The 
chief towns are Edmonton, Calgary and Winnipeg. 


Ottawa. The Federal Parliament Buildings (centre) stand on a bluff overlooking 9 
the Ottawa River. The Rideau Canal comes from Lake Ontario and drops down 
the bluff by six or seven locks ; it is little used. Тһе many trees suggest the gardens 
and shaded streets of a residential rather than a manufacturing city. ost 


Ontario, with its mixed farming, its mining, manufactures 
and trade, is the richest province. Most of its 3} million 
inhabitants live east of Lake Huron, separated from the 
Prairies by 1,000 miles of forest and barren rock. Its British- 
Canadian population contains many of Scottish descent, for 
Scottish pioneers have done much to establish the Canadian 
nation. Ottawa in Ontario is the capital of Canada, a fine 
city built between two famous falls of the Ottawa River. 
Toronto lies on Lake Ontario, where curving sand-banks make 
a natural harbour; it is the “ gate-way of the Lakes Peninsula.” 
Hamilton, the ** Birmingham of Canada," is at the western 
end of the same lake. 

Ontario has no coal, and what she uses comes from the 
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Ex Political boundaries. 
ШИШ Fairly close settlement: 


The Chief Settled Areas of Canada, as described in the text. 


United States, for Canada's coal lies far to the east and west. 
| . Mines near the Rocky Mountains supply the needs of the 
.  "" Prairie. Provinces. The two next largest coalfields are in 
Vancouver Island and Nova Scotia. These are convenient for 
steamships, but not for distant inland industries, though Nova 
Scotian coal is shipped as far up the St. Lawrence as Montreal. 
Both Ontario and Quebec rely mainly on water-power 
fromthe rivers of the Canadian Shield, and Niagara Falls 
supplies electricity to many towns. Even in winter, when the 
surface of the rivers and lakes is frozen hard, the deeper 
currents still run strong. 

This cheap power serves many industries. We have already 
mentioned the gold and nickel mines of Ontario (p. 36). From 
Quebec Province comes most of the world's asbestos for 
resisting heat. Saw-mills, pulp- and paper-works use the 
forest timber, and the great towns manufacture textiles, 
machinery, food and chemicals. 

; The Province of Quebec lies east of the Ottawa River. 
Three-quarters of its population is French by descent and 
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Niagara Falls, view from an aeroplane—the American Fall on the left, Canadian 
Horseshoe Fall on the right, Goat Island between, gorge and rapids below. The 
rock debris at the foot shows that the American Fall is retreating upstream and the 
curve of the Horseshoe Fall shows that the same process is at work there. Canadian 
power-plants can be seen on the right below the Horseshoe Fall; United States 
power-plants are below the American Fall but beyond the photograph. 


still speaks French. The country-folk love their farms as the 
French peasants do, and like to supply their own needs in the 
old ways. Wool is still spun at home on the spinning-wheel, 
and ox-teams still work in their fields. Road-side shrines 
show their loyalty to the “ old religion." As their numbers 
increased, the French Canadians spread westwards, 
and many also have crossed the border to work in the 
factories of the United States. 

The old French fortress of Quebec still stands upon its 
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Asbestos Mine at Thetford in Quebec Province, south of the St. Lawrence. 


rock, 'and beside it are the finest buildings of the modern city. 
The Lower Town of narrow winding streets by the water's 
edge contains the business houses and the docks. 

Greater Montreal is the only Canadian city of over a 
million inhabitants. It lies just below the last rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, which prevent ocean steamers going farther 
upstream. Here the railways from Ontario and from all the 
western wheatlands meet the ocean traffic. 

The Maritime Provinces—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island—are divided from Quebec by almost 
uninhabited forests. There are many 
French Canadians in New Brunswick, 
but the population is mainly British. 
Dairy-farming, apple-growing for the 
| ” BK, п. 6 
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Montreal. View taken from Mount Royal (from which the city takes its name), 
and showing the St. Lawrence and railway bridge. 


English market, lumbering and pulping, coal-mining and fish- 
ing are the chief employments. Halifax in Nova Scotia and 
St. John in New Brunswick have harbours never closed by ice, 
and some Canadian wheat passes that way in winter. 

These five regions are linked together by rail and air. 
The Canadian Pacific was opened in 1885. It spans the 
continent from Vancouver to Montreal, both ocean ports. 
It continues even further, for at Montreal it crosses the St. 
Lawrence and connects through the United States with the 
ice-free Canadian port of St. John in New Brunswick. 

The east-bound train crosses British Columbia along 
lofty trestle bridges or on ledges cut in the steep mountain sides. 
It passes through tunnels that twist back at higher levels and 
under miles of snow-sheds which protect it against avalanches. 
It climbs the Kicking Horse Pass to the summit at 5,000 
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tion of Newfoundland is dependent, directly or indirectly, on the catching and curing 
of сод.“ Here the fish have been split and laid out on racks or “ flakes’ to dry. 


The dried cod is exported chiefly 
and South America, to be eaten wh 


the Atlantic are shared by Newfoundland, Canada, the United States and France. 
feet and comes down to Calgary. There the long slopes of 
the Great Plains take it to the longer levels of the Prairies. 
After Winnipeg come the torrents, lakes and forests of the 
Canadian Shield with only two towns of any size in 1,000 miles, 
then Ottawa, and so by the Ottawa river valley to Montreal. 
Another railway, the Canadian National, 
crosses Canada from Vancouver by the Yellow- 
head Pass to Edmonton and Winnipeg. Then 
it swings north across the Shield to Quebec. 
Daily air-services across Canada have been 
maintained by the Government since 1939. | 
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Newfoundland, our oldest colony, after more than 100 years 

of separate government, voted in 1948 to join the Dominion of 

, Canada. Its capital, St. John's (do not confuse it with St. 

John, N.B.), is the nearest American town,to Europe and has 

nearby an airport for trans-Atlantic planes. Fishing, wood- 

pulping and mining for iron and other ores are the chief 
activities. Part of Labrador belongs to the island. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What power-supplies are used by Ontario in her manufacturing industries ? 

2. Name the five groups of provinces which lie across Canada near the United 
States border. What city is the federal capital and in which province does it lie? 

3. Compare the populations of the five groups of provinces. What causes, physical 
or human, separate the five groups? What helps to unite them into one nation? 

4. Describe the position and importance of: Calgary, Montreal, St. John. 
Toronto, Winnipeg. 

5. Metals, wood products and wheat are the chief exports of Canada. From 
what parts do they come? 
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Highway. For the defence 
of North America during 
the last war the Alaska- 
Canada Highway was 
built to join Alaska to 
Canadian railways’ in 
Alberta. The road was 


constructed at speed 
through forests and over 
swamps and mountains 
with winter temperatures 
of 50° F. below zero and 
more. A pipe-line was 
also laid across the Rock- 
ies from the oil-wells at 
Fort Norman to White 
Horse on the road. The 
Highway may prove a 
useful route to outlying 
settlements; and the oil- 
centres, such as the 
radium works on Great 
Bear Lake. 


An Olive Plantation. The trunk is rough and dry-looking. The grey-green 
leaves are small and tough. 


CHAPTER 9 
ү THE MEDITERRANEAN 


"ET us take our first view of Europe from the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 

That great gulf lies more or less equally north and south of 
the latitude of Gibraltar, 36° North. It is, in places, over a 
mile deep and extends 2,400 miles eastwards. North-eastwards, 
if we include the Black Sea, it is longer still. Mediterranean 
means *in the midst of the land,” and indeed it is almost 
encircled by the three divisions of that continuous land-mass 
which we might call Eur-Afric-Asia. It is a sea almost without 
tides or currents, so that the mud of its great rivers, such as the 
Nile and the Rhóne, has never been washed away, but forms 
deltas. Ports like Alexandria and Marseilles lie on the nearest 
deep harbours clear of the delta sandbanks. 
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The Mediterranean Basin (shown white) is “ surrounded either by high moun- 
tains or by deserts, both hard to cross." The map shows (a) the water-outlets at the 
two ends, (5) the northern land-exits by the Rhéne Valley and by Alpine tunnels. 
The central land-bridge formed by Italy-Sicily-Tunis divides thfwhole into western 
and eastern basins, united through the Malta Straits. 


The north coast is a series of peninsulas—the Iberian, 
Italian and Balkan. But the African coast is a smooth stretch 
with few harbours. АП the islands, too, are off the north 
coast, and there are many, especially between Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Mediterranean is surrounded either by high mountains 
or by deserts, both hard to cross. Yet as a short cut to India 
and the Far East it is most important. ‘Those regions of Asia 
contain half the world's population, and Europe holds another 
quarter. The trade between them is enormous. The Straits 
of Gibraltar and the man-made Suez Canal give passage to 
ships. On land the Rhóne Valley is the easiest route to the 
north. But tunnels, such as the Simplon and St. Gotthard, 
have been cut through the Alps so that passengers and mails 
and certain goods may travel more quickly. 


-patches of good soil are common. 
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Amalfi. The situation is typical of many settlements in the Mediterranean. The 
town lies in a bay, separated from its neighbours by rocky promontories. A narrow 
beach serves as a resting-place for fishing boats. Above it streets and houses rise tier 
by tier up the steep slopes, and still higher there are cultivation terraces. The road 
winds round the coast cliffs; the railway runs in and out of tunnels. 

For, Britain, France and Holland, who have great interests 
in the East, the Mediterranean route 15 essential, and Britain 
has Gibraltar and Malta as naval stations along it. Before the 
war more than 5,000 vessels used the Suez Canal yearly. 

. Though there are not many broad and fertile plains 
between the northern mountains and the sea, narrow strips and 

The Mediterranean lands, 
indeed, are reckoned among the most 
favoured in the world. Like California 
and some other regions in similar 
latitudes, they lie in that part of the 
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М limit of vine 


» n»n » olive 


Northern Limits of Olive, Orange and Vine. The olive grows all over the 
Mediterranean region, but not outside it. The orange requires warmer conditions. 
The vine, so long as it gets strong summer sun, can stand cold in winter; it is 
common in Mediterranean countries, but it also grows and ripeng well to the north. 


Warm Belt where the drying north-east Trade Winds start in 
summer. In winter the Westerlies, drawn south with the south- 
ward moving sun, bring most of the rain the Mediterranean gets. 
This kind of climate, with winter rains and summer drought, 
is called the Mediterranean climate. There is abuhdant 
sunshine, and the snow that falls on the mountains in winter 
melts in the early summer and fills the rivers after the rains on he 
lower ground have ceased. So the summer droughts may be 
relieved by careful irrigation, and rich supplies of corn, and fruit, 
and wine reward the farmers for the hard work it costs them. 
The vegetation of the Mediterranean countries is especially 
suitable for the climate. The trees and shrubs are mostly 
evergreen, for they must make full use of the winter rains. 
But their leaves are thick, like the laurel’s, to prevent the loss 
of precious moisture when the summer sun is hot. Flowering 
bulbs, like the daffodil, make their growth before the drought 


А WATER-SELLER IN SPAIN. 
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; Terrace Cultivation in Portugal. The soil is kept up by stone walls and planted 
with vites. Women pick the grapes; men carry the loaded baskets to the gate at the top. 
begins and then die down till the winter rains revive them. 
Trees, such as the olive, send their roots deep down to find the 
suriken water-supplies when the surface soil is parched. Fruits, 
such as oranges and lemons, preserve their juices by the thick- 
ness of their skins till the seed is ripe. 

'The' people of the Mediterranean depend especially upon 
their grape-vines and olives. Good water is often not to be 
hadpend wine made from the grapes is drunk instead. In such 
a climate there is also little summer pasture for cows. Butter is 
therefore an expensive luxury, and its place for food and in 
cooking is taken, not by margarine, but by olive oil. Cattle, 
indeed, are used chiefly to draw carts and ploughs: little meat 
is eaten, but much bread and vegetables. Sheep and goats 
are plentiful, for they can scramble up to high pastures more 


a 
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easily than larger animals, In summer they ate driven up into 
the mountains, for grass grows more freely where the winter 


>» 5 
snows have lain. 


On the lower slopes terraces are built,*with channels into 
which the mountain streams are led to water fruit-trees. In the 
valleys, wheat and maize are grown wherever possible; and every 
harbour has its fishermen to vary and complete the food supply. 

The Mediterranean has known many changes of fortune 
since the days when the Romans ruled it all from their central 
city. In the Middle Ages the gold and rubies, silks and spices 
of Asia came overland by caravan to its eastern shores to be 
exchanged for the wool, hides and metals of Europe. Cities 
such as Venice and Genoa grew wealthy in the Mediterranean 
carrying trade. But when the Portuguese, whose country lies 
outside the Mediterranean, discovered the route round Africa 
to the East, they struck a mortal blow at this traffic. The cost 
of transport was halved by the unbroken sea journey, and the 
proud merchant-cities of the Mediterranean found that their 
trade had vanished. That sea no longer led anywhere, and 
prosperity did not return to it till the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 made it once more a highway of Eastern 
commerce. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Using your atlas, describe a route, via the Suez Canal, from London to 
Bombay. Name the British naval stations on the way. How could you shorten the 
time of this journey by using the train for part of the way ? 

2, Find out the route by air between the two places mentioned above and how 
much quicker it would be. 

3. What are the chief characteristics of the * Mediterranean climate "? How 
are plants adapted to living through the period of drought ? 

4. Mention some ways in which the food of Mediterranean peoples differs from 
that in England, and explain why. 

5. Can you think of any reasons why (a) an Italian garden should be paved with 
stone in contrast to a British garden with its grassy lawns, (b) verandahs and small 
windows are not uncommon in Mediterranean houses, (c) Mediterranean gardens 
and orchards are often terraced, whereas in Britain this is rarely the case ? М 
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The vessel has loaded barrels of wine 


nk and is taking them probably to Oporto near the mouth. The 
and the boat is moved and steered with the long oar, manned 


Wine boat on«he Douro in Portugal. 
at the river ba: 
square sail is large; 
by four men. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE MEDITERRANEAN PENINSULAS 


"TD Iberian Peninsula contains Spain and Portugal. 
Its core is a high plateau, divided by high mountain 


ranges and deeply cut by rivers such as the Tagus. Round it lie 
the lowland valleys of three rivers, the Ebro, Guadalquivir 


and Lower Tagus (which flows through Portugal). Behind 


the Mediterranean coast there are more mountains. 

Atlantic winds bring good rains to the north-western 
fringes of the plateau. There, forests and orchards, meadows 
and dairy-cattle prosper, and the coastal strip has many inhabi- 
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The Western Mediterranean Basin is surrounded by high lands (shaded); thé 
chief natural outlets by sea and by land are shown. From the centre rise the 
mountainous islands of Corsica and Sardinia. The chief lowlands (white) of the 
Iberian and Italian Peninsulas are also marked. 


tants. But most of the plateau is very short of rain. Towards | 
the west, wheat and cork-oak forests grow, but the east is too 

dry for crops or cattle. Only shepherds wander there with 
their flocks; towns, and even villages, are few and far between, 
and roads are mere tracks. But the plateau is rich in iron, 
copper and other minerals, particularly along its northern | 
and southern edges. Bilbao, for instance, exports much iron 

ore to Britain. 

The Ebro and Guadalquivir lowlands and the Mediterranean 
coastlands аге very fertile, but only when irrigated. Vines, | 
olives, and oranges are grown there, often on watered terraces. | 
The Mediterranean coast has а large | 
population, especially round Barcelona, 
where textile and engineering industries 
employ many hands. 


WarLED TOWN IN SPAIN. 
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Cork. The thicknåss 
of the bark of the cork- 
oak is seen in the picture. 
The mene are scraping ө 
the rough outside and 
pressing flat the curved 
sheets stripped off the 
trunk, 


Spain makes 
much olive oil, 
and cranges are ex- 
ported from Seville 
and Valencia. 
Fresh grapes, sun- 
dried raisins and 
winesare produced 
in many districts, 
and the thick, 
rugged, bark of ) 
the cork-oak provides both corks for bottles and cork-dust 
for packing the grapes. 

; But money DES in Spain, and farming suffers not only 
from drought but from backward methods. Few landowners 
can afford to improve their estates. Modern machines have 
not yet replaced the ox-drawn carts and ploughs. Many 
labourers can neither read nor write, and all are very poor. 

Few capitals are so centrally placed as Madrid, yet the 
government in that wind-swept, sun-burnt city has rarely 
found it easy to control the country. Mountain-barriers 
separate the different provinces from each other and from the 


capital. The industrial regions of the north, round Bilbao 


and Barcelona, have shown а vigorous and sometimes violent 
independence. 


Rainfall over the Western Basin. Most of the northern part has rain in al! 


seasons; the southern is dry in summer. A large area in central and eastern Spain 
has little rain in any season. 


Many of Spain's troubles are due to her history. For 
700 years she was busy fighting Moorish conquerors from . 
Africa. Then for 300 years she lived on the wealth of her ^ 
American Empire. When that was lost, the Spaniards 
were quite unfitted to make their living, as other nations did, 
by trade. 

Portugal's capital and chief port is Lisbon, on the Tagus. 
Her products are wine, fruit, cork and tinned fish, and her 
best customer is Britain. Her famous seamen won her an 
empire overseas, of which much remains to her, especially in 

tropical Africa. 

Italy's peninsula is fenced from the rest of Europe 
by the $, as Spain is by the Pyrenees. The 
northern plain drains eastwards to the Adriatic Sea, 
Whose waters once filled the broad hollow between 
„ the Alps and the Apennines. But the tributaries of 
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Products of the Western Basin. Notice how frequently the typical Mediter- 
ranean fruits—olives, vines, and oranges—are named. The more tender lemon is 
grown mostly in Southern Italy and Sicily. Minerals are marked along the 
northern and soutlfern edges of the Spanish Plateau. 


“the River Po have washed the waste of these mountains 
into the hollow and built the Plain of Lombardy, and the 


Po itself is still spreading its delta further into the 
Adriatic. 

Like Northern Spain, Lombardy gets rain at all seasons, 
but irrigation is also necessary. Farmers grow crops for food, 
such as wheat, maize and even rice, or for industry, such as 
hemp; but the chief crop is hay. The cattle it feeds, supply 
the milk for famous cheeses such as gorgonzola. In the sunny 
Alpine valleys silk-worms are reared on mulberry leaves. 

Industry has made rapid strides, though Italy has little 
coal and few raw materials. Her many Alpine rivers, however, 
provide electricity. The Plain is covered with overhead electric 
lines carrying power to both towns and villages. So Milan 
and Turin make woollens, cottons and silks (both natural and 
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Vesuvius. The present cone is blunt-topped. The crater inside is about a 
quarter of a mile across and is sending out a cloud of steam. The curved ridge 
on the left is all that is left of an older and larger crater; the explosion which built 
the present cone blew away the rest of the rim. The city at its feet is Naples. 


artificial), and machinery of all kinds. Turin is particularly 
famous for its motor-cars. Genoa, the chief port for the Plain, 
builds fine ships with steel made from imported coal and 
scrap-iron. 

Except for its cities, Southern .Italy makes slow pro- 
gres. The Apennines cover most of it, though there are 
carefully cultivated lowlands on the western coast, especi- 
ally round Florence at the bend of the River Arno, and 
Naples at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The people live in 
villages often far from their fields, not in farmhouses as in 
England. 

Summers get drier towards the south, but there is much 
unhealthy marshland, which is gradually being drained, 
especially near Rome. Estates are often neglected, and more 
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The Countries of the Western Basin. Each possesses (a) islands, (b) parts of 
Northesn Africa. Gibraltar and Malta -are British naval stations, protecting the 


sea-route. 


irrigation is needed. The labourers are as poor and uneducated 
asin Spain. The chief crops are wheat (from which macaroni 
is made), grapes, olives and oranges. Lemons are less hardy, 
but they grow well in Sicily. 

Though the Cape route ruined many Italian cities, their 
works of art, as at Florence and Venice, are still famous. But 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the Alpine tunnels brought 
renewed prosperity to Genoa and other cities; and Brindisi, on 
the heel of the peninsula, had become an important port for 
mails and passengers to and from А 
the East before the airplane era. 

Italy has a population of over 
40 millions, nearly twice pur of 

BK. K. 


A VENETIAN GONDOLIER. 
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Florence is situated on the Arno where the river leaves the hills and turning 
westwards, flows across a fertile plain. The city lies on both sides of the river. 
The bridge is the Ponte Vecchio and is bordered by old shops; it was round this 
crossing-place that the city grew up. à 


Spain; and it increases rapidly. There are many Italians 
in North Africa, the United States and South America, but 
nowadays few leave Italy for foreign countries. The Govern- 
ment is trying to provide for the growing population by 
improving agriculture, breaking up the big estates into small 
boldings, and by developing manufactures. 2 
To Greece, the last country of the Balkan peninsula, fate 
has been unkind. Nowhere in the Mediterranean are valleys 
so narrow or mountain barriers so troublesome as in Greece, 
and much of her territory consists of scattered islands. No- 
where, therefore, has national unity, which depends on easy 
communication, been harder to establish. Her soil is poor, 
her minerals are few, and she has little to export but currants 
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(named from he? town of Corinth) and tobacco. The govern- 
ment at Athens finds it hard to make both ends meet either 
in money matters or in politics. 

As they live clost to the sea on rocky peninsulas and islands, 
the Greeks have always been sailors and traders as well as 
farmers. They have spread round the coasts of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. They are to be found also in more distant 
lands, including England, as merchants and shopkeepers. 
On the other hand, many visitors from western nations are 
"attracted to Greece to see and to study the ruins of temples and 
other relics of a glorious past. For the architecture, art, 
literature and science of Ancient Greece, side by side with 
Roman law and government and the religion of Palestine, 
have made the noblest contributions to our civilisation. 


ё QUESTIONS 


1. Why can tpe distribution of population in Spain be described as closely 
settled coasts separated by an almost empty interior? 
2. Contrast the kinds of farming along the coasts of the Bay of Biscay and the 
Meditgrranean. 
3. Towns arise at the meeting points of routes. Using your atlas, try to show 
by sketch-maps how true this is of Turin, Milan and Florence. 
$ A What is the difference in the importance of Florence, Genoa, Milan, Rome, 
Venice ? 
“5. With the help of the map on p. 89 and an atlas, find the possessions in or off 
Africa belonging to (а) Portugal, (b) Spain. 
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The Aletsch Glacier in the Swiss Alps. 


CHAPTER 11 
100,000 YEARS AND MORE OF EUROPE 


EAS and lands, mountains and valleys have changed 
S places many times since this world began; warm climates 
have turned cold and, later, warm again. Two events have 
changed the face of Northern Europe in times not very remote: 
the Ice Age and the overflow of the Atlantic. : 

The great plain that stretches from Wales to Russia was 
once a continuous land surface, and its climate became very 
cold. À vast sheet of ice spread over it from. the north, 
reaching to the mountains of Central Europe. The glaciers 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, those slow-moving rivers of ice found 
only in the highest valleys now, extended to the valleys below. 

92 
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The Limits of the Ancient Ice Sheet. The ice sheet covered most of Northern 
Europe, including, the British Isles as far south as the Bristol Channel and the 
Thames. The arrows show the directions in which the ice moved. 


The horthern half of Europe must have looked like modern 
Greenland, and its few inhabitants like Eskimos. 

The picture shows a present-day scene in the high Alps of 
Switzerland, with rocky ridges, snow-fields and, in the valleys, 
glaciers. The jagged ridges, broken up by the action of frost, 
stand up above the snow-fields. On the gentler slopes snow 
lies all the year round. Every storm piles more on top of it. 
As the thickness increases, the weight squeezes the air out of 
the. layers underneath, just as squeezing a snowball turns 
the snow into ice. The weight also pushes the ice-mass down 
the valleys as glaciers. 

The main glacier in the picture is moving, perhaps a foot 
in twenty-four hours, from right to left. Several tributary 
glaciers join it. They start in the snow-fields above and 
tumble in masses of broken ice like rapids in a river. 
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The Work of a Glacier in the Alps. The rock has been smoothed by an old 
glacier, now melted. The loose stones, frozen into the bottom of the ice, acted like 
files and did the smoothing. In some places they made grooves, and rough stoncs 
made scratches. These show which way the glacier moved. 


Along each side the main glacier is carrying bands of 
gravel and rocks which have rolled down from the bare slopes 
above. These bands are called moraines. When two ice- 
streams join, their inner moraines become one central moraine. 
There are two of these near the middle of the picture. Some 
of this rock-waste sinks through cracks so that the ice becomes 
full of it: and, like a file, scratches and smooths the surface: it 
passes over. All this waste material is carried along to the end 
or snout of the glacier. Where the ice finally thaws at lower 
and warmer levels, the gravel and boulders are left in heaps 
across the valley. This rough embankment is the last of the 
moraines. But the finer material is washed out and carried 
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Ben Nevis in tne 
Scottish Highlands.. 
The view ghows the 
general smoothed 
and rounded surface 
that is characteristic 
of lands over which 
thé. Ancient Ice 
Sheet moved. 


rock, gravel and 
sand—here covered 
with grass, can: be 
seen on the left at 
thé foot of the 
mountain. (See also 
illustration, p. 88.) 


* 


down by the "stream. which flows-from the melting ice. (See 
also illustration, p. 117.) 

Sb, when the climate of Europe changed and the ice shrank 
back northwards or upwatds into the high mountains, its work 
remained. The second picture shows rock-surfaces smoothed 
by the ice which once covered it. Rougher pieces of rock 
scratched the polished surface, and the direction of the scratches 
shows that the ice was moving from right to left. The boulders 
are some of the tools with which the old glacier did its work, 
left behind when the ice disappeared. 

Country over which ice has passed has a general smoothed 
and rounded appearance, as seen in the Scottish Highlands 
on this page. Elsewhere, grass-grown moraines or beds of 
finely ground and fertile clays may show where ice once stood. 
We have met its traces in Canada; we shall meet them again 


in Northern Europe and in the British Isles. 
Not only has the lowland of North Europe been buried 
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The Shallow Seas of North-West Europe. While the Mediterranean is in places 1 

.. more than a mile deep, these northern seas are under 100 fathoms. The 100-fathom 

++ line marks the edge of the continent, where it drops down to the deep Atlantic. 

If St. Fauli Cathedral were placed on the Dogger Bank, the dome would rise above 
the surface, 


under a thick sheet of ice, part of it has been drowned by the 
Atlantic. But, unlike the ice, the Atlantic has not retreated 
again. The overflow has created the shallow North Sea and 
the Baltic; it has separated Ireland from Great Britain and 
Britain from the continent of Europe. 

On any map which shows by different colourings the depth 
of the sea, the ghost of the old land surface may be seen. It 
can be traced from the Bay of Biscay, round Ireland to the 
Shetland Islands, and almost to the coast of Norway; an area 
larger than the islands that remain. From its floor, fishermen 
sometimes bring up the teeth or bones of ancient animals which 
lived there when it was dry land. ў 

But this sinking of the land has not been all loss to the | 
surviving coasts. Ships can now carry men and cargoes far ў 


* 


MES THE INNER SEAS 


into the heart of the continent. We do not in 
these islands regret the sea which has protected 


‘This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war.” 


Over the shallow “ continental shelf” the tides 5 7 66e 
sweep up and down twice daily, washing our 
coasts clean. The sea has entered deeply into Vixinc Ѕнір 1,000 YEARS 
the river valleys, from North-West Spain to Aco. 

| Northern Scotland, and made many convenient 
harbours; the Bristol Channel апа the Thames 
Estuary are only two examples. Even the 
drowned lands themselves have not ceased to be 


| 

| ? 

| variety of fish which come there to feed and 
breed. The shallows of the North Sea, and 
particularly the Dogger Bank, make one of the h N 
most valuable fishing-grounds of the world. All «X 
round our islands the drifters and trawlers are * 


busy. NIN 
The skill and courage needed for the handling WWW 
of fishing-boats in stormy seas made the coast- NS 
dwellers of Northern Europe daring sailors. The 


days of Columbus; and their descendants, the _ ErnzABETHAN SHIP 400 YEARS 
* are hardy seamen still. The Асо, 


Iceland and Newfoundland cod tempted the 


From fishing to trading 1s an easy step when 
o build good 
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North Sea Herring Fishery. Shooting the nets. 
9 


a nation of merchant seamen, and Holland one of the great sea 
powers of the world. > 
Britain’s long coastline gave her a larger proportion of 
seamen than her rivals, She had the further advantage of 
possessing no land frontiers to protect. All her enterprise 
found its outlet upon the sea, where her navy won her at last 
the foremost place. A world-wide commerce, thanks to such 
benefits, was built up by her rulers and her merchants. The 
immense wealth so gained provided the money for developing 
coalfields, building factories and laying down railways. These 
gave Britain a century’s start over other countries in becond- 
ing the workshop of the world. Later, the states of North- 


example. The English Channel—and 


the East Anglian Channel which 
matches it on the other side of the 


HERRING DRIFTERS. 


Western Europe followed Britain's , 
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Straits of Dover-*became the busiest ѕеа-ігайс. lane of the 
world; and from this her ports have profited enormously. Her . 
great overseas Empire must be reckoned the reward of her 
qualitie$; but some*of these, at least, may be traced back to 
the accident which cut her off from Europe thousands of 
years ago. 

$ 

7 QUESTIONS 

‚1. How is a glacier formed? Supposing that the Aletsch glacier (in the picture, 
page 92) suddenly melted away, what traces would it leave behind ? 


2. From the map on page 93 state what part of Europe the Ice Sheet covered. 
Describe some of the present-day results it has left on the surface. 

g: From the map on page 96 describe the course of the 100-fathom line. Is the 
Dogger Bank above it or below it? Name the three sea-approaches to the ports of 
the British Isles, : 3 

4. What arc the chief fish caught in the North Sea? What nations would you 
expect to take part in its fisheries ? å 


get by water from the North Sea to the Baltic? What 


.5. How could you h 
(b) right? Name three large gulfs.which 


countries would you pass on your (4) left, 
extend the Baltic still further inland. 
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Denmark. *By means of bridges 
and  train-ferries passengers and 
cargoes without changing travel 
across the® peninsula an& islands. 
'This is the failway bridge across the 
Little Belt, joining the mainland to 
the island of Fyen. 


CHAPTER 12 


SCANDINAVIA AND 
FINLAND 


о 


оа includes Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
three countries with many differences, but inhabited by 
peoples who are related in blood and language. 

Denmark shows what a go-ahead nation can do to change 
a poor land into a prosperous dairy farm. The country is a 
lowland, and the ancient ice sheet has left it covered with 
sand to the west and clay to the east. A train journey from 
соев to Copenhagen takes опе at first through scattered 
arms and pastures among  heather-covered slopes and 
pine-woods. That is the sandy side. But further east and 
on the islands the clay soil grows more crops and one sees 
neat white-washed villages and little dairy farms. More grass- 


. land has here been ploughed to produce cattle-fodder, the 


soil has been improved with chemical manures, and the yield 
тоо 


BEER 
Wood industries 


Scandinavian Countries. Distribution of population (left), and of occupations 
(right). 


of. crops and milk has been doubled in the last seventy 
years. Even the sandy western soils have been made more 
fertile. 

Most of the farms are under 15 acres and are worked by 
their owners with the help of their families. The Danes have 
learnt the value of combining to send their milk to the butter 
factories, to advertise and sell their produce, and to buy 
fertilisers, seed and machinery. Denmark is a land of successful 
small-holders. 

Copenhagen, on the east side of the country, is 
the capital and chief port. It lies on the narrow 
waters of the Sound. But a new port, Esbjerg, 
has been built on the west coast, since Britain 1s 


Rosxtupk CATHEDRAL, DENMARK, 
BuRIAL-PLACE OF Kinas. 


Norway. A large farm in the gentler country behind Oslo. It is well kept and , 
prosperous-looking. In front of the large stable and barn, the ftooks of grain are 


raised off the ground on posts to hasten drying in this cool northern land. On the 
left is a church. 


Denmark's ready customer. In exchange for butter, eggs and 
bacon, Denmark needs our coal, foodstuffs, and chemical 
manures. 

Mountains separate Norway from Sweden down most of 
the peninsula which they share, but Oslo, Norway’s capital, lies 
east of them. The south-eastern corner is the most productive 
part of Norway. Here are the chief farms and the largest 

forests. Rapid streams provide the electrical 
power for sawmills and  pulp-works and 
chemical and metal industries. Here, there- 
fore, we find half of Norway's population. 

On the west a lofty cliff-bound plateau 
comes down to the sea. Narrow steep-sided 
fiords cut deep into the land, and off the coast 


A NORWEGIAN Woopven Country 
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Norway. Theevillage is on a branch of the Hardanger Fiord. Houses and fields 
are on the narrow, gentler slopes near the water. The side soon steepens and is 
covered with forest up to a ledge on which there are other houses. Above, the slopes 
rise tosa bare dome, rounded and smoothed by the ice of long ago and now only 
streaked with snow. 


lie countless rocky islands. Behind this “ skerry-guard "* 
steamers and fishing boats can travel up and down the coast 
in smooth water. 

Here Norway faces the westerly winds and warm waters of 
the North Atlantic. But farming is only possible on the flat 
land at the heads of the fiords or the ledges along their sides. 
Small hamlets or lonely farms with wooden houses, each 
with its landing place and boats, are the only signs of 
habitation. Round them lie small fields of rye, oats or 
potatoes, with hay or turnips for the cattle in winter. In 
summer they graze on the wide mountain sides. 


* Skerries are rocky islands. 


STEAMER ON THE 
Göra CANAL, SWEDEN. 


Sweden: Stockholm. The island in Lake Malar on which (Ие city was foufided 
is in the middle of the picture. On it is the old part of the present city, the Royal 
Palace (centre) and Houses of Parliament (right); ships are at the quays. The large 
square building in the centre foreground is the National Museum. Many:bridges 
connect the islands. : 


In such a country men must look to the sea for a living. 
Farmers turn fishermen in their spare time, and Bergen is a 
great port for cod and herring. In the early spring the cod 
appear in shoals round the Lofoten Islànds. The catching, 
cleaning and drying of the fish employ some 40,000 men, 
women and children. Much of the dried cod is sold to Roman 
Catholic countries for eating on fast-days. Norwegian whalers 
do a profitable business in the distant Antarctic, and Norwegian 
* tramp-steamers ” carry the goods of other nations across all 
the seas of the world. 

. Norway therefore consists of two parts: the Oslo region 
with its many farmers, lumbermen and factory hands; and the 
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western fiords and sslands with their scattered farmer-fishermen 
and the seamen of the ports. Two wonderful mountain rail- 
ways from Trondheim and Bergen unite the western districts to 
the capital. xe 
Sweden has wider lowlands and deeper soils than Norway. 
South of the River Dal much о" the natural forest-cover has 
been cut down to make room for farms. The richest soils 
lie in the south and in the broad hollow which contains the 
great lakes. The largest, Lake Venern, is an important link 
in the canal which joins Stockholm, the capital, to the ice- 
free western port of Góteborg. Iron is found on the edges of 
the hollow, and the manufacturing towns round Lake Venern 
can be reached by ocean ships. Iron mines and forests supply 
the raw materials for electrical apparatus, doors and window- 
frames, paper and matches. Norway and England are 
Sweden’s best customers. Like Norway, Sweden has no coal, 
but electricity supplies power, heat and light for every purpose. 
tockholm, the * Venice of the North,” is built on islands 
at the foot of a®beautiful lake, but another forty miles of islands 
separate it from the open sea. In winter it is often icebound, 
for the warm winds of the Atlantic seldom cross the mountains. 
North of the Dal the virgin forest of pine and fir still covers 
most of the country. Sawmills and pulping-mills line the 
coast at the mouths of the rivers. Within the Arctic Circle 
in Swedish Lapland there are hills of iron ore. Only high 
wages will bring miners so far, supplies are also expensive, and 
flood-lighting is nectssary in the open pits during the dark 
Arctic winter. Yet the ore is so rich that it pays to work it. 
An electric railway joins the mines to an ice-free port in Norway. 
Of all these northern countries Finland shows most plainly 
the work of the ancient ice sheet. Between the low smooth 
hills thousands of lakes wind in and out along the hollows. 
Indeed the Finns call their country Suomi, the 
«Тапа of Lakes.” Many journeys are made by 
water, and the frequent waterfalls supply « 
BK, П. 8 
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Finland. A typical scene of gently flowing surfaces with ragged lakes, myriads 
of islands and coniferous forest. Rowing boats, motor launches and lake steamers 
are the chief means of travel. Compare this picture with that of the Canadian 
Shield on page 18. 


electricity for the timber trade in which half the workers are 
employed. Forests cover much of the south, and after the 
spring thaw the rivers are full of the logs that are floated down 
to the mills and paper factories on the, coast. The products 
are shipped from many small ports, but the foodstuffs, textiles 
and machinery which they help to buy come chiefly to Helsinki, 
the capital. 

The Finns came originally from Asia, but they owe their 
European civilisation to the Swedes, many of whom settled 
along the coast, and, like their teachers, they are a highly 
educated people. The north of the country, which is mossy 
tundra, is part of the region through which the Lapps roam 
with their reindeer, between the White Sea and the Atlantic. 
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They move where their herds lead them over the bleak 
marshes and mountains, regardless of frontiers. They hunt and 
trap and fish like the Eskimo, but in Sweden they have settled 
as farmers in the Southern and more fertile part of their 
range. 


үч QUESTIONS 


т Which part of Denmark is most closely settled and why ? What is the chief 
occupation? Why was the port of Esbjerg built in the less closely settled part ? 
What do we buy from the Danes and what do we sell to them ? 


2. In what two parts of Norway is the population chiefly settled ? Contrast 
(а): Ње kind of country and (b) the occupations in the two parts, naming one 
town in each. 


. 9. From the map on page 101 describe the chief occupations of the people of 
Sweden and their distribution. What does Sweden sell to other countries? Name 


two ports. 
ж; de How do the Finns differ from the Lapps (a) in the regions they inhabit; (5) in 
their occupations? What is the port-capital of Finland ? 


` 


A Fmnisu WOMAN. 


s 


do 


The Beffroi or Belfry at Bruges, noted for its peal of 
bells. A belfry is usually part of a church tower or 
steeple, but some of the older belfries were separate 
buildings. › 


СНАРТЕК. 13 
BELGIUM AND FRANCE 


LL round from the Bay of Biscay to the Baltic the continent 

[ lof Europe rises like a broad pedestal to the ranges of the 

Alps. It is a pedestal of two steps. The first is a wide coastal 
108 
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Surface Divisions of Central and Western Europe. (a) A crescent of lowland. 
(b) The Central Hiehlands, 2,000 to 5,000 feet. (c) The southern alpine chains over 
10,000 feet: Mt. Blanc, the highest point, is over 15,000 feet. The chief coalfields 
along the northern foot of the Central Highlands are marked. 

lain extending from the Pyrenees to Russia. The second step 
is formed by the smooth-topped Central Highlands much broken 
by broad river valleys. 

The best soils and the chief coalfields lie at the junction 
of these steps. Prosperous farms and market towns and great 
manufacturing cities mark the edge of the Central Highlands; 
and the rivers, flowing north or west, make the passage easy 
from one step to the next. 

The narrowest part of the plain lies in Belgium. It is her 
misfortune; for armies, like football teams, prefer to meet on 
level ground. So this hundred-mile-wide passage between 
East and West has seen much fighting. Ramillies, 
Waterloo and Ypres were battlefields in different 


centuries, and there were many more. 


BELGIAN DoG-DRAWN 
Mix CART. 
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A lace-maker in 
Bruges. Thedelicate 
pattern of the hand- 
made lace requires 
great skill and 
patience, 


But farmers also like flat land, and the hard-working Belgian 
peasants and their wives raise rye and flax or wheat and sugar- 
beet in every corner of this fertile plain. Along the sandhills 
of the coast, Ostend and other resorts attract the pleasure- 
seekers of Europe. н 

In earlier days this region led the world in wool and linen 
weaving. The wealth so gained was spent on splendid churches 
and bell-towers and the fine mansions which still adorn cities 
such as Ghent and Bruges. Cotton goods and artificial silk- are 
commoner today, but the old tradition of beautiful workman- 
ship is still kept up by many a lacemaker at her cottage-door. 
Otherwise industry has moved to the coalfield at the foot of 
the Ardennes, where Liége is a great engineering town. The 
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Surface Divisions of Belgium. On the left-hand map notice (a) Coastal sand- 
dunes. (b) The Plain. (c) Coal belt. (d) Ardennes Highlands. 

Industries and "Towns of Belgium. On the right-hand map notice (а) Coastal 
seaside resorts. (b) Farming and textiles on the Plain. (с) Mining and metal 
manufactures on the coal belt. (d) Sheep farming on the Ardennes. 


Ardennes themselves are a sheep country with thick forests in 
the valleys. * ; 

Antwerp on the River Scheldt is Belgium’s chief port. It 
provides a western outlet for German goods as well. Brussels, 
the capital, stands in the middle of the plain, holding the balance 
between two peoples and languages. For, small as she is, 
Belgium is inhabited by two races, the solid, serious Flemish of 
the north and the livelier French-speaking people of the south. 
*^ Belgium, which is only the size of Wales, reaches the second 
step of our pedestals but France, which is nearly twice as big 
as the British Isles, reaches the Alps themselves. A block of 
highlands divides Mediterranean France, where the olive grows, 
from Atlantic France, whose crops are more like our own. 

Mediterranean France is the valley of the 
Lower Rhóne and the coastlands round its delta. 
It isa country of grapes and olives, of terraced 
gardens and irrigated fields, where early vegetables, 
fruit and flowers are grown for northern markets. 


Tr LANGUAGES AND Races or BELGIUM. 
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> T 
Wine-making. The juice is squeezed from the grapes in presses and then, after 
undergoing treatment, is stored in casks and bottles. What do the men seem to be 
doing? What are the tubs for? 


The southern coast is a string of sunny winter resorts such as Nice 
and Monte Carlo. The silkworms reared on the mulberries 
of the Rhóne Valley used to provide the cocoons for the silk- 
mills of Lyons, but now more raw silk comes from abroad. 
Marseilles, just east of the delta and clear ofvits sands, is France's 
chief port for her African and Eastern colonies. 

North and west of the highland block the sun is still bright, 
though not so fierce as on the Mediterranean side, but rain 
from the Atlantic is more frequent. The north-west, indeed, is 
distinctly wet, and Brittany and Normandy are regions of 
cattle, dairies and cider apples. Further south the sun will ripen 
maize and tobacco. But the two chief harvests of France arc 
wheat and grapes, for white bread and wine are found on 


MEDITERRANEAN FRANCE ET 


WINE DISTRICTS. 


Some of the chief products of France. 


every table. Round Bordeaux and on the sunny slopes further 

north, in Burgundy and Champagne, there are many vineyards 
[ famous for their wines, white or red. 
| ‘Phe French farmer uses every yard of soil that is not covered 
| with forest. Except in a few districts, little is spared for pasture 
| and still less for hedges; cows must live indoors or feed by 

the roadside; hedges waste good soil. Even the trees are lopped 
| of their lower branches to allow the sun to reach the crops and 
] to supply the farmer with fire-wood. _ 

Twenty-five acrés is reckoned a fair-sized farm, but two acres 
will make a vineyard, for vines need much attention and the 
crop is very valuable. The land is usually the farmer’s own, 

| and he loves it. He and his family toil hard to win 
a living from it. Far more women, work in.the 
fields, and many more manage their own farms 
than in this country. All Frenchwomen are 
careful housekeepers, which is the secret of their 


Success. 


A 


“ бтер-САВІЕр ” House. See 
also picture, p. 110. 
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Paris, showing the island in thé Seine (Пе de la Cité), which made bridging easy 
Round this island the city grew. 


€ 


The French excel in small manufactures needing clever- 
ness and good taste, such as toys, jewellery and the ever- 
changing articles of fashion. These are centred in Paris, thc 
capital. 

PThe city grew up in the middle of the Paris Basin where the 
Seine and many tributaries meet; its heart is an island which 
made the Seine easy to bridge. 

Textile and metal industries are more widely scattered in 
France than in most countries. There are cotton mills round 
Rouen on the navigable Seine and also far 
inland in Alsace. Lorraine has the largest iron-field 
in Europe. But only in the north, where the 
Belgian coalfield extends into France, is there any- 

thing like the English “ Black Country.” Lille is 
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‚ А Basque Boy and his Oxen. The Basques live round the west end of the 
Ругепёез in France and Spain. This boy is the son of a French Basque peasant. 
Cattle are much used for pulling carts and ploughs. These are clearly strong beasts 
соса the Indian plough-oxen in Book І.). What are the nets and the long 
stick for? 


the centre of it. Everything is made there from motor-cars to 
woollen goods and sugar. 

France’s coastline faces two seas, so that her navy must be 
based on two separate ports, Toulon on the Mediterranean and 
Brest on the Atlantic. On the English Channel, Dunkirk is 
the port of the northern coalfield, Havre at the mouth of the 
Seine is the doorway of the Paris Basin and, like Calais, a port 
for English passengers. Nantes on the Loire builds ships, and 
Bordeaux on the Garonne exports wine. But France is first 
and foremost a farming country, capable (as we are not) 
of growing all her own food. It is her business to see that neither 
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the farmers пог the traders and manufacturers get the upper 
hand, and she does it most successfully. 

> — France has always been a great colonial power, like Britain 
and Holland. In former days, as we havé seen in aif earlier 
chapter, she explored and colonised Easterrf Canada along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence; and there are in Quebec Province 
today three million French-speaking inhabitants, living under 
Canadian rule. 

Her present empire includes three great divisions in North 
Africa, Tropical África, and Indo-China. The Frenchman, 
as a rule, loves his native soil too much to leave his homeland 
easily. But in North Africa, especially Algeria, the climate is 
like that of Mediterranean France, and something over half 
a million French are settled there, growing wheat, vines, olives 
and other crops familiar to them, In Tropical Africa and 
Indo-China the climate is too unhealthy for white settlement. 
The few Frenchmen are only traders, soldiers and Government 
official, like the British in Malaya. With native labour they 
grow rice or rubber or other tropical roducts"for export to 
France, but large areas, especially in Africa, are hardly de- 


veloped at all. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the three surface divisions of Western and Central Europe ? Which 
of them are included in (a) Belgium, (b) France? What great rivers do the highlands 
send across the plain ? 

2. Taking into consideration what has made them grow to importance, how 
would you describe the position of Ostend, Antwerp and Liége ? 

3. Can you think of two or three differences between farming 
in France and in Britain ? 

4. Name one chief manufactured product of Alsace, Lille, 
Lorraine, Lyons, Paris, Rheims, Rouen. 

5. Why is the Mediterranean Sea important to France? 
If I were going to India and wished to avoid a stormy passage 
across the Bay of Biscay, how could I do so ? 


Spant HORSEMAN FROM FRENCH 
COLONIAL Army. 
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Switzerland. Dairy cattle on a high pasture ın summer. The scene is near the 
upper limit, beyond which trees cannot grow. In the background are jagged 
eaks, a glacier afid its stream, and the hummock of the moraine where the glacier 


formerly ended. 


CHAPTER 14 
THE LANDS OF THE RHINE . 


WITZERLAND is often called the “Playground of 
Europe." The * Workshop of Central Europe ? would be a 
truer description. But Switzerland has a better claim to fame 


as the “ Land of Freedom.” She has shown how 
her three populations, whether they speak German, 
French or Italian, can live together as a single 
nation. And because Switzerland never joins in 
other nations’ quarrels and is in the middle of 
Europe, the International Red Cross and other 
institutions have found a home there. 
117 


Swiss BeLL-Cow. 


a 
QZURICH 


wo 


QBERNE 


The Three Surface Divisions of Switzerland. (a) the Alps with dairy farms and 
pleasure resorts, (5) the Central Plain with farms and factories for textiles and engin- 


eering, (с) the Jura with cattle farms and clock factories. У 


Тһе central plain is the heart of Switzerland. It contains 
Berne, the capital, and the chief farms and factories. Railways 
enter the country at Basle and Geneva or through tunnels in the 
Alps and Jura. By these come the raw materials for the cottons.- · 
and silks of Zurich, the toys and jewellery of Geneva and the' 
watch and clockmaking of the Jura. Such light or valuable 
articles can bear the high cost of transport by land to outside 
markets. Only in Britain and Belgium is a larger share of the 
population employed in industry. 

Even the mountains, which form the 
largest part of Switzerland, have their 
uses. Mountain streams supply cheap 
electricity, and Swiss industrial towns 
are far cleaner than those on coalfields. 


THE LANGUAGES OF SWITZERLAND. 
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The Rhine Gorge. The banks are high and steep and а castle crowns a crag 
in the right foreground. There is a little room below for roads and railways. The 
smalletown stands on a level patch where a side valley joins. Tugs are drawing 
strings of huge barges, the living quarters on which can be seen at the stern. In 
places the steep valley sides are terraced for vineyards. (See page 121.) 


Where crops cannot flourish, cattle may still find a 
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In May, as the snow melts, the cows are taken up to grassy 
mountain terraces, called “alps.” The herd is led by the 
bell-cow, decked with ribbons and flowers. Behind follows 
the rest of the herd with smaller bells and milking 
stools tied to their horns. At the rear comes the 
herdsman and his pack pony, carrying bedding and | 
dairy gear to the summer quarters. In autumn, 1 
stage by stage, they descend again to the valley 
villages and winter stalls. 


‘ue Katcarcuer’s House, 
HAMLIN, IN GERMANY. 
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Four Stretches of the 
Rhine Upper or "mountain 
course ^in Switzerland, the 
middle Rhine Valley, the 
Gorge, and the Plain and Delta 
mostly in Holland. 


The Swiss are also 

-hotel-keepers. Much 
guai money is brought to thc 

Д5] country by foreigners 
who come to enjoy 
winter sports or the 
summer beauty of lake 
and mountain. 

From a glacier in 
Switzerland the Rhine 
is born. As far as the 
Lake of Constance it is 
a rapid Alpine river. 
Slowed down -and 
filtered of its mud by the waters of the lake, the Upper’ 
Rhine reaches Basle. Heei it turns northwards between France 
and Germany following a broad valley, 20 iles wide; between 
the Vosges and the Black Forest. At Strasbourg the river 
becomes navigable, and strings of barges drawn by tugs bring 
coal and other heavy cargoes from the north. The valley is 
marshy and seamed with deserted channels. Most of its old 
villages and towns, therefore, line the foot of the bordering 


s. 
The Neckar and the Main enter this valley towards its 
northern end. The district seems packed with towns. These 
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. . Duisburg was the greatest river-port in thé world before the last war. It stands 
"where the River Ruhr joins the Rhine. The town has'close behind it a mining and 
great manufacturing district. Of this, Essen is often naméd as the centre, but it is 


really an almost continuous mass of houses and factories for fifty miles. 

The traffic of the port consisted chiefly of heavy things, much of it carried by 
barges; the one seon near the bottom of the picture suggests their huge size. Outwards 
"the port sent much coal through Holland and upstream to towns along the banks of the 
Rhine, Inwards it imported iron ore which came from overseas—Sweden, for instance 
Ж as well as from Lorraine. It also imported a great deal of grain and petroleum. 


belonged to separate states before Germany became united. 
Frankfurt-on-Main, for instance, is an old 
picturesque city, once a capital and great centre 
of banking. Today its chief industry is engineering, 
for which it imports coal and iron up the river. 

- The Rhine now enters a gorge famous for its 
scenery, its castles and its legends. Its climate 
and people and not least, perhaps, its wines 
have always attracted the Germans of other 
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` DUTCHMEN ON THE 


Ы a QUAYSIDE. 
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» Holland. The Dutch call it 
е Netherlands, which means 
+ the low country. The land 

^ below sea-level is shaded and 


^ ^ the plan for reclaiming the 
: Zuider Zee for four polders is 
shown—1 and 2 are completed. 


regions. An old tous student song even pretends to warn 
young men against its temptations: * 
“ То the Rhine, to the Rhine, never go to the'Rhine ! 
Take warning, my lad, and be wise; 


For hearts are too free where all pleasures combine, 
And life wears too merry a guise." > 


But industry is destroying the river’s most picturesque 
reaches. Trains on either bank wake the echoes of the towering 
cliffs; quarries and cement works deface them, and tugs trail 
strings o of heavy barges pos the haunts of dragons and water 

^ nym 

At Cologne the Rhine enters the plain. as a sluggish and! ` 

" uninteresting river. The country becomes thoroughly industrial: 
A coalfield with its blast-furnaces and steel works “et 
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Cheese Market at Alkmaar in North Holland (map, p. 122). The round cheeses 
are seen in this aif view to be laid out on large crates, dragged on sledges and rolled 
down troughs into waiting barges. 'They are yellow 1n colour, but they are coated 


with a red wax for export. 


miles eastward. Essen is the heart of the heavy engineering; 
Cologne is the, business centre; and Duisburg is the nearby 
river-port for the area (бее picture on p. 121.) Thereafter 
the Rhine divides into the several branches of its delta in 
Holland. 

Holland, thouglt a small country, was а powerful one three 
centuries ago, and still has a colonial empire in the East 
Indies. One of the most peaceful nations of Europe, the Dutch 
are still а great trading people. Amsterdam, a city of canals, is 
connected directly with the North Sea. It trades in sugar, 
coffee and other, products of Holland's eastern possessions. 
Rotterdam is a gateway for the German manufacturing region 
round Essen and Cologne as well as for Dutch products. 

For all her trading, Holland is mainly a country of peasants 
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The Reclamation of the Zuider Zee. The picture shows the rush of water as 
the tide goes out through the last opening before the dyke was closed. 


who own, as in France, their little farms. By hard work and 
scientific methods these small-holders have changed poor 
soils into tulip fields and dairy farms famous for their cheeses. 
Denmark itself has hardly done more. е 

Much of the country lies below the level of the sea and the 
rivers. If the dykes were removed, at least a quarter would 
be flooded. These lowlands, crossed by many drains and 
ditches, are called polders. Windmills and steam pumps lift 
the water from the drains into the rivers, and careful watch is 
kept on the dykes. 

For centuries the Dutch have been recovering land from the 
sea, The latest and greatest plan is to drain the Zuider Zee 
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(Soutnern Sea). First they built a dyke, 20 miles long, across 
the entrance to keep out the sea. Stiff clay, dredged from the 
shallow bottom, was dropped in position, and the bank streng- ё 
thened with brushwood and a facing of stone. The picture on 
p. 187 shows how fhe banks of the Great Ouse in the Fens are 
strengthened in the same way. The next step is to enclose parts 
round the inside and pump out the water. The centre must 
be left as a lake to take the water of the rivers until at low tide 
it can escape through sluice-gates into the sea. In time the lake 
will lose its saltness, and then it will serve for irrigation in dry 
summers. 

Two of the new polders have already been completed. But 
it takes several years for the salt in the soil to drain away, and 
one was flooded again by the Germans in 1945. , When the 
scheme is finished and all the new land in full use, it will hold 
nearly half a million people. E 


QUESTIONS 


т. Switzerlandeis mountainous. Yet if the population were spread over the 
whole country, there would be 250 persons on each square mile. How do the 
Swiss manage to support so many people ? 

2. Draw a sketch map. of the Rhine and its tributaries, shading the highlands. 
Through what countries does it pass? Mark one town on the river in each country, 


t diffe es are there between (a) the agriculture of the Alpine Valleys, 
de hive боа the Dutch polders, (5) the manufacturing industry of Zurich 


and Essen ? 


4. Compare in position and activities the ports of Duisburg, Rotterdam and 
е " 


. Amsterdam. 


NINDMILLS IN HOLLAND. 


e 


Hamburg, as it was before the war; compare the view of Duisburg on page 121. 
The liners and tramp steamers here seem as many as the barges of the latter; 
battleships are also visible. The quays are well equipped with electric cranes, warc- 
houses, and railway lines. Since the rise and fall of the tide is small, there is little 
need for basins and lock-gates. (Contrast Liverpool, page 223.) E 


NUT. CHAPTER 15 be 
EAST OF THE RHINE 


IKE France, Germany reaches from the sea to the Alps. 

It includes, therefore, a northern plain, central highlands 

and Alpine valleys. Two great rivers flow north across the plain 

to different seas. The Elbe leads to the ice-free North Sea; 

its port of Hamburg is бо miles above the mouth. The Oder 

enters the Baltic, and its mouth is frozen for several wecks 
126 
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Soils and Prodgcts of Germany and Poland. The black patches are coalfields. 


^m winter; Stettin at its mouth trades mainly with Baltic 


countries. 

France is about equal to Germany in area, but has only 
42 million inhabitants, while Germany has 65 millions. 
Germany, far more than France, needs foreign food and raw 
materials, which she pays for in manufactured Hoods Her 
western ports, therefore, are very busy in norm times and 
trade with all the world. © ES 

The northern plain is full of little lakes filling the hollows 
left by the ancient ice-sheet (see map, p. 93): The soils are 
chiefly poor sands and clays due to the same cause, and the 
sands are covered with pine forests or dreary wastes only beau- 
tiful when the heather is in flower. But the Germans are hard- 
working and, with the help of science, grow great quantities 
of rye and potatoes and breed many pigs in unpromising 


region. 


Berlin, the capital, with 43 million inhabitants, lies in the 
middle of this plain in the old kingdom of Prussia. Berlin, as 
a city, is not old, and its buildings were never as picturesque 
as those of Nuremberg, It is surrounded by forests and lakes, 
which are beautiful in summer. 

Better soils are found near the Central Highlands. Villages 
and market towns lie thickly there, as well as manufactur- 
ing cities, for there are coalfields and saltbeds for chemical 
industries. Magdeburg on the middle Elbe makes sugar 
from the local beet. Leipsic, further south, is 
the centre of Germany's book trade. Dresden, 
on the Elbe where it leaves the Highlands, 
is important as a market. It is called the 
* German Florence? As the capital of the 


PoNv TRANSPORT IN THE 
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former kingdom of Saxony, it became a leader of German art * 
and music. 

The valleys of the Central Highlands, like those of the Riverse 
Main and NeckarJare more protected and warmer than the 
northern plain. Their farmers grow hops, tobacco and even 
vines. Many southern towns owe the wealth that made them 
beautiful, and their skill in handicrafts to trade with Italian cities 
beyond the Alps. Nuremberg, famous for its toys; is one of these. 
Modern factories now lie round it but do not destroy the old- 


world charm of its central streets. Munich, like Dresden, owes 
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HUNGARIAN PLAI 
Vienna as a Meeting Place of European Railways. 


its renown for arts and music to royal patronage, for it was the 
capital of the Kings of Bavaria. But its light “ lager beers 
are its most popular product. 

Austria consists partly of a stretch of the Danube valley— 
the “ Blue Danube ” of the well-known waltz tune (though it 
isn’t blue)—and partly of the north-eastern Alps. The former 
provides the chief farmlands, which include vineyards ; the 
latter have water-power (which supplies eleggricity). forests and 
iron-fields. Vienna, with 15 million people, is the capital. It 
ty, the central junction of European rail- 
d for its scientists, doctors and musicians. 


is a manufacturing ci 
ways and a place note 
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A Scene in Poland. Harvesting is here carried on by hand. ^ 


North of Austria are Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Poland . 
extends over the North European Plain from the Carpathian ' 
Mountains to the Baltic Sea. Across the plain в. River 
Vistula swings northwards in two great bends. But the mouth | . 
is choked by a delta and a shallow lagoon which is shut in by 
a long bank of sand and shingle. The port óf Danzig, therefore, 
mor up to the west. The river is used by barges carrying 
timber, grain and coal whenever it is not frozen. In the 
spring thaw it overflows, but Warsaw, the capital, is built 
on a high bank above the floods. 

The coalfield of the Upper Oder is the second largest 
in Europe, and a great metal industry flourishes along 
the foot of the Carpathians. Round Warsaw the weaving of 
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STORKS ON HOUSE-TOPS BRING GOOD LUCK TO A VILLAGE. 


The Mazurka, a Polish peasant dance. Every country has its folk lore and folk 
dances, and they differ widely. Poland is particularly rich in them. The best known 
dance is the mazurka, which has gained world fame through Chopin's music. The 
dancers are elaborately dressed, the men in breeches and. top boots and the women 
in bright colours and embroidered bodices and skirts. 

‘3 х 

cotton employs many mills. But Poland is mainly a farming 
country with many villages and market towns. The crops vary 
according to the soil as in Germany. Wheat and sugar-beet 
mark the fertile south, rye and potatoes the poorer north. Towns 
are more frequent in the more fertile south. The chief of these 
is Cracow on the Upper Vistula. : 

But Poland's progress is hampered by her past history. On 
the west, German and Austrian control spread education and 
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A Sokol Festival at Prague in 1938 where 16,000 women took part in a display 
of physical exercises. The Sokols form a kind of brotherhood like the Boy Scouts. 


scientific methods of farming. There, machinery is used and 
good crops are grown. But Russian Poland was neglected, for 
everything was sacrificed to secure a strongly guarded frontier. 
So in the east methods are still backward and crops poor. 
After being divided for over 100 years the ancient kingdom 
was reunited at the end of the 1914-18 war. After the last war 
a large slice of her eastern territory, which was inhabited 
mainly by Russians, passed to the Soviet Union. »Poland was 
compensated by being given part of eastern Germany up to the 
River Oder, including a long stretch of coast. This has caused a 
disturbance of populations. Many Poles have moved west- 
wards out of the territory that became Russian, as many 
À Sar ni have been expelled from the area that became 
olish. 
South of Poland is Czecho-Slovakia, which lies among 
m the Highlands. The Czechs inhabit Bohemia where 
J 
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PRAGUE CATHEDRAL, 
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_“ good King Wenceslas” once lived. A square is named after 
him in Prague, the capital. This mountain-fringed plateau 
is the more advanced end of Czecho-Slovakia, for the Elbe, « 
which mises іп it, kept it in close touch with Germany. The 
coal and iron-fields west of Prague support many thriving 
industries. 

The Slovaks are farmers of the West Carpathian valleys, 
leading down to the River Danube, and grow among other 
things many fruits including apricots and vines. They enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in managing their own affairs. Both 
peoples belong, like the Poles, to the Eastern European race 
called Slavs, whose chief representatives are the Russians. But 
there are many others, especially Hungarians, among the 15 
millions in the country. "I sell goods in eight languages,” 
said a shopkeeper in one of the towns. The remark suggests 


the great mixture of peoples in the countries of Central Europe. 
QUESTIONS 

1. What differences are there in the effects left by the Ice Sheet on the surfaces 
of Finland and 0% North German Plain? How do these influence the lives of the 
inhabitants? 

2. Compare (a) the manufacturing industries of Essen sand Nuremberg, (b) the 
chief Crops of the sandy plain, the central belt of rich soils and the South German 
Valleys, (c) the appearance of the harbours of Hamburg and Duisburg. 

3. Why is south-western Poland well farmed and closely settled while the north- 
east is poorly farmed and thinly settled? 


4. Explain sokol, folk lore and folk dance. 


The Danube at Budapest. Many river boats, tugs and barges are at the quay. 
Barrels and electric cable drums await shipment, The pilots are of rgany nationalities. 
Several bridges connect Buda (in the background) with Pest (on the right); one of 
them can be seen in the distance. 


CHAPTER 16 
LANDS OF THE DANUBE 


HE Danube rises in the Black Forest and flows into the :: 

| Black Sea. Beside a South German palace a spring bubbles `` 

up into a pool, and over it is engraved in German: 4 
Source or THE DANUBE 


2,224. feet above sea-level. 
1,765 miles to the sea. 


But the river does not fall that distance at a regular 15 inches 

every mile. It drains three wide basins, and between them it 

passes in rapids through narrow gorges, once above Vienna 

and once below Belgrade. Its mouth is too far from Western 
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The Danube. The three basins, connecting gorges and surrounding highlands 
are shown. The basins are: 1, Upper or German; 2, Middle or Hungarian; 3, Lower 
or Roumanian. One or two important feeders in each basin are added, as well as 
a few important cities. 


Europe to make the river of much value except to the five 
© countries on its banks. The rapids, moreover, make upstream 
traffic difficult, so that heavy cargoes, such as grain or timber, 
‘гате rarely carried beyond the separate basins, and the tugs 
“and river steamers are far less active than on the Rhine. 
But the Danube valley opens a valuable railway-route to south- 
eastern Europe. j 
Let us follow the Danube to thesea. In the Upper or German 
Basin the main stream has been pushed north by the soil washed 
down by its Alpine tributaries. These torrents increase its 
current and in spring the Inn particularly brings down heavy 
blocks of ice. There are shelters along the Danube's banks to 
rotect small steamers from this danger. The scenery of the 
pper Danube is finer even than that of the Rhine. We reach 
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Cattle at a well on the Hungarian Puszta. The “ last uncultivated remnant of 
the Great Danubian Plain” where grey wide-horned cattle, troops of untamed horses, 
and flocks of sheep roam., The grassy levels extend as far as the eye can see. The 
hinged beams, weighted at the opposite end, lighten the work of raising the water 
from the well. 


Vienna through many twisting gorges. Every height is crowned `, 
by some ruined castle with its legend of the grim, romantic - 
past, for this is the heart of ancient Germapy. ‘ 
Below Vienna with its nine miles of quays we enter the 
great basin of the Danube’s middle course. The river grows 
broader and slower. It winds between low banks and cultivated 
fields. Many islands divide its channel, and often it is bordered 
by wide marshes. Its size is increased by great 
tributaries from the Eastern Alps and the 
Carpathians, and long stretches have to be 
protected by embankments against flooding. 


Wirp Boar. 


А THE HUNGARIAN PLAIN 


Between Vienna and Budapest the river flows 

across the Little Plain of н е. Then for a short 
distance it narrows, its bed and quickens its current, 
turningesouthwards through a gap in a ridge. This 
ridge divides the» Little from the Great Plain of 
Hungary, and at the gap stands Budapest (map p. 129). 
Here we may consider ourselves to be entering south- 
eastern Europe. ie 

Henceforward, whatever the case elsewhere, farming 
will be all-important, and industry of little interest. 
Nature is wilder in the east. Bears, wolves and boars 
may prove serious dangers in lonely places, and winters 
are very severe. Mountains and eastward-flowing rivers 
make it hard to reach the west and north, where Europe's 
civilisation is most advanced. . , 

The plain of Hungary is very fertile. Its twin 
capital, Buda on the west and Pest on the east bank 
of the Danube, makes a fine city. The Hungarians are 
justly proud ef it, but they have put all their goods 
in that window. All business is done in Budapest; 
the ather towns are merely overgrown villages. 


East of the city stretch the “ pusztas," wide grassy , 


plains like the American prairies or the Russian steppes 
of the next chapter. Mounted cowboys tend the herds 
of grey wide-horned cattle and half-wild horses, and the 
shepherds wear heavy sheep-skin coats to keep out the 
icy winter winds. Nothing but a clump of trees round a 
lonely farm, the tall poles of scattered wells, or here and 
there a village, breaks the monotony of the landscape. 
Further south, where the soil is clay, the plain becomes 
in summer a sea of wheat. Hungary is as noted for 
its excellent flour as for its love of horses and 
horse-racing. Я 

The Hungarians originally came as 
mounted invaders from the steppes of Asia. 
They have long been completely Euro- 
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PuszrA SHEPHERDS IN 
SHEEP-SKIN COATS. 


A CARPATHIAN 
HUNTER. 
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A Village on the Hungarian Plain. The houses are mud-walled' and white-washed 
in the absence of stone or timber. The thatch is of reeds held down by wooden 
slats. Unlike villages in England, the cottages stand “ end-on " to the street and the 
doors are raised above the snow of winter, slush of spring, and dust of summer on the 
unpaved road. The girl with elaborately worked cap, dress and apron is at the village 
well. The telegraph and wireless evidently reach here. 


peanised, but they speak a language as different from that of * 
their Slav neighbours as from those of Western Europe. 

The Danube now enters Yugo-Slavia, which means the: 
country of the Southern Slavs. The Yugo-Slavs hold 350 miles 
of the Adriatic coast, whose dangerous waters make them 
the best sailors of the Mediterranean. But that coast is cut off 
by mountains from the interior, and the country’s interests 
are centred rather in its upland valleys and the Danube plain. 
The people are mainly either foresters or farmers. The capital 
is Belgrade, a hill-city near the junction of the River Save with 


The Danube ®elta and Rumanian Village, The land is low, flat and marshy, 
the stream is bank high, and there are poplar and willow trees. A boat is the simplest 
means of travel on the many crecks, and there is much fishing. 


- the Danube. Belgrade is the gateway to the Balkan Peninsula 


Жз. 


as well as to the gorges of the Carpathians. 
As it swirls through these gorges leading to the Iron Gate, 


` the Danube divides Yugo-Slavia from Rumania. The Iron 


Gate is not a gorge, but open rapids across a ledge of granite. 


"Beside them a channel has been blasted out of the rock, but 


even here very powerful tugs are needed to haul barges up- 
stream. Below the rapids the current again becomes sluggish. 
For a while it separates the lagoons and marshes that fringe the 
Rumanian steppes from the plateau of Bulgaria. At last, now 
wholly Rumanian, the Danube turns north and east to build 
its three-mouthed delta out into the Black Sea. 

Rumania's area was doubled at the end of thc 1914-18 


[| А 
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War. It has rich wheat and maize lands on the plains, valuable 
ojl-fields and forests among the mountains. Danube river traffic 

emeets ocean vessels at Galatz, though ships are liable to be 
trapped there by early winter ice. Buchagest is a cafpital on 
the model of Paris, for French influence is strong. To avoid 
the marshes it lies far from the river. 

The route of the “ Orient Express" from Paris to Con- 
stantinople follows the Danube Basin through Munich, Vienna 
and Budapest. But at Belgrade it enters a long furrow of river 
valleys leading through the mountains of the Balkan Peninsula 
to Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria. Thence the railway reaches 
Constantinople, or Istanbul, in the last remnant of Turkish 
territory in Europe. This great city, the former capital of 
Turkey, is now chiefly important because it controls the outlet 
ofthe Black Sea. But in history it is nearly as famous as Rome 
itself, whose place it took for many centuries as the capital 
of the Roman Empire. 


QUESTIONS » 


1. Draw a sketch map of the Danube and a few of its chief tributaries. Name 
the three basins and mark the gorges which connect them. Mark and name also 
the cities mentioned in the text. 


2. Compare the kinds and the sources of the cargoes carried on the Lower Rhine 
and on the Lower Danube. 


3. If the Danube flowed westwards into the Rhine instead of eastwards into the 
Black Sea, how would this be likely to increase the former’s traffic ? 


4. From any parts of Europe, west of Russia, choose four large towns respectively 
occupied chiefly with governing, manufacturing, inland commerce and ocean trade. 
Show how their positions help them in these occupations. 


A FISHERMAN OF THE DANUBE DELTA 
USING A CYLINDRICAL NET. 
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Moscow. The heart of the city. is the Kremlin, the fortified city of 

churches; notice the old eastern style of dechitecture with its casses 
Outside, the cityehas been expanding rapidly with modern concrete buildings, 
like those of Central Europe. The river is the Moskva, and the city is joined to the 
Volga by a deep canal. at jp oM A 


CHAPTER 17 
U.S.S.R. 


A Ree Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, which now in- 
cludes Esthoni, Latvia and Lithuania, extends from the 
ific and from the North Pole to the Pamirs. 
The pictures which this vast area presents (even if we exclude the 
Arctic Ocean) are mainly monotonous. First, an endless Yorest 
t, wide stretches of prairieland, or steppe. 
Between forest and steppe, but only in Europe, stand mixed 
woodlands of oak and pine, which disappear as the climate 
gets drier towards the east. North of the forest a belt of treeless 
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Belts of Natural Vegetation in European Russia. What are the four belts in order ү s. 


from north to south ? Notice that Leningrad and Kiev are on the borders where one LY 


belt gradually passes into another; Moscow is in the heart of the woodland belt. 7 H 


tundra fringes the Arctic Ocean. South of the steppe, and east 
of the Caspian Sea, lie semi-deserts and wastes of sand. DA 
A population of 193 millions, of many races and languages, *: 
means many separate governments; but in matters such . 
as farming, industries or the army, orders are given 
by a central committee, or Soviet, in Moscow. The’ 
old Russian capital is well placed. It lies within that 
triangle of densest population whose corners are 
Leningrad, Odessa and Tobolsk. A network of rail- 
ways spreading from Moscow covers the triangle. Else- 
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Compate this map with the one of natural 


Cultivation Belts in European Russía. 
i flax is hardier than tobacco; sugar-beet 


& ge vegetation. Rye is hardier than’ wheat, 
* needs deep fine soils. 


у “where the railways, such as the ‘Trans-Siberian, have few 
branches, and the highways are mere tracks, on which dogs, 


‘reindeer, horses, donkeys, oxen, camels or buffaloes, according 


to the region, are far commoner than motors. 
Over the great plain, which stretches from Poland to the 
Yenisei River and southwards to the Caucasus Mountains, 


i waterways are po but disappointing. The Volga, the 


longest river in Europe, runs 2,400 miles to WE 
end in the Caspian, an inland sea. Its course 
is hampered by rapids, sandbanks, drought 
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TROIKA, А THREB-HORSE SLEDGE. - 


Caravan of Oil Tankers at Gorki, They have brought oil from Baku across the 


Caspian and up the Volga to Gorki (once called. Nijni Novgorod) at the junction of 


the Oka and Volga. The town has giant motor-car and lorry fgctories. Note the 
huge width of the river even here. How far from the sca is it ? 


and ice, but 2,000 miles of it are usable for over half the year. 


In summer it helps to distribute the oil from the wells of 


Baku, east of the Caucasus; in winter its surface is used by 
horse-drawn sledges. 

The lack of open ports is serious. Even powerful ice- 
breakers can hardly keep Leningrad open in winter. Odessa 


on the Black Sea and Vladivostok in the "Far East suffer less · 


from ice, but all three lie on enclosed seas. The only ocean 
port is Murmansk. The warm Atlantic waters 
just reach this outpost in the far North. A 
railway joins it to Leningrad, and trade is 
possible all the year round. 

The great forests supply timber for home 
or foreign use. Some is floated down the Ob 
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А Collective Farm, the last of the threshing. The rolling plain extends to the 
horizen. The great stacks of straw are signs of the amount of grain produced, Note 
the large number of women workers. 4 


and the Yenisei to the Arctic seaboard, where ice-breakers 
try to keep a sea-route open; but most is shipped from northern 
ports in Europe, On the more fertile soils of the woodland 
region a warmer climate encourages the growth of flax and rye, 
and even sugar-beet and tobacco. But it is the deep “ black 
earth” of the steppes that best геад farming. Excellent wheat 
is grown, but less reaches the Black Sea ports than formerly, 
when the Russian peasants could not afford to eat it. 

All land now belongs to the Government. The old farms, 
often too small to yield a living, have been replaced by great 
* collective ” farms worked by groups of men and women. 
Each family has its own cottage and its own cow, Pigs and hens. 
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Physical exercises in Russia to the accompaniment of an accordion. The scene 
is on a collective farm in the early morning and shows part of a campaign to 
improve physical fitness, А 


Everything else belongs to the group, which elects a committee 
to carry out the Government's orders for the year. The workers 
are divided into gangs to do the various jobs, and machinery 
is hired from the Government. Of the year's crops part is 
bought by the Government, part is reserved for seed or winter 


fodder, and the rest is sent to market. The profits are partly . 


divided among the workers and partly spent on supplying 
hospitals, schools, amusements and other things the Government 
thinks good for them. 

The long Russian winter is followed by the mud and floods 
of a sudden spring, the thunderstorms of early summer, some- 
times by scorching drought. But the autumn frosts drive farmers 


^ 
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Kuznetsk in Céhtral Siberia, row called. Stalinsk, is a modern industrial centre. 
The coal-mining and steel town has replaced the empty spaces of a few years ago. 
Notice the blast-furnaces, the houses of wood and the general new and unfinished 
appearance. : 


from their fields and boatmen from the rivers to find work 
indoors. Many cottage industries flourish in winter. The 
peasants are clever workers in wood and leather and in making 
home-spun clothes of linen or wool. ; 

Such a climate takes life difficult, and Russia's progress 
in the past has been slow. But the Government has also planned 
the industries of the country. More fuel and raw materials = 
have been produced, thousands of new factories built and [fo 
supplied with workers trained to make all kinds of || 
machinery, clothing and other necessities. Coal and iron 


are very plentiful south of Moscow, and a great power Hi 


station on the River Dnieper makes electricity (map, ‚уў 
p. 148). ; 


SAMOVAR, OR RUSSIAN TEA URN. 
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Industrial Map of Russia. Three chief coalfields and two irOnfields are shown. 
Besides the flax, sugar-beet and tobacco shown on the preceding map, the chief cotton 
region in Turkestan is marked. Two important railways—from Siberia (the Trans- 
Siberian Railway) and from Turkestan—are also shown connecting with Mostow. 


Beyond the low Ural mountains lies Siberia, no barren 
wilderness only fit for criminals, as was once supposed, but a 
country very like Canada with much the same advantages 
and drawbacks. The colonists of the Siherian steppe round 
Omsk breed cattle and make butter. They could grow as good 
wheat as the Canadians, if it could reach a market. Unfor- 
tunately, the lakes and rivers do not help as the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence do. But the steel industry has made 
striking progress. The great Kuznetsk coalfield lies in Central 
Siberia; rich iron ore is found in the Urals, more than 1,000 
miles away. The railway carries the iron east and the coal 
west, and at both ends great manufacturing. towns are 
springing up. 
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Beyond the Yenisei the mountains begin. The surface is 
too rough and the climate too severe for widespread farming 
but mining and lumber camps grow every year more numerous. 
Gold and other metgls are found, and timber is cut wherever 
it can le hauled or floated down to civilisation. The native 

eoples of Siberia live in much the same way as the Indians 
of Canada, by hunting and fishing. All along the northern 
tundra roam tribes who depend, like the Lapps and the 
Canadian Eskimo, on the herds of reindeer, wild or tame. 

Far to the south in the half-desert region of Turkestan, cotton 
is now grown with the help of irrigation, for the Russians waste 
none of their vast territory. Their aim is to catch up with the 
more advanced countries of Europe, to supply as many of 
their own needs as they possibly can, and to raise the standard 
of living, education and health among the many backward 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. ; 

QUESTIONS 

1. Draw a map of Russia in Europe inserting and naming Moscow. Draw in four 
large rivers (with names) that rise near it and flow outwards, as well as the main 
railways that gather to it from the margins. How does the map show that Moscow 
is welb placed for a capital? " 


2. Name the chief. belts of natural vegetation in European Russia from north 
to south. What are the chief products of each belt ? 


3. What advantages does Russià hope to gain by organising agriculture into 
Collective Farms ? 


. Name three large coalfields, one electricity station and one oil-producing 
Kioa In the case of the «oalfields give a chief manufacture for each and state from 


where it gets the raw materials. 


ingi : iflis i -l ia, (b) Tashkent 
. Look out the following in your atlas: (a) Tiflis in Trans Caucasia, ( 

in Быша Turkestan, (c) Vladivostok, which is the Pacific terminus e E Tu. 
Siberian Railway. Briefly describe a railway route to Moscow from еас ani Р bs, s 
any product which might be carried in quantities each way on any part of the ine. 


Granite: Coombstone Tor, Dartmoor. Dartmoor i$ a high lump of granite. I y 
rounded surface is covered with grass, heather and péat-bog, where sheep-farms аг 


scattered and lonely. Here and there 


pieces of giant masonry. As the rock cooled and shrank, irregulae joints, horizontal 
and vertical, were formed. 


CHAPTER 18 
+ BRITAIN’S BASIS 


Wi found the great Plain of Russia dreary in its sameness, An 
hour’s train journey in our own country will take you 
through more kinds of landscape than a day’s journey in Russia. 

Scenery depends on soil, and soils are formed from what lies 
just below the earth’s surface. This may be hard rock or soft sand 
or clay. In a land like Britain the rocks may lie deep, but in a 


quarry or railway cutting or in the 


of which they are built. 
Somerocks, such as granite or lava, 
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mountains we can see plainly the rocks 


piles of granite ‘blocks or “tors ” stand up likey" 
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vinci ym 


Pr parse 


Highlands, Uplands and Lowlands of the British Isles. 


were once fiery liquids, for they came from the interior of the 


earth, where everything is molten, like iron in a blast-furnace. 


‘As the molten rock cooled, it shrank into irregular masses. Granite 


is a very hard, speckled rock with a general grey or ink colour. 
It forms highlands such as Dartmoor or some of the moors of 
Scotland. In places it is quarried for building stone, an 


Aberdeen has been c 


alled the “ granite city” because it is built of 


>“ 


Lava: Fingal’s Cave, Staffa. As the lava cooled, it shrankeinto the six-sided 
columns seen in the middle of the photograph. Each column is also divided by 
horizontal joints; these are seen in the stumps in the foreground, where columns 
have been beaten down by the waves. The rock under which the lava cqlumns 
are buried is a hardened volcanic ash. 


it. Lava flows hot from cracks in the earth’s surface or the craters 
of volcanoes, but in these islands that happened a very long time 
ago. Sometimes it shrank into six-sided columns, which look like 
dark “ organ-pipes.” A sheet of lava forms the soil of North- 
East Ireland, but there the “ organ-pipes” are only to be seen on 
the sea edge in the famous ** Giant's Causeway.” 

Other rocks are formed of material carried by rivers out to sea 
and dropped in layers on the bottom. This material has been 
worn from the land-surface by the frosts and rains of the long- 
distant past. As the sea-bottom became more thickly 
iy covered, the weight squeezed the mass into solid 


D (| layers. In some cases, such as sandstone, the separate 
a" 


Tur GIANT’s Causeway. 


Clay: The country of ше Norfolk Broads is low and flat; rivers are sluggish. 
grains are tightly cemented together. In others, such as clay, the 
separate grains are closely packed but are not cemented together. 
The particles of clay are finer than the grains of sandstone, so 
that where these masses have been lifted by earth movements to 
form dry land, the clay bolds up water, while the sandstone 
generally lets it through. But the clay particles are easily 
washed away, so that clays form low flat plains, as in the 
Norfolk Broads. Sandstone, on the other hand, is dry on the 
surface and, if hard, forms hilly country. But if the grains are 
only loosely bound together, the sandstone country becomes 
a rolling lowland. Clay is used for making bricks, but hard 
sandstones are quarried for building stone. 

Chalk and Limestone are composed of the shells of dead sea- 


creatures which, in the same way as clay and sandstone, were 
BK. п. п 
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Chalk: The Seven Sisters, Sussex, are the white clifis at the end of seven rounded 
chalk ridges with intervening dry valleys. The thinness of the soil on the top of the 
chalk is well shown. i 


piled up in layers on the floor of the sea. Chalk is soft and has 
little mud mixed with it. White chalk cliffs are conspicuous 
features of the coasts of Kent and Sussex. Inland the chalk 
forms rounded grassy hills, called Downs in the south, Wolds 
in the north. Chalk absorbs water like a sponge, and many 
towns of South-Eastern England get their water supplies from 
it. But, to look at, it is a dry land. Most of its valleys are 
without streams, though in winter streams known as * winter- 
bournes " sdmetimes run for a few months. The short grass feeds 
many sheep, and the dry springy turf is admirable for training 
racehorses. 

Limestones are common. They give rise to higher and rougher 
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Limestone: Cheddar 
Gorge in the Mendip 
Hills of Somerset. The 
grey rock lies in thick 
bands, and much shows 
through the thin soil. As 
the layers are split up by 
vertical joints, the walls 
are nearly perpendicular 
or drop by narrow steps 
or terraces. Я 


mountain s@enery 

than the chalk, asin 
much of the Pen 
nines and of North 
Wales; and where 
there is grass many 


sheep feed. Rain - 
soaks through limestones, for they have usually many cracks, 


and the acids in rain-water dissolve the lime. There are few 
streams on the surface. The water sinks down and flows in 
underground channels to come out through a cave at the base 
of a cliff. Cheddar Gorge is probably an old underground 
channel with the roof fallen in. . х 

Coal is formed of plant remains. Sometimes ancient swampy 
forests became buried beneath layers of mud and sand as the 
land sank; and the trees and plants decayed and hardened 


into seams of coal. 


Four blocks of highland fill up most of the north and west. 


€ 


4 > 
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ч rise to between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, because their rocks - 
are “granites, sandstones and limestohes—and they are 
i cut up by many river valleys, such as the Upper Severn 
in Wales. 


eir wind-swept surfaces are,covered with grass, 
heather, bracken and peat-bog. Scattered farms rear half- 
wild sheep. Sometimes a quarry, such as the slate quarries in 
North Wales, gashes а mountain side. The chief coal-mining 
districts and manufacturing towns lie along their borders. 

Between the four highland blocks are three lowlands—in : 
Central Scotland and round the Mersey and Severn Estuaries. 
The last two provide easy ways to the sea from the Midland 
Plain of England. 

In contrast to the highland blocks and Midland Plain of 
the north-west, South-Eastern England is a “ softer” country 
of low ridges with vales and basins between them. Two ridges 
—of limestone and of chalk—slant across this country from 
Yorkshire to Dorsetshire. These ridges rise from 500 to 1,000 
feet or over and enclose a broad clayey vale, of which the 
Fens occupy the part round the Wash. Furthér south there 
are other chalk пара extending eastwards from Salisbury 
Plain like the four ers of a Py These fingers enclose 
three lowlands, the London Basin, the Weald and the Hampshire 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the rocks of your district? Try and examine them in quarries, cliffs 
or pr wd ah x were on each give rise to; ME or plain, xi slopes 
or gentle, or low do the trees or other vegetation vary on the different 
rocks ? ‘To what uses afb the FOGE put? " ч i: m е 

2. Pour a few of water on to pieces of granite, sandstone, chalk and clay. 
Which let, or do not let, the water throngh ? Т 
. 3. Get a grown-up person to pour a few drops of acid on to ieces of granite 
limestone, chalk and sandstone and compare what happens. p = 5 

4. Name the four blocks of highland in the north and west of Britain. 
From the atlas find one summit in each and say how high it is. Name one 
large river which each sends off east or south-east. 

From your atlas name two (a) of the Limestone Ridge, (^) of the Chalk 
Ridges. Taxes aloo the white bardaks S. tiles te ar ca сз come to the sca. 
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Temperatures. (a) July. In the south the sun climbs higher in the sky than 
it does further north. The higher it climbs, the more heat we receive, so the 
south is warmer than the north; London is warmer than Edinburgh. But at the 
same time the westerlies bring cool air from the Atlantic, so that the west is cooler 
than the east in the same latitude; Cork is cooler than London. (b) January, The 
sun is weak and the warm westerlies are strong, so that the west is warmer than the 


east; the map shows that not only Cork but also the Outer Hebrides are warmer 
than London. 


south past our coasts; and the westerly winds, which in winter 
are strong and frequent, bring its mild air to us. There are few 
winter days when we cannot work or.play in the open. Since 
this warmth comes from the west, the land grows colder from 
west to east. This is one reason why our skating championships 
are usually decided on the Lincolnshire Fens. 

Thus, on the whole, the west is cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than the east. This fact is made clear by the tempera- 
ture curves in the accompanying acne: the curve for Valentia 
in South-West Ireland does not fall so low in winter nor does 
it rise so high in summer as does the curve for London. 
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«0 TEMPERATURE . a9 
. Since the 


і os depends so much on the nearness * 
to water, it should be added that everywhere in these islands - 
фе interior is warmer in summer and colder in winter than | 


z ithe coasts. The water has a further effect—it slows down 
schanges of temperature. The interiors of continents in the 
S Cool Belt pass almost at once from winter snow to summer 


“heat and again from heat to snow in autumn. Our springs 
and autumns are long and gradual. 


Mean Monthly Temperature at Valentia (continuous line) and London (broken 
line). Compare the two curves and give reasons for the differences. 


At all seasons temperature decreases as height increases, 


the rate of loss being about one degree Fahrenheit for every 


goo feet we rise. 2118 is well shown by the comparison of 
the top of our highest mountain with the town at 1ts foot. 


Station. Height. January diri 
illi . cd 39:2. 57, F. 
Fort William ? 2s RC Зе F. Е 


Ben Nevis |. tt 
; 


ft. БРЕ. 15° Е. 


Difference . » Be DE di 
ет dt end on temperature alone; rainfa 
нах сла An "ours is brought mainly by our 


Y 
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The Distribution of Rainfall.» 
The west is wetter than the cast. $. 
and in фе west the highlands are Xo» 
the wettést of all. е 


friends the westerly winds. + 
It comes with “disturb- 4 
ances” which might be 
likened to eddies in a , 
rivers» When these are а | 
announced in the daily - 
weather forecast, we know $* 
that we must. expect . 
changeable weather-con- Ж 
ditions of temperature, 7s 
: wind апа rain. At such * : 
times the Weather Office at the Air Ministry may be bombarded ~* 
with telephone calls and telegrams. The ice-cream merchant 
asks whether it will be hot or cool; the sailor receives warrfings 
of gales; and the hay-making farmer wishes to know whether 
it will be wetorfine,* v. з 

We have seen elsewhere in the world how air laden with . 
moisture is forced to climb over mountains and drops that i 
moisture as it rises. Our own mountains and hills lie mainly 
in the west and take the first and heaviest toll of all the moisture 
that comes ashore. So the Western Highlands of Scotland, the 
Lake District and Wales get more than three times as much · 
“rain as our eastern coun m winter, of course, it often | 
comes in the fo: gen Water each snow- 


flake is so mu ch flake so 
loosely bound t о ^ "contains an 
inch of rain. Fort ; which 
most of us would tl behind it 


p 


(to s. RAINFALL iint: 


Mean Monthly .Rainfall:for Valentia (black pillars) and London (dotted). 
Compare the two sets of pillars and give reasons for the differences. What is the 
total rainfall at each place? 


is more than twice as successful (or unlucky) in extracting 
moisture from the clouds. Of snow or rain Ben Nevis’ summit 
gets 171 inches a year. But in 1923 parts of both Wales and 
Cumberland beat it with 247 inches, or over 20 feet. An inch 
of rain means а hundred tons of water on every acre that it 


; COVCIS. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If a degree. of latitude measures seventy miles, how far is it between the 
latitudes of the Lizard and the Shetland Islands? What is the latitude of London ? 
Name a large city in (a) «Canada, (b) Central Europe, in nearly the same latitude 
as London. TC 

2. The difference between the highest and the 
range of temperature. Compare the ranges at 
figure on page 159. UNE 

3. From the map on page a і 
Why is it heaviest there 2 

4. What is the usual ye 
on each acre ? What becon 


lowest temperatures is called the 
Valentia and London from the 


s which have the heaviest rainfall. 
boi ur 


How many tons is this 


The Hedger is cutting, trimming and strengthening the bushes into a neat 
hedge; it will make a strong fence and be close enough to pro ide some shelter . 


from wind and weather. Live or “ quick " hawthorn is generally planted and adds ™: 


much to the greenness and beauty of the English lowlands; hedges are less common ‚+, 


in other countries. On our western hills: and mountains “ dry " stone walls are => 


built instead of hedges. In the Fen Country ditches divide fields. - 9 
* CHAPTER 20 
THE BRITISH FARMER 


ч IXED farming," which produces both animals and 
crops, is by far the commonest type in this country, 
though there are more sheep and cattle reared in the wetter 

west and more grain crops grown in the sunnier east. " 
But sunshine is not enough. А crop such as wheat takes a 
great deal out of the land. Farmers have learnt to make 
| good the loss by growing different crops each year in a 
scientific “ rotation.” Formerly a field had to lie idle or 
И | “ fallow” one year in three while it regained its stores of 

| ‚Ж GY Y 
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Distribution of Wheat and Mountain Sheep. Note that most wheat is on the dry 
BI uc үнс of England and Scotland, the mountain sheep on the west and in 
47, Irelan 


* 


; plant food. Nowadays that field may be sown with wheat 
7 one year, with “rgots » such as turnips, potatoes or sugar- 
beet the next, with barley in the third year and with peas, 
beans or clover in the fourth. Other “rotations” may be 
.used, but the idea is the same. Each crop takes up different 
plant foods from the soil, leaving the supply of the other 
kinds to recover. Extra help, however, is given by ploughing 
in farmyard and “ chemical * manures. 
Thus by varying the seed sown in different fields a farmer 
can have wheat and barley to sell for human use, and roots or 
| clover for his animals to eat in winter when his pastures have 


Wwe Ln. 


WHEAT. 


2 


The Thatcher is using wheat-sttaw, Не lays 
the roof, pegs it down and.trims off the edges. 
from the Norfolk Broads are used for thatching. 


In East Anglia bundles of reeds 


* 


little “ feed” for them. «So his. roots and clover аге turned 
into meat, milk or wool and come to! market, as it were, at 
second hand. Mee Fg SK: 

Sheep are found nearly everywhere, but there is most 
room for them: on the: hills of the West and North, and they 
were originally mountain animals... There the rainfall is often 
heavy, but soon drains away. Sheep can stand wet on their 
fleeces but not about their feet, where it soon causes sores. 


soils, but in winter they are often brought down into the 
valleys for food and shelter. 

Cattle cannot scramble over rough hillsides and need 
richer pasture than sheep. Wet fields do not harm them, and 


Олтз. 


it lengthwise down the slope of $ 


They thrive on the short and often scanty pasture of thin - 


——————— 


Thátching, on the Norfolk Broads. Notice the waders, — 


Cutting Reeds for Thatching, € 
What is peculiar about the last? Why is it so made? 


whetstone and scythe. 
e 


they flourish on the clay lowlands where the grass grows 
. thick and juicy. 1f they are meant for the butcher, they 
may be bred in remote districts such as Aberdeenshire, Anglesey 

or Ireland and brought for fattening to good pasture near 
| the larger towns. But many go to form the dairy herds which 
supply us with milk, butter and cheese. Milk needs quick 


| delivery, but with modern transport it can safely travel as 


much as 150 miles. 50 the towns of Lancashire can easily 


take their milk from the farms of the Cheshire plain, and London 


may find its supply as far afield as Somerset. In Cornwall, 


| Devon or Ireland, when local needs have been met, 
farmers must use their surplus for making butter, which * 
will keep longer; and they feed the "skim to their pigs. 


Ж "Tr Вкзом MAKER. 
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Hoop-making was once a. flourishing industryinthe south-east. A tlexible wood 
(willow, for instance) is split апа сик to standard lengths for nailing round barrels. 
Thousands used to. be exported to the West Indies for sugar barrels; to-day, they 
are used mainly for fruit and fish barrels. : 


The most appropriate grain crop is oats, for it thrives in 
cold or wet places where few other grains will grow. But 
oatmeal is too crumbly to make good bread. Barley is 
equally hardy, but for bread-making equally unsatisfactory. 
So in these islands it has always been the " drink-corn " used 
to make beer and whisky. The best barley for this purpose, 
however, is more particular as to soil and climate even than 
wheat, and is mainly grown in the eastern and drier counties 
| of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Wheat is our only “ bread-corn,” and we grow far less 
of it than we need to feed our population. Though 
more widely grown (except in Ireland) than malting 


Тнк Нокрів MAKER. 
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barley, it shows an equal liking for sunshine, but suffers less ' 


from rain and уйй. It flourishes most in 
especially from South Yorkshire to Essex. ee ш 

Market-gardeners provide vegetables, soft fruit such as goose- 
berriesy strawberries and raspberries, and flowers for those 
who cannot grow their own. Such things soon spoil, and the 
are commonly grown near towns, where they are most needed. 
London is surrounded by market-gardens, and they are equally 
plentiful near the big manufacturing towns of the Midlands 
and the North. But they may lie further from their customers 
if fast traffic connections make up for the added distance. 
The Fenlands, for instance, supply great quantities of small 
fruits, potatoes and flowering bulbs. In other places, such as 
Cornwall, the Scilly Isles and the Channel Islands, mild 
winters and early spring sunshine bring on the flowers and 
early potatoes long before they are ready elsewhere. 

The orchards of Kent and the west country produce much 
fruit, especially apples and plums. The canning of fruit and 
vegetables, fnew industry in this country, will encourage the 
growers of these very perishable goods. The apples of Here- 
fordshire, Devon and Somerset are mainly used to make 
cider, a favourite drink in the West of England. 

Hops to flavour beer and flax to make linen are now 
grown only in certain districts. Our home supply of hops 
comes from Kent and Herefordshire, and the flax of north- 
east Ireland is sent to the mills of Belfast and other Ulster 
towns. е 
Cheap production in factories at home and abroad has 
killed many country trades, but some still survive owing cither 
to their nature or to some special advantage. The pictures 
in this chapter show some of these. 7 

Until the war came, more and more land was sown 
with grass to feed cattle. Grain can be grown more easily 
in Canada, Australia and сая and imported more 
cheaply. But fresh meat ani milk cannot be imported, je 
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Тһе Blacksmith and his Forge. Notice бге and blast, anvil and tools, manure 
fork and horseshoes ready to be shaped and fitted. ` 


and farmers find that the butcher and the dairyman offer better 
prices than the corn merchant. But there is always a danger 
that our overseas wheat supplies might be cut off, and the 
Government, by promising the farmer a reasonable profit, is 
doing all it Can to encourage corn-growing- 

The increasing use of farm-machinery is making great 
changes. Standing steam-engines for cable-ploughing and 
threshing were introduced a hundred years ago, but modern 
oil-driven tractors do the work of many horses. 
Electricity has also many uses on the farm, from 
chaff-cutting to the milking of cows. 

With machinery fewer men are needed, which is 
perhaps fortunate, since fewer are to be found. Low 
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wages have drivengmany to find work in towns and factories, and 
only mechanics are likely to return. Machines, moreover, do 
their work so quickly that the fullest use can be made of our short © 
spells of good weather for ploughing, haysmaking and harvest- 
ing. But machinés are expensive and can only be used 
profitably on large farms or by smaller farmers combining 
together, a thing they are not often anxious to do. 

Combined action is still more necessary in the selling of 
farm produce. More and more the old small markets are 
being deserted in favour of the big centres in London and 
other great cities entral markets are found to be the most 
economical, and the Government, in the interest both of the 
farmers and the péople who use their products, tries, in normal 
times, to extend the system. 


€ 
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QUESTIONS 
1. Explain with examples what is meant by—mixed farming, rotation of crops, 
market-gardening. 


2. «Draw a plan of an actual or possible mixed farm. Divide it up into fields 
and write in each the use to which it is put this year. 


3. Why did British farmers return to grain-growing? 


4. Name two parts of the British Isles where each of the following is found on a 
large scale—milk-production, butter-making, market-gardening, wheat-growing. 
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minster Abbey. The Houses of 
ontaining™ Big Ben " at the 
nster Bridge is in the fore- 
ht and St. James's Park behind them. 


» 


— 
‘Air View of the Houses of Parliament and West 
liament are along the river with the clock tower c 


Eon end. Westminster Abbey is just behind. Westmi 
ground, Government offices on the rig 


CHAPTER 21 
THE LONDON BASIN 


"T shallow hollow of the chalk is rather like a trowel 
with its northern rim on the Chiltern Hills and its 
southern on the North Downs. Eastwards it is broken by the 
estuaries of the Thames and other rivers; westwards it extends 
between two chalk ridges to the source of the River Kennet 
(for the Upper Thames belongs to another region). The 
bottom of the hollow is covered with gravel, 
sand, and clay, laid on the chalk whilst it was 
still under the sea. 

Gravel hills stand out as at Mill Hill and 
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Sr. Pauw’s CATHEDRAL. 
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pig йы `ОНАГК AND CLAY "um 


A deep well sunk through the London clay into the water held by the chalk. 
The position ofa London tube is shown in the clay. 


Hendon, dry islands among the wetter clays. The less fertile 
sand makes barren heaths, used sometimes ioe Waiging soldiers, 
as at Aldershot, and sometimes, as at Hampstead “Heath, for 
popular play-grounds. Epping Forest retains its oakwoods, büt 
most of ереп country is grass land or market-gardens. 
Except London itself there are few large towns, but many outer 
suburbs such as Croydon and St. Albans on the breezy dry 
chalk rim of the Basin. Further west lies Reading, where 
Thames and Kennet meet, one of the few towns in this region 
with a life of its own apart from London. 

Under London itself the deep clay has made it easy to 
tunnel the Underground Railways, which take people so 
quickly from the growing suburbs to any part of London or 
out of it. The chalk under the clay holds much of London's 
water-supply, which filters down from the open chalk rims of 
Er London eight million inhabitants other millions, who 
come from the outlying towns where they sleep, are added 
every morning. Farms and lod ee send their milk, 
vegetables and other produce to ondon's markets. Roads 
and railways find their way through the gaps in the chalk 
rims, such as the Thames Valley, to bring more distant 
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London Basin (r). The shape is like a trowel with the handle on the west and 
open to the east and the North Sea. The rims are of chalk, and the bottom is covered 
with gravels, sands and clays. 


London Basin (2). The Lower Thames flows along the bottom of the “ trowel ” 
and tributaries join it from the two sides. But some tributaries, such as ће Medway, 
have cut notches or © gaps ” through the edges. 
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- London Basin (3). Railways gather to London; some of them use gaps through 
. the chalk, others use tunnels. 


London Basin (4). Some towns (suburban), markets and railway junctions at 


gaps, ports and sea-side resorts. 
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ug Th PN The Thames at Lon- 
"IEEE on. Ships are at the 
2 Жа. quays, which are equip- 
> a E esi i os х ped with many cranes for 
i ZEE. rapid loading and un- 
*loading. Tugs afe towing 
barges, loaded and un- 
loaded. In the distance 
is the Tower Bridge. 


produce and people 
to the capital. On 
the coast are many 
seasideresorts, such 
as Southend and 


Margate. Harwich 
deal, with conti- 
rd s ' mental traffic. The 
naval station of Chatham guards the approach to London above 
the Thames Estuary. ~ ] 


A city is not to be admired just because it is big, and there 
are many ways in which London could be improved. But its 
greatness—not merely im size—is a real thing, the growth of 
many centuries. It is the centre of government. In the 
Houses: of Parliament the laws are made which the great 
Government Offices of Whitehall Һауе Чо carry out. Close 
by stands Westminster Abbey, the centre of our national life, 
and across the Parks are the palaces of the King. Religion, 
Justice, Medicine, Art, Science, and all forms of learning as well 
as the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, have their centres in 
ER om main roads start from London, and every other 
He k күчеше, from the railways to the radio, has its 


But London is not only a centre of government and 
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East Anglian Herring Za 294 2 ү 
Fishery (1). The nets are А 4 т - Е IM 
being hauled in. The fish, 
which are seen caught by - 
the gills, af shaken out 
into thee compartment e @ 
underneath as the net is B 
drawn over it. See also. | 
picture on page 98. 


learning. Itisalsoa 
great sea-port, and 
to this distinction, 
which is rare 
among the great 
capitals of the 
world, it owes its 
special imponefnce. 
Its docks extend 
down river as far 
as Tilbury in Essex. 
This “ East End” 
is a great industrial 
region, which gets : 1 
most of its fuel and, raw materials from the ships that come 
to its many docks. « 

The © City » of London lies between the р East End," 
with its factories and crowded. dwellings, and the “ West End, 
with its museums, theatres, luxury shops, clubs and private 
houses. The Bank of England, the Mansion House of the Lord 
Mayor of London, the great Ue m кы markets 

all in the City, and so is St. Fau *s Cathedral. 
ое Ess and East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk) 


compiete the London Basin. They lie far enough from 


ON THE BROADS. 
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London to have à life of their own, yet near enough to feel its 
influence. The chalk rim here gives rise to rivers such as the _ 
Stour. Like the Thames, they flow through clays and sands 
and gravels till they reach the tide, whose*fall leaves banks of · 
mud in their lower courses. Tidal currents, sweeping down 
from the north, are steadily destroying the soft low cliffs of the * 
coast and are building, with the stolen materials, banks of sand“ 
and shingle across the river-mouths. d 
The port of Yarmouth stands on one of these banks. A 
a wide lagoon, divided by low grassy banks of mud 
brought down by the rivers, lies behind it. The 


YARMOUTH. 
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; is 
. table use. This ancient cathedral city is also ар ege 


special industries. Round Norwich, mustard 


Yarmouth and Lowestoft are ports for the North Sea fishing 


feet. Every autumn girls from Scotland come 
herring-curing. "There are many holiday resorts on the coast 


of East Angst for those who enjoy a bracing climate. 


б QUESTIONS 


1. Draw an enlarged map of 
Essex), With the large mAP айы insert and name the wo riven Sour 
county boundaries, three large market towns, two fishing ports, one packet station, 


. one sea-side resort. 
2. Where, what, and of what ше аге Вам Anglia, Epping Forest, Hampstead 
5 Heath, Norfolk Broads? ^ P EC 


- 


_« having their own par iaments for local 


. Name th (our main parta of which the United Kingdom i em 
un diat islands or ps of islands "m of the United Ki though 


4. With the help of 
water gets to and rises in , 

5. London is the centre of the British Empire in addition to being 
the capital of the United Can you name апу 
buildings which are evidence of this ? 


the sketch on 171, describe how the 
беч? p LU 


The North Downs in Surrey. This is the steep southern edge; the chalk shows AME 
through in several chalk pits. The soil is thin and covered with grass and thorny We * ^| 
bushes. Неге and there on the summit, where soil is deeper, «gg copses of low- Ж : 7f 
growing trees, probably beech, - At the foot of the slope the clayey soils are under X, f. 1 
cultivation. 4 р f Ji 


017.7 CHAPTER 22 Ў 
THE DOWNLANDS OF SOUTHERN ENGLAND "o 


URREY, Kent апа? Sussex form the peninsula that links “ | 
S England most closely with the contingnt. The heart of .. 
these three counties is the Weald. - Ж. 
Along the centre of the Weald rises the sandstone Forest 

Ridge, ending in the brown cliffs of Hastings. This well- » | 
wooded hilly belt forms the High Weald. Both north and " — 
south it falls to the clayey plains of the Low Weald; of which | 
the northern ends in Romney Marsh, now drained by ditches. 

The whole Weald is enclosed by steep grassy walls of chalk, ; 


the North and South Downs. 'The North Downs reach the 
178 
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Section from North to South across the Weald, showing the original arch and 
|, the rocks at present on the surface. 


sca in the “ white cliffs of Dover,” the South Downs at Beachy 
Head, which is equally white. 
Originally this region was not a basin like the London 
ЭЁ Basin, but s arch of chalk with its highest part running 
' ® cast and wéft. But the chalk has been worn away from the 
summit and is now left only on the margins as the North and 
South Downs. In the centre the rocks once underneath the 
chalk are now exposed at the surface as described above. 
; The old arch naturally sent off rivers down the slopes to 
Š * north and south, and they still flow in those directions. Rivers, 
. of which the Medway and Sussex Ouse are examples, rise in 
the Forest Ridge and flow to the Thames and to the English 
" Channel. On theh way they have worked their channels 
‘down into the chalk, making gaps through the North and 
South Downs. 
& These river-gaps serve human travellers too. Towns such 


as Guildford in Surrey have grown up where gap-routes 


cross routes running east and west. These are both market 
ll. More examples both in 


towns and railway junctions as We 
the North and in the South Downs may be seen m the atlas. 
Each of these gaps is also used by a railway, though: direct 
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firs with rough bark, straight trunks and needle leaves. There is much under- 
growth. j : а аф 
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| 
On the Sandy Lands of the Weald there is much woodlamte The trees are È. 
| 
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routes such as that from London to Brighton tunnel through id 
the Downs to save precious minutes for their express trains. + 
But Brighton and the other coast resorts are comparatively 

new. It wasthe Channel ports that gave South-East England its 
first importance. From Dover cliffs the nearest shore of France 

is only twenty miles away. Kent saw the Britons land and after- : 
wards their Roman conquerors. ‘Our own Saxon. ancestors ^' 
secured a footing first in Kent, and in Canterbury St. Augustine.: 
built our first English church. William. the Conqueror 
chose a Sussex beach for his invasion, because it lay 

' nearer, Normandy. 

le ancient towns along this coast have now become 

* ports of stranded pride," for their harbours are choked 
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The Weald (1)—Surfa 
in the text. Compare it with the atlas and find out the names о. 

The Weald (2)—Some Railways and Towns. , Some lines 
by tunnelling through the highest parts of the ridges, others ДГ, заа 
such as those to Folkestone and Eastbourne. Three cross-Clhannel routes to Fran 


are shown. 
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Hop-picking. Hops are planted about six feet apart and grow up wires 
supported by the poles as seen in the middle of the picture. High hedges, as 
seen in the background, usually surround the. hop fields, to protect them from 
damage by wind. In front they have been pulled down, and the pale green cones 
are being picked off by workers who have come down from the East End of London. 


with sand. Nowadays Dover, Folkestone, and Newhaven take 
most of our traffic with France and Belgium for passengers and 
perishable goods. The direct route from* Dover to London 
now follows the Low Weald to Tonbridge and then tunnels 
through the North Downs. TET 
Kent has been called the ** Garden of England” in praise of 
its fertility, but * London's Garden” might more truly describe 
itto-day. Its markets and orchards supply London's tables. The 
hops of the Maidstone district flavour London's beer. They also 
give employment to many families of Londoners, who make 
, a kind of working holiday of the hop-picking season. 


Нор Cones. 
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The hops are taken to heated barns, called oast-houses, for drying. 
These are round-shaped with conical roofs; two groups are seen in the picture. 
Less shops are grown than formerly, and the farm and oast-houses in the foreground 
have been turned into a country house; Orchards in blossom can be seen, for Kent 


is a famous fruit-growing county. À 


The South Downs and Romney Marsh feed many sheep, 


Oast-Houses. 


> especially the breeds known as “Southdowns” and “Kents.” 


The cattle of the Low Weald supply milk and beef. But the 
sandy Forest Ridge’ is largely covered with heath and woodland 
and is chiefly noted for its scenery. Surrey is perhaps the most 
beautiful of English counties. Tts towns are mostly suburbs 
of London, and private houses and ‘parks are scattered widely 
over the landscape. 

The ‘Hampshire Basin was formed by a hollow of the chalk, 
like the London Basin, and filled with similar clays and sands. 
It extends from Dorset to Sussex and across to the Isle of Wight. 

The River Frome is, or rather was; the central feature of 
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4 L of Wight 
The Needles 


Clays, sands 


gravels 


Hampshire Basin (1)—Surface and Rivers.. The surface is like a broad 
dish. The rims are of chalk; and the bottom is floored with gravels, sands 
and clays, forming much heathland. The old continuation of the Frome 
Valley, now under the sea, is marked by a line of dashes. Follow out the 
boundaries of the Hampshire Basin in your atlas. 


Hampshire Basin (2)—Some Towns. Some important inland towns 
| (markets and cathedral cities) are shown along the northern margin, and 

; -also а number of coast towns. Routes to the Channel Islands 
Br f and France start from Weymouth and Southampton. 
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Part of Southampton Docks. Ships of all sizes, from the largest liners to small 
coastal boats, are at the quays; tugs are hauling coal barges or waiting to help vessels 
in and out. The quays are well equipped with customs house, cold storage plants 
and other warehouses; there are sufficient electric cranes for quick handling of 
passengers’ luggage, mail bags and cargoes; motor lorries and long lines of trucks 


are ready for loading. 


the Hampshire Basin, as the Lower Thames is of the London 
Basin. The chalk ridge of South Dorset and the Isle of 
Wight was. once fontinuous, and the Frome then flowed on 
ast the site of Bournemouth along the Solent and down 
- Spithead. 

But since that time the land has sunk, and the sea has entered 
the old lower valley of the Frome, where it now forms the long 
channels of the Solent and Spithead. Southampton Water is 

the drowned valley of а tributary. 
Mixed farming and market-gardening flourish on the 
richer soils, and the “ Hampshire Downs ? sheep tell their 

13 
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own story. But west of Southampton Water the less fertile 
vx 


sands are covered by the he 
Forest. Ponies still run wild there, and pigs feed on the acorns 


Weymouth Bay. But the best shelter is found behind the Isle 
of Wight. "The dockyards of Portsmouth and the sea-planc 
base of Calshot supply the guard to the English Channel, the 
chief sea-gate of Britain; Cowes is the yachtsman’s paradise, 
but the heart of the Hampshire Basin is Southampton. 

The double. tide of the Solent and Spithead gives South- 
ampton a long high water twice a day. Big ships can therefore 
use the port more freely. Rail communication with London 
is easy, and Southampton has become its western port for 
passenger and mail traffic with France, Ameriga, and other 
distant lands. ae 

Unlike those of the London Basin; the inland towns of the 
Hampshire Basin are “haunts of ancient peace” which 
modern progress has been slow to disturb. Winchester and 
Salisbury are old market towns, county capitals and cathedral 
cities.. Near the latter, on the open downs of Salisbury Plain, 
lies Stonehenge, an ancient, ruined monument that no one 
really understands. © = =" AL. 
iU: QUESTIONS y 

1. Describe the surface of South-eastern England. What differences of scenery 
would you expect to find in the High Weald, Low Weald, and South Downs? 


2. Draw а map of the “ Narrow Seas” from Yarmouth to Weymouth. Mark 
the cross-channel “ ferries.” Where you: can, mark also the times taken by the 
crossings. 


ea. 
Chesil Beach, е: 


Ed 


Protecting the Fens. A mattress of brushwood and reeds has been made and 
towed into position (part still visible on the right). The men are sinking it into 
ition with heayytones. There it will protect the bank under water from being 
washed away by tide and river. The scene is near the mouth of the Great Ouse. 
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Я CHAPTER 23 
THE INNER VALE 


WO ridges, one of limestone and one of chalk, enclose 

} the Inner Vale from Dorset to Yorkshire. At either end 
they come close together, but the floor of the Vale is twenty 
miles wide near Oxford and more than twice as wide across 
the Fens. This central area is all rich farming land, but the 

_ rainier west feeds more cattle and the suni ast grows : 


morc crops. FOU 
The olay soil of the Vale needs carefuldrainage. It takes 


‘many years to get clay soil into good condition, but once it | Bi 
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Plan of the Inner Vale 

and its Bordering Ridges. 

e Lhe subdivisions and river 

arrangement, as described 
in the text, are shown. 


is in good order 
there is no better 
soil in England for 
grass or crops such 
as wheat or beans. 
The market-towns 
of the Inner Vale 
werg prosperous 
from* arly times. 
Many naturally be- 
came county gapi- 
{ ; a tals, and two of 
them, Oxford and Cambridge, are the homes of our oldest 
Universities. In recent times some of these market-towns have. 
been found convenient for manufactures. Bedford and Peter- 
borough make farm-machinery. Oxford’s dreaming spires.” 
are now surrounded by spreading suburbs and a great motor 
works. The city stands in the centre of the Upper Thames 
Basin, where several river-valléys meet. It is a natural junction 
for traffic. There is no such natural centre elsewhere in the Vale, 
for its eastern rivers run parallel instead of meeting. Market-- 
towns, therefore, are found where bridges cross the rivers, or 
along the dry.edge of the. Fens. 
—. "The larges nner Vale sends its rivers through 
_ the Fens into h. In Fenland the clay is buried under 
| Dark, rush-fringed pools, peat-bogs 
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Towns of the Vale. Te [| 
map shows: (2) some mar- || 
ket-towns along the firm 
ground at the edge of the 
Fens, and along the rivers? ||. 
(b) some ironworks, (c) 
some railway junctions at 
gaps through the ridges, 


.and tangled thickets EN 
once surrounded the == 


VR 
hl: 


Wash and spread 
south nearly to 
Cambridge. These 
were the natural 
Fens. The Romans 
built the first sea 
walls and greyscorn 
behind Ж 8 
their work was for- 
gotten in the savage Фес 

centuries that followed. A few dry patches alone stood out 
from a wild and trackless swamp. These islands made ideal 
retreats for outlaws such as Hereward the Wake, or for monks 
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who only asked to be left in peace. “Famous monasteries were 
founded there, two of which have left us the cathedrals of Ely 


and Peterborough. ae | 

Drainage on a large scale began 400 years ago. The 
great “ Levels” have been reclaimed from the waters, 
and a barrier of swamp. changed into the “ Golden Plain 


It was not easy to drain the land and. get. the river water 
to the sea without letting the | in. were built 


d the shores of the Wash, am "sluice-gates placed near 
Eee abet of the rivers. These TY үһеп shut, keep 
War g 
ГА fie Ж 
Фу, 4 T 


Section, ММ. to SE ala the broken line on the Plan (p. 188). The soft clay is 
worn to a lowland, the: er limestone and chalk stand up as ridges. The tilt 
of the harder layers of rocks gives short steep edges facing westwards and long 
backs sloping down gently eastwards. ` 2l 
out the inflowing tide. When the tide falls, the gates are opened 
and the pent-up rivers pour into the sea. 

But that. was not all. The great bend of the Ouse near 
Ely was too narrow to hold flood water. A new channel— 
two, in fact, were cut across the bend with awjpace between 
them to take heavy floods. Modern. sluice-gates at Denver 
control the whole Ouse system. The banks of all the rivers , 
were built higher, and a network of ditches cut to carry the ,. 


Fen water to the rivers. Windmills were used to lift this water - ` 


into the rivers, But as the land dried it shrank, and the Fen- 
lands have sunk 18 inches or more. Pumping is more necessary 
than ever, and steam and oil are found to be more reliable 
than wind to drive the pumps - 
Even so, banks sometimes burst. Very heavy rains may fill 
the channels, very high tides may keep the sluices shut too 
long. At such times a constant watch must be kept 
and weak places strengthened. In 1947 the low- ` 
lying farmlands were drowned again. 
eM Fenland is ploughland: sheep and cows 
e very varied and usually heavy. 
es are grown in great quantities 
id most of our sugar-beet factories. 
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The Denver Sluice. The gates are shut down when the tide comes іп, to prevent 
the sea-water Фс the Old Ouse and its tributaries; they are opened when the 
tide goes out, to allow the Ouse water to escape to the Wash. 


< ard in the Fens. Much small fruit is grown, and when the fruit 
is over, the jam factories turn to tinning vegetables. Tulips and 
other spring bulbs compete with those sent over from Holland. 
On its western flank the Vale meets the gentle slopes of 
the Limestone Ridge. Surface water is scarce on this soil, and 
villages lie in the narrow valleys of the streams. Farms often 
run up from the valley so as to include meadow, ploughland 
and hill-pasture. The Cotswolds are famous for sheep, as the 
Northampton Heights and the Nen Valley are for cattle. 
From the one arose the woollen industry of Stroud, from the 
others, though much later, the shoc factories of Northampton. 
The Limestone Ridge looks venyy fi 
Stone cottages replace the brick,¢ 
houses of the clays; fields haves 
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апр Fields near Spalding in Lincolnshire. Tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs 
are produced in:Jarge quantities in the Fens. and splash the country in spring With 


bright colours. In the kground are. dwellings, storehouses and packing sheds. 
A wind-driven pump for the drains rises behind. 


of hedges, and belts or clumps of beeches give shelter from the 
winds. At intervals from: Oxfordshire to the North York Moors 
open quarries and ironworks spoil the landscape and the villages. 
But these belong really to the industrial regions we shall reach 
in later chapters, _ uh : 
The eastern side of the Vale is walled by the steep face of 
the Chalk Ridge. But'the clay runs under the chalk and holds 
5 through it. Most of this water drains 

Pasbward, but enough appears in springs 
B western face of the chalk to 


he: 
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= Cotswold Cottages, Lower Slaughter. Villages are set deep in the valleys beside 
the few streams, The fawn-coloured stone, quarried out in blocks, can be split into 
thick roofing slats. Since the latter are heavy, walls have to be thick. Most cottages 
have dormer windows so as to make use of attic space. The garden is enclosed by 
а“ dry " wall. The mill seems to have been recently rebuilt. Notice the water wheel. 


supply a whole series of villages from Wiltshire to the Yorkshire 


s „Wolds. A similar line of villages lies 


west of the Limestone Ridge. 


Farms run fromethe.clays to the top of the chalk Downs 


(which are not so steep as the diagram on page 190 suggests). 
Here, as on the western side, cattle. pasture, ploughland and 
sheep pasture can thus be included in one holding. 


27 Few railways run lengthways 
 ilines to the north run across it, p 


*by natural river-gaps or by tunn h 


towns—Banbury, Rugby and С: 
. have become important rau 


along the Vale. The main 
assing through. both ridges 
n "gaps" market- 


INNER VALE , 
9 # Some Main Railway Lines across the 


s Ridges. The пег Vale has no length- 


vise main line ofrailway. The important 
| Foutes are crosswise between London on 
- the one hagd and the Midlands and 
north on the*other. The dottéd areas of 
"the ridges are over 300 feet. Railways 
make för the gaps and valleys. 


and sometimes developed in- 
dustries of their own such as 
the great electrical works at 
-Rugby. The meeting of rail- 
ways and roads at the gaps 
makes it easy to gather the 
raw materials and distribute 


the finished prédacts. 


d. e =p. QUESTIONS = 
1. Describe the extent of the Inner Vale and its bounding. slopes. Of what 
_ rocks are they composed and to what differences of scenery do they give rise? Draw 
а section across them to show the rocks and their slopes. 
` 2. What differences in farming would you expect to find between the Cotswolds, 
the district round Oxford, the Nen Valley, and Fenland ? 


3. How аге the Fens drained? — а 

4- Of what use to England is the Limestone Ridge ? 

5. Ноу is а spring formed ? Why is there a line of villages at the foot of the 
imb. Describe the positions ‘of Grantham, Peterborough, Ely, Rugby. How in cach 
case does “ position ? influence the occupations of the inhabitants ? 


_ 7- In what ways are the. positions and occupations of Oxford and Cambridge 
: or unlike? 7 
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The Rows at Chester. The steps lead up to a second floor of shops, opening E^ e 


to covered’ walks. ghe houses show the half-timber, black and whit 
frequent in bot}? t&wns and country of the Midlands. ае 


: CHAPTER 24 
THE MIDLAND PLAIN 
EST of the Limestone Ridge we reach the Central 
Plain of England, which stretches to the Welsh High- 
ands. Its shape iw а triangle, but the broad northern end is 
divided into two arms by the end of the Pennine Chain. So 
from a centre near Birmingham, its largest city, the Midland 
Plain throws out three arms to the tidal waters of different 
rivers. On the north-west it reaches the Dee and the Mersey; 
on the north-east it follows the Trent, and on Шс 80 th-west the 
Severn. Across the centre a broken bekt aplands pierces 


the general covering of red the South 
Shropshire Hills and the triangt ere the 


soil is less im- 
portant than 
the coal it 
covers 

Thee Plain 
was once a 
forest region, as 
scattered woods 
and copses 
everywhere re- 
mind us. Robin 
Hood's Sher- 
wood Forest 
lies in Notting- 
hamshire and 
remnants of 
Shakespeare's 

rden in War- 
: Wickshire. Most 
The Midland Plain, its рану Height and Coalfields. of it is now pas- 
ture land, cut 

up by hedges. a small. fields for cattle and horses. 

Farming in the north-eastern centres in the valleys of 
the Soar.and the Trent, Engl: ads ird largest river. Fine 
crops are grown here, but rich. pasture is commoner in these 
clay vales, Here аге bred. the t hunters outside Ireland. 
In the spring the graziers also buy “ stores" cattle from Wales 
and other parts and fatten them io sell for beef in autumn. 

The chief market-towns lie on coalfields. So Leicester and 
Nottingham produce shoes and stockings and underclothing, 
as well as the machines that make them. Derby, the meeting- 
place of all routes round the Pennines, specialises in railway- 
motor-cars. Burton-on-Trent finds 

to. brewing and makes the casks 
m аесуз, however, do not cover 


the landscape 
аз they do fur- 
ther west, for 
the local toal is 
largely’ sold for 
household use 
in other parts 
of England. 
The north- 
western arm of 
the Plain in- 
cludes the Plain 
of Shropshire 
and Cheshire. 
The fertile soil 
and the needs 
of the large in- 
dustrial areae 
close by en- 
courage dairy- 


the Dee and the Severn. They are the doorway; 
Central Wales at 
Cathedral, with its. 
« rows ” of shops designed tong 
make it one of England's, mo 
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Ludlow Castle. The castle was placed on a defensive hill-fbp*to protect the 
border country from raids by the Welsh down the valley of the Teme. The river 
and its valley are seen on the left. 


The: south-western “агт: tapers to the Severn Estuary. 
Herefordshire is famous: for ‘its cider-orchards, and its hop- 
gardens are second only to those of Kent. Its red cattle with 
white faces are widely bought for © stores,” which are fattened 
for market. ‘and supply at last the figures for the “ fat-stock 
prices " of the B.B.C. 

The border districts between: the- Welsh Highlands and the 
English Lowlands have seen many struggles between the two - 
nations. Today they meet at market in Ludlow and elsewhere, 
and the wh ashed cottages of the Welsh lie beside the 
black and white “ ered ? dwellings of the English. 

e posts of the Welsh mountains, 
and English 1 i Speech follow the river-valleys west- 
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In the Potteries ti): The bottle-shaped buildings оп the right are ovens in which 
the pottery is baked to make it hard. The canal brings china clay which comes by 
sca from Cornwall to the Mersey Estuary. Such peaceful scenes are rare. 

LI 


ward into Wales. Only the long rampart of Offa’s Dyke, the 
remnants of town walls and ruined castles recall the troubled 
past. 

Climb from the rolling irregular country of Herefordshire 
to the summit of the*Malvern Hills and you will see the Severn 
flats and the distant Vale of Evesham. A land of dairies, 
orchards and market-gardens lies below you, with picturesque 
houses and many woodlands. Worcester and Gloucester, with 
their markets and cathedrals, lie on the Severn; Shakespeare's 
Stratford, and Evesham with its plums and pearson the Avon. 
Beyond rises the long limestone edge ofthe Inner le... a ? 

н " 


The smaller coalfields do little to Coupon coun 
but on the Midland Plateau it is Otherwise. Here in the centre 


ROGO. 
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A the Potteries (2): The 
іп е of the oven is being 
packed with tea-pots and jugs 
at the Wedgyood factory. 
"е doors will be tightly 
closed and the pottery*baked 
for several days. 


of the Plain lies the 
Black Country — less 
black now, perhaps, 
than it was fifty years 
ago, for it is doing its 
best to repair its old 
mistakes. 

Co] and iron were 
found together in 
South Staffordshire, 
and a hive of industry 
developed above 
Я ground апа below. 
Little thought was given to anything else. Pithead gear and 
blast-furnaces sprang up on all sides, and heaps of their rubbish 
covered the green fields. Factory chigneys and railway- 
sidings, noisy streets and crowded slums replaced the quiet 
woods and pleasant villages. 

Local supplies of coal and iron are now almost exhausted. 
The coal now comes from further north, the iron from the 
Limestone Ridge. But the skill of the local workmen is handed 
on from fathepeto son, and still finds employment in heavy 
l ry or the newer “light” engineering. 
ies motor-cars and cycles and an 
igs from electrical apparatus to 
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i ace silk; for these depéhd on the high skill of the workers. < 
ae Birmin: wi its million inhabitants and Wolver- 
hampton the busy towns lie cheek by jowl. Birmingham, the Ы 
cd capital об the Midlands, is a great railway and canal" 
unction. Se * 

"North of the Plateau another dense population occupies the 
North Staffordshire coalfield. Here lie the “ Five Towns” of 
the Potteries, now one city under the name of Stoke-on-Trent. 
They make all kinds of earthenware, from the coarser pots 
baked from: the local clay to the finer porcelain made of 
china clay imported from. Cornwall and other sources. The 
shaping of clay ranks, for the beauty and delicacy of its best 
products, as a fine art. But the beehive pot-ovens of the Five 
Towns are as unlovely аз the blast-furnaces of the Black 
Country, and their surroundings belong very plainly to ап _ 
industrial region. Pope tod 


3 UESTÍONS х. os 
1. Draw a nap of the Midland Plain and the borderirig; highlands. Insert the 
Midland Plateau and the rivers which surround it (Trent, Soar, Severn and Warwick 
shire Avon). Mark Birmingham and one town on each river. ` 
2 In your atlas measure ‘the distance from Birmingham to Hull, Liverpool, 
Bristol and London. Ў i 
3. What special products come from the Cheshire Plain, Herefordshire, the Vale 
of Evesham ? f Я 
4. (а) Where, (b) what are the Black Country, the Potteries, the Five Towns? 
. Name the chief coalfields of the Midlands. Name one special manufacture 
of Burton, Coventry, Notéingham, Derby, Leicester. 


om Wales were guarded by Chester, Shrewsbury, 


leading fr 
a ppt [оу ro castle towns further south along the Welsh Border ? 
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быша Clay, St. Austell, Cornwall. The china clay is dug from decayed granite 
and cleaned as here shown. The troughs on the left refine or takg the fine sand out 
‘of the liquid clay before passing it to the settling pits on the righQ Drom the latter 
the liquid clay is sent through underground pipes to large stone tanks, where it 
thickens. When of the right thickness, itis dried off in kilns and is ready for shipment. 


CHAPTER 25 
DOWN. CHANNEL 


"Pa Bristol and the. English Channsls enclose a long 

;À peninsula which divides the approach from the Atlantic 

into two main seaways, of which the English Channel is the 
more important. It leads to Southampton, London and all the 
ports of Northern Europe. The other route leads to the ports 
of the Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel. 

Тена w rolling in from the Atlantic is also split by 
this Cornish wedge. Mwice a day it surges round our islands. 
The main tide laps tt ern. coast of Ireland and Scotland, 


sweeping on 
‘wards Norway an 
round into the 
North $ea. The 
rest, split first by,* 
Land's End and 
then by South 
Wales, rolls through 
St. George's and the 
English Channels 
and sends a central | 
wave to fill the 
Severn Estuary 30 
to 40 feet above |. 
low-water level. ы es 
And twice a day the Tidal, Currents round the British Isles. It is h 
ebbing tide empties. water at Dover, Liverpool and in the Moray Forth, | 


i instance, at the same time of day. 
the swollen rivers of- = M ed Y : 


all but theif бут waters, and leaves banks of mud or sand t 
harass sailormen and delight the gulls. ЬЕ 

In South-West England, the limestones, sandstones and ~ 
granites are harder, the scenery more rugged than on the 
& whale-backed” ridges of the Cotswolds and the Downs. 
We find irregular stretches of broad, open uplands gashed by 
deep, wooded “ combes; which often lead to winding inlets 
of the sea. These river-mouths, as at, Plymouth, Falmouth 
and Bideford, have been great nurseries of English seamen. 
The coast is a series of broad, sweeping bays running out to 
rocky headlands, landmarks for ships as they pass up to port, 
or outwards to the ocean. А : 

The sea is never far away, and fishing should” flourish on ~ 


these coasts. But the trade is n 
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pulation. The decay of local fishing 18 * 
for in the past our navy and mer 
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ow mostly carried on by a few —— 
distant ports, like Grimsby, which lie nearéP the centres ОЙ — 


have.found. their best sailors among the brave and skilful 
fishermen: of the little harbours, which now have difficulty 
even in manning their own lifeboats, ` 
"Mining has also diminished in the west. The tin and copper 
mines of:Devon and Cornwall cannot compete with supplies 
from abroad. But excellent. china clay is’ won from decayed 
granite near St. Austell. The. towering white clay-dumps 
stand out as gleaming landmarks on the moors. The clay is 
exported to our Potteries and the United States. It makes the 
_ best porcelain, but even more is used for adding smoothness 
= to cloth and paper. Coal is found only in North Somerset, 
бае the collieries su ply the tobacco and chocolate factories 
С of Bristol. These l manufactures began in the days of 
Bristol’s slave-t T ‚ es d after delivering their 
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unhappy cargoes in America, shipped the tobacco and sugar 
to fill their empty holds. The American trade of this. great 
port now includes grain and bananas. › 

Central Somerset is a low coastal plain, a series of fen-like 
flats. Willow-bordered *rhines" or open ditches divide the 
rich pastures and the peat. Sea walls protect ће.“ levels” 
from the tide, and the villages lie on “islands” of higher 
ground, or on long hill-ridges that divide the flats. 

North of this district the Mendips, a flat-topped mass of 
mountain limestone, stretch nearly to the з Theater sinks 
through “ swallet-holes ’’ to underground rivers, whiclf escape 
through caverns, such as Wookey Hole, оп tHe southern face. 
The Cheddar Gorge was probably опе оЁ these (see page 155). 

To the south of the levels; the Vale of Taunton opens the 


E 


$ 


The Tidal Avon at Bristol. The low tide leaves only a ФЦ stream flowing 
"between wide mud-banks, At high tide ships can reach Bristol (beyond the bridge), 
but the windings of the river prevent large boats ascending. The river is here flowing 
through its deep limestone gorge with barely room for the road and railway which 
run to Avonmouth. The gorge is spanned by a suspension bridge. i 


road to Devonshire through the hills that rise westward to 
the crown of Exmoor. Half Exmoor and all Dartmoor lie in 
Devonshire. The slate of Exmoor and the granite of Dartmoor 
hold water in every hollow, and swamps and peat-bogs cover 
much of the surface. Grassy slopes yield pasture for sheep and 
wild ponies, ee wide stretches of heather cover the higher 
ound. Assmilarggranite moorland region forms the backbone 
гоша s а. s : 
In "farming, the three counties follow different lines. 
$опїегзеї is near enough to London to send daily supplies o 
milk. Cornwall, however, must turn it into 


butter рг, родзе, into clotted 


Early Flowers in the Scilly Isles. Masses of early narcissus in the open are being - 
picked for despatch to Penzance for London. The rocks are of granite. 


cream. Otherwise Devon cattle are mainly bred for “stores d 

to be sent for fattening to pastures nearer the great cities. The 

apple orchards of Somerset and Devon yield excellent cider. 
Beyond Bristol "there are only ‘two large towns. Exeter, а 

cathedral city, is the junction of the railways and most of the 

roads of the west; for Exmoor and Dartmoor and the estuary 

of the Exe leave little chance of passage ghe Plymouth 

e na 


owes everything to its fine harbour and th ckyards 
port; but the port lies too far est for 


Tamar the people of Cornwall lived 
ора Celtic race like those of Wales 
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» and Brittany and speak lar langugge still traceable* 
in ша E. ol and Pen «you can tell the 
Cornishmen” | also their original homes. » 
* Two great railways opened up the country, threading their $ 


Fi 
way round the hills, and holiday-makers*soon discovered, its ш 
attractions. This narrow peninsula, washed by two warm seas, — 
has many delightful beaches and sunny winter resorts such 
as Penzance and Torquay. Snow is rare in Cornwall and South 
-< Devon, and there is a big trade in spring flowers and сагу © 
vegetables. АКА Rhee CNS A 
Even more fortunate in their climate are our island out- 
- posts, the Scillies and the Channel Islands. The Scilly Isles 
Beyond Land’s End send daffodils and asparagus across the 4 
my seas before the mainland Ra is ready. The 
- Channel Islands, the last remnant of English Normandy, lic Y 
; way of France, Jersey is the largest, and all its land slopes ` 
-—— to the sun. It grows early potatoes in open fields and on every $ 
— valley side. Guernsey, which slopes north, catches the sun in $ 
“countless glass-houses, where grapes and torfato& “are chiefly à 
- grown. Both islands are famous also for their breeds of dairy + 
VM 
* 


pe 
^ 


"e 


- cattle, delicate deer-like animals, which give the richest milk. 


QUESTIONS t 


1. From the map on page 203 describe the course of the tidal currents round 4%; 
the British Isles. When it is high tide off Dover, what other parts of our coast have ` 
their high tides ? 4 Б 

2. Man's needs decide what ys are required; the relief of the surface guides "Ps - 
the route they take. Illustrate this for the Great Western. main lines with the help ee 
of the map on page 204*and the atlas. 


g. In the -Western Peninsula activities are related to: (a) the moors, 95 
(b) the vall ома , (с) the coast. Give two or more examples for each $ 
case. 


X Bristol (or Avonmouth, its outport on the Severn Estuary) a large 
trading rt and Plymouth not while it is the other way round where warships ` 
are concerned ? E 9 . 


mM 
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„9 working at the coal-face. 


* 

* 

] 

mp. 

34,3 is; 

70 > Coal-mining (1): A Coal-Miner at Work. By the light of t 


he safety lamp he is 


Why does he work ina crouched position? Why is he almost 


m s stripped to the waig? How does he get pure air, to breathe? Why does he wear а 

Fiy sme tin hat and leathet kneescaps? What is the pit-prop for? 
UE 

ay 
i 2,":. e 
"t < е 
A. Prae 
T CHAPTER 26 

1 2 WALES 

P 3 ‘ Eu Nér a folant; eu hiaith.a gadwant; 

Eu {Ж a gollant, ond gwy! alia. 


Their Lord they shall praise, their language they shall keep; 


à Their land they 


HE wildness of Wales saved it when our barbarous 
English ancestors overran this, sg for many of the 
Britons surviving retreated into. 15 


shall lose, except Wild Wales. * 


Tares (Eli Welgh а). 


untains, where the 
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WELSH NATIONAL 
COSTUME. 


Coal-mining (2): Underground. Pit ponies (with stables underground) are 
used for hauling the trucks from the coal«face to the lifts at the shaft, often over long 
distances, The miner has his safety lamp, ‹ 


invaders had no desire to. follow them. So, as in Cornwall, 
the British fugitives beyond the Severn lived to praise the Lord, 
of whom the English as yet knew nothing, and keep their 
language, which we callSWelsh. The fertile plains of England 
were lost to them, but among their mountain fastnesses they 
were, for a timeysecure. 

Wales i igh land, except for the island of Anglesey, 
the two vil. pellihsulas and southern Glamorgan. Snowdon 
is оусд 500 feet and the Brecon Beacons are nearly 3,000. 
Thestough old rocks are more valuable for the slate and the 
coal’ they contain than for the thin soils and scanty sheep 
pasture that overlie them. 


lands are shaded; the If 

coalfields of North 

and South Wales and 

some slate* quarries 

i É P are shown. The high 

5. block is divided by 

‘ deep valleys, which 

* lead down to: the. 

$ .* English Plain. The 

% marked along the 

north and south. 

> Se coasts not only serve "agp 

|. .,.* those regions but also Irland 

cO lead to Ireland. Ahi 
^ 


|; "The heavy rainfall feeds. many rivers, which have deeply 
trenched the moorlands. These rivers are useful in provi 
water and in offering valley-Ways. through the mountains. 
The Dee rises in Bala Lake, and the Severn under Plinlimmon. S 
Distant cities have dammed their tributaries to form reservoirs. 
Pipe-lines carry water to Liverpoo Birmingham—in each 
case a journey of about seventy i Ж 
It is easier to travel down to the | 
or down the broader valleys to the Engl h 


the inner highlands. So the people of Nonh a 
have lived much apart, and differences of е 
have kept them separate. 


ideas, in modern times, s 
ided the easiest approaches from 


g the coasts, — * 


alori 
in, than across 


The coasts have pro e € ) 
England, as Ше А were quick to discover. Wales, 
moreover, bri ance from England to Ireland. 


Coal-mining (3): Train-loads of coal at the Penarth Docks, near Cardiff. 
The photo shows the marshalling sidings, the coal-shoots and ships being loaded. 
Why is the truck at the end of the left-hand train turned at righ& apgles ? Where 
have the empty trucks come from, and why the slopes on the sunken lines? Describe 
the story of a truck from the loaded train to the sunken siding. 


The Holyhead route is the shortest way to Dublin, and from 
Fishguard in Pembrokeshire boats run to the southern Irish 
ports. ^ 
Along the north coast the railway has opened up a string 
of seaside towns, suc landudno and Golwyn Bay, which 
are much visited by péople from the Midlands and the North 
of England. MĀ dis are attracted by the fine scenery of 
the Snowdo ion, Industries centre mainly on the coalfield 
round Weed оп е skirts of the Midland Plain of England. 
The quarries between Bangor and. Snowdon provide most of 
our slate. 

- Just as North Wales looks to Lancashire and the Midlands, 
so South Wales looks out to sea. Thevexcellénce of its coal and 


the position 
have made Soptl 
the world. 


sea, coal-exporting ports have arisen, 116 gri 
Cardiff, which ships more than half of all the coal ex) 
from South Wales. But it is not only coal that goes a 
Iron ore from Spain and elsewhere is brought to South 
and largely employed for two widely used products. Bott 
mgde by coating one metal with another to protect it from 
rust. Thin sheets of steel are dipped in molten tin to make the 
familiar * tins ? in which foodsand. other things are preserved. 
By the other process, iron or E coated with zinc to-make — 
what we call galvanized iron. is best known to usinthe = 
useful but unattractive forms of Ба bed wired and corrugated 
iron. The centre ef these industri ‘Swansea, which — 
refines great quantities of foreign petrole 

The coalfields and steel industry hay 
from the country to the towns. The coal.is € 
narrow valleys where the houses are vel amped, 
and open spaces usually impossible. The towns, moreovel 
separated by high barren moorlands. The absence ot OF 
trades to turn to in bad times has been а serious misfortune to 


South Wales. J g made to E q 
W [UM fp — es Миз 
| im^ | 


A Slate Quarry at Dinorwic in North Wales. Quarrymen are reducing large 
slate blocks into sizes suitable for splitting and cutting into roofing slates. 
. 


introduce more varied industfies. There is little to tempt 


men back to the farms, even if they could forsake the habits 
of town life. Farming in Wales suffers from the heavy rain 
that the mountains Бр down and from a none too fertile soil. 
The black cattley ver, are prized by English graziers, 
who buy “ Welsh. гайб 9 for fattening. Sheep are also profit- 
able, espeéiall > mountain breeds. Modern taste in mutton 


agrees with?the opitiion of the old Welsh raiders, though not 


with their. choice: 


y The mountain sheep are sweeter; 
But the valley sheep are fatter: 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. s 


lowland sheep the?best м 
falls on the Welsh hills TE cours 

a hairy quality in the short wool, which helps to throw 0! 

wet but reduces its value for human clothing. On the other 
hand, the easy feeding of the valley pastures is apt to make 
E mutton coarse and fat, while the wool grows thick and 
ong. NOU RENI Ug sep ice 

The Welsh аге а smaller and darker people than the English. 
They are renowned for their love of music. Their yearly com- — 
petitions in music and literature called (or rather, spelt) = 
Eisteddfodau -are X PU and help greatly to preserve ~ 
the Welsh language. Most Welshmen speak both Welsh and - 

English, but there are thousands of people, especially in the 
lonelier valleys of the west, who know bui oe 4 


И, *- 


“QUESTIONS | 7700. 
1. With the helPof the pictures describe a day in the life of a Welsh miner 
the time of leaving home until his return. oe ET ae ы 
2. Explain why it is difficult for Wales to have поса capital, Introduce 
into your answer the names of the Dee, Severn and A a 
3. If it were desired to have a meeting of representatives from all the Welsh 
counties, what town in England would begmost convenient for it and why ? 
4. Contrast the chief activities of Cardiff, Swan a, Holyhead and Llandudno. . o аа 
What differences must these make to the appeatanc of the sea-fronts of these places? LJ У ТА 


5. What benefits to British life are given b Wales, e South Wales ? 
Introduce into your answer as many the е р (p. 211) аз you 
conveniently can. [1 : ; 


North Pennine Moors. Find Gut from the map. on page 219 oi what rock these 

yy moors are composed. The. stream (Kingsdale Beck, near Ingleborough), 

Ast and boulder-strewn, has cut a deep valley or dale. Much grey rock protrudes 

through the thin soil cover. Along the flanks of the dale the str@taeare seen to be 
nearly horizontal.and to drop by terraces with steep edges or “ scars.” 


CHAPTER 27 
THE РЕММІМЕЅ МР THE NORTH-WEST 


HE Pennine Chain stretches like a backbone to England 

for 170 miles орі Derby to the Scpttish Border. Two 
pairs of coalfi ds Йе pon its flanks with lower plains beyond 
them. Their mat ies and positions will be most easily remem- 
bered if, you feck Л "diagrams. Rivers flow west and east 
from the high Pennine Moorland, and in: 
two places a pair of these rivers actually 
divide it. The Tyne and Aire gaps (so 
called from their longer eastern rivers) 
divide the Chain. into three blocks: the 

216 ) 


BARTON BRIDGES, CARRYING THE ROAD AND THE 
BRIDGWATER CANAL OVER THE MANCHESTER 
dj САМАТ, У 


CHESHIRE @LAIN 


Section across the 


“phe crest of the original arch of rocks 


Southern Реппіпея 


has been worn away. Over much of the centre even the lowest layer (li 
is now exposed (in the ‘North “Pennines and Derbyshire). Coal-bearing Г, 


- remain only on the two margi 
ES sandstone rocks of еһе lowlands. 


Cheviot Hills, 


F 


a 


-| lime-free W 


2 bouring coalfields, 
' feed sheep and 
вк. n. 


© millstone grit lets little water 
"covered, with peat-bogs m 
because it is hard enough 
ater 18 va 


ns; east and. west they si rapidly under the 
Heights are exaggerated. 


the North Pennine Moors and the South Pennine 


Moors. 
Most of the Northern Pennings are made of hard, grey 
limestone. The same rock арр д 


gain in the Peak District 
Pennines are of a 


luable fory 
shall : 


shortl 
while the 


J 
ORTH-WEST 


gNorthern Highlands 
and Lowlands. The Tyne 
and Aire gaps divide the 
Pennines into ghree blocks. 
"һе Lake Diségrict is 
aftached to the cfntral 
block. These moorlands are 
flanked by lowlands, whose 
names are given. 


young cattle for the 
owland pastures. 
Farms are scattered 
and the population 
small, sheugh many 
visitors come in sum- 
mer to enjoy the brac- 
ing air or to shoot 
grouse in autumn. 

ding-gear, pit-heaps and tall 
16541115 and weaving-sheds, rail- 
houses cover the land, and the 
© are blackened hy the smoke. А 
"are the lowlands. On the wetter side, 


, Below, on the coalfie 
chimneys surround у 

ways and endles§ 
remnants of the 


But Хе for the butcher are 
Of, the Pennines, dairy and 
poultry farms and market-gardens supply the 
populous areas. 

The Lake Distri 
Pennines by the Eden 


ey and joined to them 


mostl shelti ast, more land is ploughed. 


ct is separated from the 


al 
hats 


by Shap Fell. Its 


MS a Г LI 


Rocks of the Pennines, 
The northern blooks ге 
chiefly limestone; the south- 
ern block is rgostly millstone 
grit, putin the very sougf 
the underlying limestone is 
exposed and forms the dis- 
trict of the Peak and the 
Derbyshire Dales. The соаї- 
fields lie оп {һе west and 
east flanks in pairs. ~ 


co- 


scattered farms, with 
sheep on the fells and 
cattle in the „dales, 
remind one «of the 
Pennines, but its 
scenery is far finer. 
The rivers flow 
through deep valleys ^77 = x 
from the heights of Scafell Jvellyn. Most of the valleys 
contain long lakes, such as "Wim aere, fr 
which Manchester draws a water 
works on the Whitehaven coalfi¢ 
little harm to the mountain scene 
the peaceful beauty of the Lakes 
of Blackpool and the Isle ama 
The further you go fpe 
the coal and the тоге У 
profitable seams are worked, and s 
out. The northern mines supply about a tenth 
of the 15 million tons raised yearly; the rest 
comes from the Wigan Manchester districts. 


Vale of Trent 


THE PENNINES AND THÈ NORTH-WEST 


N 

A Contrast in Town-planning. The рег is a cotton town in North 

Lancashire: Dwellings are in monotonous #Ё ANS only by mill chimneys. 

There seems little room for gardens, and thi ices are unsightly. The lower 

picture is of Port Sunlight on the Mersey Es seen in top right hand 

corner). The soap factories at the bottom outsid wn; houses are spaced 
out; gardens, lawns and trees arc present & 


| 


"through the machines from the back. Their up 2 


ГУ Y $ 
‘But Lancashire uses 50 much coal 


. sugar and American dk 
- great passenger traffic £l 
CI 


g \ | 
ИЛАШ! 


FA) A 7 e 


p threads are coming 
{down movement is controlled 
ramework of cross-rods, On 
»' which. send the shuttle 


Cross-rod Looms in a Lancashi 


by the “ healds,” seen hanging by cords fro 
both sides of the machine are mounted. “‘ pich sks,” 

backwards and forwards across Еа 7 reads 1 mies a minute. Spare shuttles 
are on the stand close to the girl's hand e cloth em ча it is wound on the 


roller underneath. Usually one worker manages 


л 


has to brin 
Ё ick 
«mile belt of 
ho T AA MP 
пе Й стзеу and the: port of 
Wr well in the slave-trade. 
ican oil products, West Indian 
a tobacco. She has, of course, a 
i other lines of business, including 


an 


icum and Irish meat. She exports the 


supplies from Yorkshire, for the“ind 
Indeed, they are almost continuous Oy 
South Lancashire. i 

The main sea-entrance is by 
Liverpool. Like Bristol, Liverpo 
From it, began hertraffi : ; 


American wheat а 


€ 


ys 


The three groups are 
named; find othere in the atlas. 


of Lancashiréand of West Yorkshiretoo. The Manchester 
Canal, however, which brings ocean vessels direct from the 
Mersey Estuary to Manchester, hasmadethatcity her serious rival. 
In early days the spinning and weaving of wool gave 
employment on both sides of the Pennines. It was contact with 


erica that made Lancashire a cotton factory. Before coal 
laced water-power, the moorland streams turned her mill- 
wheels. Her moist air helped to prevent the snapping of the 


ч 


oup shown— . 
and the Mid- ссу. chemicals and salt "i. $ 


s>s 


4 much is also due t$ the inventiveness ol 


Liverpool Docks. The Mersey is a tidal river, so that a concrete wall runs З 
parallel with the shore and shuts in the basins which are entered through lock gates. 
Projecting quays with cranes and warehouses the berthing space. Passenger 
and cargo boats are alongside with barges or :of needed coal. A dry dock 
is seen on the left; and behind runs a road and an “overhead " railway. 


cotton-fibres before damping de ices introduced. The 
soft water from the millstone grit sav 


and leaves no 


„2те deposit in boilers. АП these ad ges were hers, but 
ler people. "а 


Most of the yarn 
cloth ? at Preston, Blackburn or elsewhere. 


этр, ts ne streams supply the water, whilst the soap and chemicals 
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THE PENNINES AND THE NORTH-WEST 
y cloth must be washed and dither bleached white or dyed 
Soft water, soaps and chemicals arc peeded for this. 


*come from the towns of the Lower Mersey. Port Sunlight and 
Warrington make much of the soap, and Widnes much «of, the 
chemicals. The necessary salts in cach case come from the 
Cheshire Plain, and the other materials are imperted by way of 
the River Mersey. 5 x 

In the “finishing " processes that are still necessary, Man- 
chester and Salford play a large part. It is the Manchester 
merchants who sell most of the cotton goods to buyers at home 
and abroad. But the lead of Lancashire in the world's cotton 
trade has suffered severely from foreign competition. America 
and Europe have long learnt to supply their own needs, and in 
the East, Japan and India took from us much of the cheaper 
trade. Even the introduction of other textiles such as artificial 
silk at Preston, or of paper-making in the northern towns, has 
hardly relieved the serious position of Lancashire'gmain business 

But she has others. Though many people, froth the makers 
of textile machinery he. Fleetwood fishermen, depend 
largely on the prosperit e cotton trade, there are importgnt 
industries less closely а o it. Manchester manufactures 
electrical. apparatus “а - motor: lorries. Barrow-in-Furness, 
sheltered by Walne nd, builds ships with local iron, 
Liverpool and epair them. Lancashire, indeed, 


is one ofthe greatest workshops of the world. 
* эе . 


"S2 


"s QUESTIONS 
{А the Pennines, their divisions, rocks and scenery. Кы | 
2. Give in detail the story of a bale of cotton. from Liverpool Docks to the shop- ^: sie 
counter. Jie М 2 
3. Draw a map of the North-Western Industrial Region, showing the three .. x E 
great industrial regions and marking and naming the chief towns. D 
. Distinguish between the chief activities of Blackburn, Blackpool, Fleetwood, 
Manchester, Oldham and Widnes. x. 
5. How does the Mersey Estuary differ from that of the Dee? Describe thé 
position of Liverpool. What docs it (а) export, (b) import ? І 


= 


Blast-Furnaces along the Limestone Ridge at Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire. Tron 
ore, coke and limestone are put in at the top. The molten iron sinks to the bottom 
of the furnace and is poured out; as here, into moulds to form pig or cast iron. 


e Fu 
CHAPTER 28 (| 
a 


HE slope from the Pennines to the North Gea is interrupted 
in Yorkshire by the last of the ia that bound Ш 
з Vale of Chapter $3. To the north lie the dimesto oors 
* and their sheep-walks; to the south, the chalk Wolds produce 


“excellent grain. Beyon 
of which Scarborough is the chief. 
The long Vales of York and Trent are very fertile, though 

d. York itself, on the (Yorkshire) Ouse, 


much is pasture lan r 
= -was once the Roman cap! al of the North and is now à 
^ picturesque cathedral city. ; 
: e Pennines than west of 


al is raised east of th 
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Far more co 


NORTH-WEST 
cloth must be washed and ег bleached white or dyed 
-in colour. Soft water, soaps and chemicals are needed for this. 
” Pennine streams supply the water, whilst the soap and chemicals 
*come from the towns. of the Lower Mersey. Port Sunjight and 
Warrington make much of the soap and Widnes much «ofthe 
chemicals. The necessary salts in each case come from the 
Cheshire Plain, and the other materials are imported by way of 

the River Mersey. у ps ses 
In the “finishing °° processes that are still necessary, Man- 


chester and Salford play a large part. It is the Manchester : 


merchants who sell most of the cotton goods to buyers at home 
and abroad. But the lead of Lancashire in the world's cotton 
trade has suffered severely from foreign competition. America 
and Europe have long learnt to supply their own needs, and in 
the East, Japan and India took from us much of the cheaper 
trade. Even the introduction of other textiles such as artificial 
silk at Preston, or of paper-making in the northern towns, has 
hardly relieved the serious position of Lancashire'gmain business 

But she has others. Though many people, froth the makers 
of textile machinery tothe Fleetwood fishermen, depend 
largely on the prosperi e cotton trade, there are important 
industries less clos o it. Manchester manufactures 


electrical. apparatus and motori lorries. Barrow-in-Furness, 
sheltered by ney, Isla uilds ships with local iron, 
Liverpool and ; n repair them. Lancashire, indeed, 
is one e gre shops of the world. 
Г", e 
& 73908 
весе the Pennin divisions, rocks and scenery. 


` 2. Give in detail the story of a bale of cotton, from Liverpool Docks to the shop- ^: , 


counter. 


3. Draw a map of the North-Western Industrial Region, showing the three .. 


great industrial regions and marking and naming the chief towns. 


. Distinguish between the chief activities of Blackburn, Blackpool, Fleetwood, 5:7 
Manchester, Oldham and Widnes. ЕЕ 


5. How does the Mersey Estuary differ from that of the: Dee? Describe thé i 


position of Liverpool. What does it (a) export, (b) import ? 


S ii 


=. was once the 


Blast-Furnaces along the Limestone Ridge at Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire. Iron 
ore, coke and limestone are put in at the top. The molten iron sinks to the bottom 
of the furnace and is poured out, as here, into moulds to form pig or cast iron, 
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NORTH-EAST ENGLAND 


HE slope from the Pennines to the North Bea is interrupted 

in Yorkshire by the last of the ridges that bound ü Inner 

5; Vale of Chapter $3. To the north lie the limestõ oors 

Тапа their sheep-walks; to the south, the ¢ Wolds uce 

excellent grain. Beyond these he aré many seaside resorts, 
“of which Scarborough is the chief. —' 

The long Vales of York and Trent are very fertile, thoügh 

much is pasture land. York itself, on the (Yorkshire) Ouse, 

Roman capital of the North and is now à 


"picturesque cathedral city. 


Far more coal is raised east of the Pennines than west of 
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Main railway rou! | to Scotland Sec question 7, page 232. 


e po as 

them, which means that the eastern coalfields can sell a large 
amount elsewhert;-Oin the eastern flanks of the South Pennine 
Moors the seams lie near the surface. This field extends sixty 
miles frém Leeds south to Nottingham. The shafts are many, 
and flit mining €ompanies small. Further east the coal lies 
deepér—in places as much as half a mile down. Working is 
much . more expensive, and some companies employ over 
1,000 men. The centre of this area is Doncaster. 

Though the mines are widely scattered, manufactures are 
gathered into three distinct groups—north, 
central and south. The first is the wool area 
of the Middle Aire and Calder Rivers region. 


Fountains ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 


зз 


du 


= was found, which is better than water-RoWer; 
‚ and the invention of machinery account for its 


The Yorks-Notts-Derby Coalfield, on the east side of the Pennines. Deep mines 
are creeping castwards towards the Trent. Notice (a) the three manufacturing areas, 
northern, central apd southern; (b) the rivers of the woollen area of the north, which 
flow over the anilistone grit (dotted). - {> 


oduce. short wool, and 
d breeds. But the 
ustralian merino. 
h-class “ worsteds,” 


„Ме have seen that upland she 
that the longer “ staples^ come 
longest and silkiest wool.comes | 
The longer, finer fibres are та l 
in which you can see the threat | 
produce “ woollens," such as bla i threads 
are beaten and pressed together. "This is felting."* 

Pennine sheep and water-power аш ; 
millstone grit explain the beginning ‘of the woollen industry in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The lucky chance that coal 


rapid growth. When English wool ran short, 
the southern continents, and especially 
Australia, made up the supply. 


York MINSTER. 


ж a 
The Steel Industry. The pressing.ofia white-hot bar of steel into а ship’s rudder- 


stock by a 3,000-ton press. a Ж 


There is no separation of spinning and weaving into dif- 
ferent districts as im the cotton trade: All stages from the raw 
wool іо* ће finished product are completed in the same mills, 
but worsteds are mostly made in the north-west (though the 
finest. cloths, come from Huddersfield), and woollens in the 
south-east. Bradford is the Manchester of the wool trade. It: 
deals alike in raw wool and cloth and makes and dyes both 
worsteds and woollens. Leeds is a tailoring town with printing 
.and engineering works as well. 

The second group consists of the steel towns of the Don 
Valley. For fine steel, Sheffield leads the world. Local iron 
ore and charcoal for its furnaces, abundant water-power and 
grindstones of the Pennine grit made Sheffield a cutlery town 
before the days of coal. Now the Don Valley makes heavier 


— 
LI cu | " 
Wool-Combing. The machines on the: 2 ut the short fibres. 
. The wool left will be of the same len yarn even in 
strength. The machines on the left straigh! t from the 


combing machines and wind them into balls 


KE. Tahin 


he Ш 
things as well—engines, rails, girders and'armourplati The 
local iron is worked out, but “ pigs f Lincolnshire and foreign 


“+ agen 


iron and large supplies of scrap-iron repl 
© makes excellent sttel. JW 5. 
Of the third group of towns, in the south, we said something 
on page 196. It combines the trades of the other two in the 
engineering of Derby and the hosiery of Nottingham. A. 
The ports of the Humber are the sea-gates of the region. 
They face the North Sea fishing-grounds, 
the dairy and pig-farms of Denmark, the 
iron mines of Sweden and all the forests 
of North Europe. Fish, butter, bacon, iron, 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY, ў 
NEAR LEEDS. 
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Стр and Bridge о cr «t ‚ At Newcastle the banksofethe river are 
к.) епо Poe What in the photograph suggest 


nd de] d swing bridge is below. The river is lined 
with shi; hops. Coaling platforms and shipbuilding 
yards are not Visible] t ey are Miowostream. бс 
pit-pr anking are j ported, ‘as well as wool, wheat and 
oilse e distan Pho, to feed the hungry mouths - 
an hem. . 

pool, ‘hos Tails for wheat, pilseeds and other _ 
bulky oes best dealt with at the port of entry. Its fishing ^ 


fleet ranks next to that of Grimsby on this coast. Exports 
consist of coal, woollen goods and steel products of the neigh- 
bouring region and cotton goods from Lancashire. 

The northern coalfield of Northumberland and Durnam ` 
extends as far south as the Tees. Here also the coal dips 
eastward to the sea, but the deep valleys of the Tyne and the 


Wear made it easy to work the seams near the coast, and ^ 


= 


The Northumberland-Durham Coalfield. As in. ше Worl@hizeyeoalficld, dee 
mines are creeping gastwards. This is an adyantagé Ф 
"The industries are@based on coal and iron. (( " S 


DURHAM 


ev ere/muh/coal is exporte 


« , . cx sg a Ф. 
sea-coal ” was shipped to London'even 500 years ago. Most 


of the coal today 


comesiftom deep mines easb of a line through 


Newcastle and Durham. North of the Tyne a hard “ steam ji 
«coal is found. The Durham: pits prodüce softer »varietfes, for 


u. 


‘household use and for makingycoke and gas. Much goes" by 


coast-wise colliers to London, an 
went to foreign ports. - i 


d much, in Jess difficult, days, 
SEM - 


елү this coal and local iron, the region became @ great 


engineering centr 
iron has been rep 
Spain and clsew 
wharves, shipyar 


_two Hartlepools 


ds and engineering workshops line 


the banks of the deepened river. Sunderland and the 
share the Tyneside industries and the 


"North Sea fisheries. 


e for railway and shipping material, but local 


laced by pig-iron from Lincolnshire, Sweden, 
here. From Newcastle to Tynemouth, coal 


DuRHAM CATHEDRAL. 
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The Tees came later into importance when the rich irou' | 
deposits of the North Yorkshire. Moors were discovered; With ў 
their aid and the help of Durham coke, Middlesbrough, like 
* Barrow-in-Furness, developed blast-furnaces, steelworks and 
shipyards, and trade flourished. The gréyt bridge that $рапѕ 
Sydney Harbour in Australia was made there’ > 
But both coal export and shipbuilding suffered very seriously 
in the recent failure of world trade, and this great industrial 
region, like that of South Wales, has known great hardships, 
from which it will take long to recover. 


> QUESTIONS 
т. Describe the extent of the Yorks-Notts-Derby coalfield. Why is it able to 
send coal out of the district whereas the Lancashire coalfield does not ? 


2. What rivers cross, tH above coalfield ? Over what kind of rock do their 
upper courses flow ?- the rivers lielp early industries, and how do they help 


фло export woollen cloth through Liverpool" 
l'export cotton cloth t ull, how would 


these t to the po chosen ? (Se atlas for railways 1 the Pennines.) 
4 аге (2) the pos b) imports, © =фёг» of Hull and Liverpool. 
F eil 


. До what ways is 1 erland-Durham coalfield favourable for (a)’ship- 
building, (b) coal expo һу. one. of the “ distressed areas ”? 
6. t ean t by. sca:coàl eam coal, ‘worsted, felting, cutlery? What 
diffe in igs : n uentiened: uthis chapter ? E 
. Déscribe the cues ie th rce railway routes to Scotland shown on the map .. 
о; How are they guided'by the surface features? 3% 
E uns t % 
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Cheviot 5һсере The 
driven down sram the 


y are part e 10500 
moors in July for 


heads, clean faces and alert ears the; Cheviot loo 


HE southern Uplands o 


2] the Pennine Moorlands. The Cheviot Hills 
. "form the central boundary between England and ^ 
* Scotland, which continues westward over the - 


"f Solway flats and eastwar 


BK. Il. 
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f Scotland are a continuation of 


d down the valley of the 
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HioHLAND CATTLE. 


ain. The view illustrates well 
the: smoothing? of the ancient 


E no 
Tweed "At eith er end stand the border market-towns and * 
railway junctions of Carlisle and Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Зеф E s running from south-west to north-east divide 
the Southern Uplands from the central Lowlands of Scotland. 
They start near Ayr and end beyond Dunbar. But though the 
northern edge is steep, the tops of the Upl@nds are worn into“ 

rounded summits rarely over 2,000 feet in height. They’ 

are covered with heather, grass and peat—a wild and 
lonely region—but their sheep-farms are the largest, 
in the United Kingdom. 

A full quarter of Great Britain is covered with 
rough mountain pasture. Above 1,000 feet the 


HIGHLAND PIPER. 


climate is rarely warm enough for ordinary crops, sk 


3 
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the black Welsh or the West Highland, may be found there, 
or half-widd ponies, as on Dartmoor or Exmoor, but most of the * 
cattle live in the да[® and leave the moorlands to the sheep. 

The commonest Scottish sheep is the black-face, a horned 
| variety with long, coarse fleeces chiefly used for making rugs 
and carpets. The Cheviot breed is white-faced and hornless. 
It thrives best on the lower hills, and its finer wool was woven 
into the original Scottish **tweeds" till Australian wool re- 
placed it. Local wool, rapid streams and soft water gaye rise 
to a woollen industry at Galashiels and other places in the 
valleys of Upper Tweeddale. The sheep farmer's chief concern 
nowadays is to produce good mutton, and for this the small 
“mountain sheep are especially noted. e d ^ 

Jonely lif 


1 e may 

`- ‘have a floc | d ewes а d all their lambs 
to look after, moo; land to' travel eve p 
ab bütin winter 

| uri 

| 

| 

| 


and E 9 
wi r'ploughings Small and hardy breeds of cattle, such as 


and their master often г lives to saye" sheep. b 


Carlisle е € 
close to the sea between Berwick and Edinbur 
The Highlands cover more than half Scotl = 

the Lowlands, their southern boundary rises like a great wall, 
e “ Highland Wall" from the Firth of Clyde nearly to 

| s of the Lowlands, therefore, slant 


| і from south-west to north-east. The Highland rocks are the 


i itai herever they were covered by the 
pou Bs pum they tae been smoothed and 
ice are rough 


Aberdeen. Both boundarie: 


“glaci f the ancien 
Blafied. The peaks that stood out above the 


“ 


slopes are commonl¥ too steep, the soil too thin or too * 


€ е 


ч, 


zot age ‹ Skye, seems а primitive dwelling. The walls are of 
thatch of the roof is held down by ropes. Close to 
ally a potato patch and a small field of oats. Behind these 


intain pasture. 


th 
lies the rough: 


an jagged still; Most оѓ the soil has been scoured into the. 
valleys, and there the scattered farms are found. 

b è surface is a high, heathery plateay deeply carved by 
many streams and divided by the narrow trench of Glenmore 
(the “ Great Glen”). The long lochs that fill it have been 
joined to form the Caledonian Canal. The south-eastern half 
consists mainly of the Grampian Mountains. Ben Nevis, 
4,400 feet high, is the highest mountain in Britain (see picture, 
page 95), and several summits in the Cairngorms 
rise over 4,000 feet. The longer rivers, such as 
the Spey, the Dee and the Tay, flow out to the 


IoNA CATHEDRAL 
AND CELTIC Cross. 


. ` THE HIGHLANDS 


North Sea, Many of the glens contain long, narrow 
lakés,such as Loch?Lomond, often remarkable for their 
great depth and’ beauty. Pics 

The igner Highlands are the playground of the 


wealthy. Cattle may*be found in the glens and sheep 4 


on fhe moors, but the higher ground is mostly deer 
* forest," though the red deer find few trees to shelter 
them from the weather or the stalker. The lower 
moors are the home of grouse and sheep; the lochs and 
rivers are famous for their trout and salmon. In such a 
country shepherds are rarer than “ gillies," or keepers, 
and ploughmen rarer still. Many people in the 
remoter north-western districts still. speak their 
native Gaelic, а language resembling Irish and; less 


-and rough, a 


GorpEN EAGLE. 


" 


i margin dines 
p s RS IUE. Wu 4 А č CK-G, à 
1 r of the mountains. Itis a ‘cattle € AEG. 
Ла the shelte Ins. d patches of tt 3 


3.47 


"with much land under grass or roots and p: 
bod corn, and it faces the North Sea fishing-grounds. 
А не 


and capital of the Highlands. 
Among the mountains water 
"and electrical works are spreading тар! 


beautifully) particularly round Glenmore. 


&x i Y 
on 


ia power station at Fort William draws) 
“~ mile tunnel under Ben Nevis. 
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"Hand-loom Weaving, Isle of Skye. The woman Mey 
with the rough.coarse threads. But the cloth is splemc 
It smells'of the peat fire which warms the room. | 


t 
Mati А 


* Beyond the Minch and Pentland Ёй Duter Hebrides 
and the Orkney and Shetland Islands he furthest out- 
posts of Great Britain. The crofters of these islands are fisher- 
men-farmers who grow a little oats and potatoes on their 
scanty fields. The little ponies and long-woolled-sheep of the 
Shetlands are well known; but all the islands breed sheep, and 
the crofters make their own clothes from the wool. Harris 
tweeds and Shetland shawls find a ready market on the main- 


` of Europe, describe the effects of the ancient ice sheet 
* of Scotland. ; 
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land. It is satisfactory to knew that no machinery has yet P < 


invented which Сап replace the skilful handwork of these 
islanders. 


ч 
é * — QUESTIONS 


LJ • 
1. Name the three great physical divisions of Scotland. In which division are 
the coalfields? See map, p. 151. ! 


2. Describe a railway journey from London to Central Scotland either by the 
east coast route or by the west coast route. — 


3. (a) Where, (b) of what importance, are: Dumfries, Aberdeen, Inverness, 
Fort William ? Draw small sketch-maps to illustrate your answer. 


4. What are tweeds, crofters, gillies? Can you find out anything about Gretna 
Green and John о’ Groat's ? 


5. With the help of the photograph on.page 234 and of your р 


eral knowledge ` 
s on the scenery 


Ж 


ad, shelters it from colde erly winds. 


ETE uox; ; 
~ CHAPTER 30 / 

, HE SCOTTISH LOWLANDS 
| we must come back to the central Lowlands. Three- 


2 | N eR we of the.population of Scotland live there, for the 


soils are varied, the climate mild, and thereare wide coalfields 
close to long inlets of the sea. 
`- The Lowlands are not all flat. In front of the “ Highland 
Wall ” there is a belt of lower hills ending in the Sidlaws. Be- 
tween the Sidlaws and the Highlands lies Strathmore (the 
* Great Vale "), a fine farming region. There is another more 
broken belt of hills in front of the southern Uplands;sgnd the 
Pentlands south of Edinburgh belong to it. ; i 
Because of their softer rocks and mixed soils the 
" 240 


floor is under cultivationg The edge of the. 
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2 
Central Lowlands (1): Surface Features. High land is dotted. Note the positions 
of Perth and, Stirling at gaps through a belt of hills. 


sivlands (2) : The Use of the Land. The chief regions of cultivation are 


annoi d 
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` THE SURFACE du 
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): Coalfields and Industries. The three chief coalfields are 
5 Coalf a central are chiefly concerned with engineering, 


LJ 

А ee 

‘west, being rainier, is mainly cattle 
mg the Ayrshire coast potatoes and sugar- 
n. Inland and in the valley of the Clyde* 
daimy-farms and market-gardens which supply 
„the КОМ trial region with milk and fruit and. 
vegetables 


. In the sunnier east most of the grain is found. Oats, indeed, 


А Pw nearly everywhere, but round the Firtlss of Tay and Forth?’ 
Һе 


farmers produce excellent wheat“and barley as well as 
potatoes and sugar-beet. Soft fruit is also grown in sheltered 
regions. Raspberry fields cover part of Strathmore, and the 
fruit of the Carse (or “ Plain”) of Gowrie, just east of the 
Sidlaws, is used by the jam-makers of Dundee. 
ere are three coalfields across the Lowlands, and iron- 
mines too, though the iron is scarcer than it was. The western 
coalfield is in Ayrshire. Its mines are scattered and do not 


. ‘CATTLE AND GRAIN ee 


The Ayrshire % brown and white with - rathe 
It is a hardy animal and does well on poor pasturi 
therefore spoil the whole landscape. Some coa 
Ireland, but much is used for local engi the 
railway-works around Kilmarnock. i w ыл 
_ The central coalfield lies chiefly in Lanarkshire along the 0 

‘$ Lower Clyde. Tyo hundred years ago the Clyde could be. 
forded at low tide a dozen miles below Glasgow. The river J 
was first deepened because tobacco-merchants wanted ther ~ “7 
American cargoes unloaded in the town. Now the largest ; 

vessels can use the river, and many are built in the shipyards .— — 

which line the Lower Clyde for twenty miles. Above Glasgow . 

‘ng. At first marine-engines 


the chief of many trades is en ineering. 
y d then railway and other 


were made for the shipbuilding, 
engines, steam-pumps, stoves and boilers. The Forth, Tay and 
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MES is on the slip-waj, ` which i is plated ө 
give extra space for launching. The, further” bank 
“бше at hand are boiler, engine and other shops. . 


T 
Tower. Bridges “all came from this district, and in making 
 machine-tools it rivals South Lancashire. "The engineering - 
.  jndustry employs nearly 100,000 men, and Glasgow, wi 
over a million inhabitants, is the second city of the Kingdom.” 

— The early trade with America might have created a great _ 
cotton industry here as in Lancashire, but engineering Һаѕ' 
gone ahead more rapidly. Paisley, however, makes countless 

. miles of cotton thread. 

The eastern coalfield runs under the Firth of Forth from- 
Fifeshire to Midlothian. More than half the coal is exported, 
and the industrial towns are more scattered than in the west. 
Except Edinburgh, they are mainly engaged in weaving the 
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The Forth Bridge is опе of the finest bridges in Ње vor 


Edinburgh to Aberdeen across the Fir 


Tt carries the railway 
th of Forth 


nearly. two miles long * ^ 


» fi 
f aid is 150 feet above the water. Ш 


coarser айз, Dundee makes Indian jute into " hessi iat ae, 
canvas -for "sacking, and Kirkcaldy uses ‘the *héssan" as a 
backing for the solidified oil and other ‘materials án its great 

linoleum industry. 3 2. d ; 

The level plains of the Lowlands make traffic easy by 

road, rail or canal, and the valleys of the Clyde, Forth and . . 
Tay: bring ships far inland. Raw materials, pit-props and _ 
@oddstuffs from abroad are brought by these ships, and the - 
"finished products gf the various industries taken away. ^ 
. Edinburgh is sometimes called the * Athens of the North 

"'because it is so fine a city. “ Auld Reekie ” is its more apa 
tionate name when the smoke of the Canongate rises to the É 
mewer streets and houses above it. As the capital of Scotland, 
the headquarters of lawyers and bankers and a P am 
Edinburgh has a large professional populis ut ey Y 
half its workers are engaged in manufactures. rae е 
and printers supply the needs of the Government, the 
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Edinburgh. The castle is in the foreground, high on its steep-sided lump et 
lava. On the far side, at the foot of the rock, public gardens have been made out... 
of what was once a marsh. In the background is Edinburgh’s famous Princes Street 


zs 4 


courts, the university and the business houses. Whisky is. 


distilled from the barley of the neighbourhood, and wheat and. 
timber landed at Leith give employment to millers and wood- 
workers. But the population is only half thag of Glasgow. 


a high dark crag of lava, which had cooled in the throat of 
an old volcano, made a wonderful watch tower and an easily 
defended site for a castle. Round this stronghold the city grew, 
but it was not at first the Scottish capital. 

о In earlier days the Lowlanders enemies were not the 
English but the raiding Highland clans. The main route 
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Edinburgh lies where the coast road from England is shut . 
-in between the Pentlands and the Firth of Forth. Just here, 


t 
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from the: céntral Highlands ted down the Tay Valley through , 
the gap west of the Sidlaws. The Highland Railway follows 
the same route today. There at the, head of the estuary, 
where the first bridge crossed the river, the town of Perth e 
kept,watch upon a4 So Perth became the stronghold 
and capital of the Scottish Kings, but nowadays it is chiefly 
known for its dye-works. ^ | 
Stirling is another “ gap-town,” lying at the point where 
| the River Forth cuts through the same line of hills. The gap 
| _ was defended by a castle built on a volcanic crag like that 
of Edinburgh. Stirling is now a centre of the woollen industry. 
Like many other gap-towns, Perth and Stirling have become 
amodern railway junctions. 


; Oa Ў QUESTIONS 
+ 1. Describe the distribution of kinds of farming in the Central Lowlands, ` 
lands, marking and naming three rivers, 

ш Hi. ee taal tows, With the chief industry of each: 

EA Contrast the positions of, and the parts played in the life of Scotland by, ^ — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. T ng! 5 
df With the help of the atlas, draw a sketch map to show that Perth is a gap- e 
town, the “ gateway to the Central Highlands," and a railway Junction. — — 
i 5. Why do gap-towns so often become railway junctions ? Я 
© 6. Draw a sketch map to show the route of the east coast expresses between 
Bérwick and Aberdeen. 
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Rock, Mountain and Sea in Donegal. The land is rocky, Small patches of 
Soil, enclosed by stone walls, lie in hollows of the granite, Thes@smay grow a few 
a oats and potatoes or feed a cow or a donkey. But in this remote region a family must 
bs supply most of its needs and turns to the sea as well as the land. The many rogi 
coves shelter fishing boats, 
& A Tat 
А - - ча, CHAPTER 31 


IRELAND : ед 
1 AS 
эз Е we look at a good physical map of Ireland, we can see 


еЗ * 


Š t j 


something like a cockatoo facing Grea Britain across the 
Trish Sea. Its eye is large and watery; its Roman beak appears 
to threaten the Isle of Man, and a toe appears 
below Rosslare; but its crest is crushed, its flapping | 
бу wings are clipped, and it has lost its best tail. 
! feathers. It seems to have suffered from the storms 
of the wild Atlantic, on which it turns its back. 
In this last point, indeed, the idea is not 
entirely fanciful. The west coast, like that of Great 
248 
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The Golden үе of Tipperary. The Vale is a chess-board of small | : fi ; 
enclosed by hédgerows. White - s gan fad ES 
дарено be ee an я E f e a чое) m т 
Е 9. ie s us 7 |> » 
Britain, shows many marks of the violence of the ocean waves in 
islandi and inlets and broken cliffs. But the most striking thing - 
about. Ireland is its great Central Plain. From north to sou Е 
ig fifty miles across, and three times as much from east to west, + 
The land is too low and flat for rapid drainage. It is a land of Р 
shallow lakes and ‘peat-bogs, such as the great Bog of Allen, 
with dry limestone patches standing out of the bogland here . 
and there. These heights lie chiefly in the west—  — 
rocky masses on which scarcely anything will grow 


atall 
Across the centre, the longest river in the British Isles, 


the Shannon, wanders slowly to the Atlantic. But below 
Lough.Derg the current quickens to. drop 100 » in 
BK. IL , i 
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20 hile. Here the water has been, turned into a new channel, 
which keeps it at a high level to a poin* above Limerick. 
Then it suddenly to the river level, turning as it falls 
„ће turbines of a great power station, which is to supply 
electricity to Ld c part of Southern Ireland. + Ж 
The Central Plain is a cattle country; though aats “апа 
potatoes, as everywhere in Ireland, are grown for food. Farms 
are scattered, vi and market-towns are small and widely 
spaced. The broad and marshy Shannon, which widens into 
e shallow Loughs Ree and Derg, has few crossing-placcs. 
The chief is Athlone, a road and railway junction and the 
com i ew for Southern , 
en rim of hi ds with o leadin, g to the sca 
surrounds the Central Plain On the north-west a few ancient 
ports, such as Galway, face the wide Atlantic with a poor 
* > country, for the most part, of rock and bog and mountain 
и behind them. They have little to offer that is worth the long 
sea-journey. Limerick, on the Lower on, is more 
fortunate. It has the dairy-farms of the Соја Vale south- 
~ east of it and its bri are the last on the river. So the 
- . railways cross here, and Limerick has an important market and 
- large bacon factories, The Shannon electricity works äre 
close beside it, and Foynes, the Irish base of the ewfoundland 
air-route, lies a few miles down the estuary. # 
_ To reach the south coast from the centre is less easy. 
Instead of separate mountain masses, barrier ridges run cast 
and west, though the valleys between them are broad and 
ferije. At their western end these valleys snk into a series 
of inlets between long peninsulas, the tail-feathers of our 
z cockatoo. The “soft” Irish climate, which makes 
the “Emerald Isle”? so green, is here at its 
mildest and wettest. The mountain scenery attracts 
many tourists (though they need their mackintoshes !). 
The lakes and romantic ruins of Killarney nestle 
under Ireland's highest mountains, Macgillicuddy's 
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The Distribution of tly: 
Chief Occupations in 


Reeks.* They form 
the most celebrated 
of Ireland's many 
beauties. a 

Eastwards, how- 
ever, these valleys [| 
end іп  sheltere 
harbours opening 
towards E l| 
This is the great | 
dairying regi -of 
Ireland. Соғ and 
Waterford export 


butter, eggs and | 
Басоп, the first from Y 
the valley of the Lee, 

‘the second from that of the Suir and rivers flowing from the ~ 


‘north. 

On the east coast, between the Mourne Mountains and 
the Wicklow Н", the Central Plain opens straight on the 
Irish Sea. Near : 
Dublin, with its harbour, on the Liffey 
the Plain to be fattened in England, and th 
whiskey of its own breweries and distilleries. 
roads, railways and canals were built to lead 
to Dublin, the ancient capital of Ireland 


* I.e., Ricks, for the peaks from a distance look like 
the pointed tops of Irish hay-ricks. 


the south end of this fifty-mile gap stands 
. It ships the cattle of 


he ale, stout and 
All Ireland's 
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.. Linen Industry (1): The flax plant, 2 or 3 feet high, is pula dna in August; 


j - thus the ragged ends make spinning into yarn easier. After soaking in- water for 


_ то days or so the outer fibre is loosened (rotted or retted) and then revolving blades 
in the factory separate it from the woody stem, i$ 


and now of Eire, the Irish Free State. It is a pleasant city 


х 


million. - QU NE. 
Beyond the Mourne Mountains lies Belfast, the capital of 
Northern Ireland. Its population is slightly smaller than that 
of Dublin, but it is the centre of the most important industrial 
region of the whole island. The linen industry is partly supplied 
from the flax-fields of the neighbouring lowlands; the ship- 
building yards on Belfast Lough must take their 
coal and steel from Scotland, for there is none 
to be had in Ireland. Of the 11 million 
inhabitants of Northern Ireland more than 
one-third live in Belfast, and the remainder 


with some fine buildings. Its population is nearly вага х 


9g 


асаа (о): The many threads are being woven into high-class cloth, ~~~ 


With itston j straight fibres, linen does not expand and shrink like the short twisted 
осоп, and it is much stronger. Hence it is used for the wings of aeroplanes, The 


surface of linen is smooth and does not get dirty so quickly as cotton, so that linen 


tablecloths, sheets, collars and the like are in demand. 

cra 
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look to'it as their chief market. Londonderry, the next largest 
town, is only a tenth of its size. The most fertile region is 
the valley of the Rann, which drains Lough Neagh, the largest 


lake in the British Isles. 
The population of Northern Ireland is largely descended 
from English and Scottish settlers planted there by James I. 


These people were not only keener business men than most 
Irishmen, they were also Protestants, whereas the Irish, in 
general are strong Roman Catholics. The two, populations 
found it hard to agree. When the question of Irish independ- 
ence was settled after the 1914-18 war, Belfast, the richest and 
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p , Linen Industry (3): The natural colour of linen cloth, as it cole? off the looms hi 
А d is brown. To whiten or bleach it the strips are treated with chemicals and then 


— . alternately boiled and laid out on “ bleach fields ” in the open air. RR Er 
к ; з ^ 1 
ы . = 
most active town in Ireland, and the six counties behind it > 


‘refused to separate from the United Kingdom. Ireland 23%. 
therefore two countries with a frontier between them aS'cóm- ^ 
plete as that which separates Canada from the United States. 
e Eire is now an independent republic. 

Eire has just under 3 million“inhabitants, which 
makes less than 41 millions for the whole island. 
A hundred years ago there were 8 millions. But 
famines caused by the failure of the potato crop, the 
main food of the people, and emigration to America 
have steadily reduced the population. Yet even 
now it seems to be larger than the country can 
support. 
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The fault lies mainly wj i ‘whi 
jth.the soil, but the farms, which 

usually belong to*the farmers, are often too small to support . 

a family. Wise dnd generous efforts have been made to 


improve „things. Nevertheless, in many parts the people 
dept: узву оп money sent from Americà by their relatives." 
New , it is said, is the real capital of Western Ireland. In 


summer one segs few young men or women there, for once the 

peat is cut and stacked there is little to do. Many are forced 
. to cross the Irish Sea to find work, which they would rather 
~% find at home. 


* Over here in England I'm helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ Т wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, and sorra take the wheat ! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it !” 
мд Mora O'NziLr. 
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и QUESTIONS 

] Г 1. Name thepgris of Ireland which form the following parts of the cockatoo 
р paragraph: its Roman beak, watery eye, crushed crest, flapping 
tail feat , toe. 

3) Where, (b) of what use (if any) are: the Giant’s Causeway, the Golden 
; Foynes Bay, Bog of Allen ? 


e Wicklow 


f . Contrast (а) the agricultural occupations of the Central Lowland, the Wit 
Sui the T 7. аа Ireland, the valleys of. Northern Ireland, (b) the indus- _ B 
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_trreyOhBelfast, Cork, Dublin. en ES aH 
- ү. From the marginal diagram of Limerick on page 251 BIVe 25 y 
‚ ' as you сап for the position and importance of Limerick. "d 


s. In what ways do f: people of Northern задна differ from those 


of Eire? P 
6. From your atlas find the chief sea routes (and their lengths) 
linking Ireland to Great Britain. k 
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